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PREFACE 


NEITHER the Sermons nor the Theological Lectures, which 
together constitute the major part of this volume, were - 
prepared for publication by their author. Hence the 
manuscripts have required somewhat careful revision. 
The editorial function has, however, been exercised within 
very strict limits, and with the single desire of securing 
such a version of Dr. Forrest’s work as he would have 
himself approved. 

It is not claimed that the Sermons now published are 
notably superior to the average of Dr. Forrest’s pulpit 
discourse, but only that they illustrate with some com- 
pleteness the substance and manner of his preaching. 
They are, with one or two exceptions, sermons which he 
was accustomed to deliver as he went about among the 
churches during his later years. They are but a few out 
of many that seemed of nearly equal value, and in choosing 
them I have been guided a good deal by the judgment of 
discerning friends who either read them in manuscript or 
had heard them spoken. For help in this matter, as well 
as in some other. ways, I am indebted especially to Miss 
Forrest ; to the late Rev. George Rae, M.A.; and to the 
Rev. W. H. Macfarlane, who has also read the proofs. 

In revising the Theological Lectures, I have had the 
advantage of referring for counsel on several points to the 
Rev. Professor A. C. Welch, D.D. These Lectures have 


been selected mainly for the reason that they embody 
Vil : 
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important elements of thought, very characteristic of 
Professor Forrest’s mind, which are not set forth in either 
of the two books by which he is so well and so widely 
known. 

Finally, I desire to acknowledge gratefully my obliga- 
tion to the writers of the appreciations which appear in these 
pages as independent Tributes, and to those friends of Dr. 
Forrest from whose letters I have quoted in the Memoir. 


J.H.L. 
August 1919. 
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Tue United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, during the 
last generation of its separate history, trained a number of 
notable men. Some of these have distinguished them- 
selves as authors and preachers; some hold at present 
important academic positions in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and the United States; and some, having completed 
fruitful lives, have entered into rest. Prominent among 
those who have thus fulfilled their earthly service were 
Alexander MacEwen and David Forrest. These two 
were comrades in college days, and the relationship formed 
in youth endured throughout life. Unlike each other 
in some respects, they yet had many characteristics and 
experiences in common. They were men of strong in- 
dividuality and force of will, courageous, resolute, cheerful. 
Both had conspicuous literary gifts, attained to eminence 
in the world of learning, and have their memorial in their 
writings ; both led strenuous, studious and crowded lives ; 
both combined scholarship with wide, practical interests, © 
loyalty to their own Church with catholicity of spirit, the 
love of knowledge with the love of mankind, breadth of 
vision with earnestness and simplicity of faith. In the 
service of the Gospel they completed nearly an equal 
number of years. The hour of sunset and evening bell 
came for each at the very crown and summit of his use- 
fulness ; and when the pilgrimage of the one was ended 
the other had but a little way to go. 
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It is in memory of Dr. Forrest that this volume has 
been prepared ; and we have thought that it should contain 
some account of his life and work. One begins to write 
such a memoir with a very real sense of the difficulties 
that beset the undertaking, with entire willingness and yet 
with a certain reverent reluctance. A life so varied, a 
character so many-sided, is not easily portrayed. A short 
statement may yet be too long, and many pages may still 
be too few. The intensity of one’s desire to be wholly 
truthful may in itself tend to impair perspective and pro- 
portion. Anxiety to leave out of the portrait no char- 
acteristic feature may produce a likeness vague and badly 
drawn. Personal sympathy may mislead the judgment, 
and insistent memories overcrowd the page. And yet it 
is well that some memoir of Forrest should be written, 
however inadequate it may be. For his writings, important 
as they are, do not convey a complete impression of the 
man. He was not only a theologian ; he was eminently 
a preacher and pastor; he was a light, a guide and a 

_strength to many ; he was a memorable and vital person- 
ality. . And it is wholly right that a record of what he was 
and did should remain, if only that those who did not 
know him may the better understand his works, and that 
those who were his friends may feel that his memory is 
not without its tribute. 

With this end in view it will be proper to begin this 
sketch with a narrative of Dr. Forrest’s career. When 
that has been completed one may fittingly go on to a 
description of his personal characteristics and ways ; then 
will follow an endeavour to portray his qualities as preacher 
and pastor; thereafter it will be well to attempt some 
account of his theological position and tendencies ; and it 
will be natural to conclude with a reference to his closing 
years as a Professor of Divinity in Glasgow College. 


J 
CAREER 


Davip Witt1am Forrest was born at Glasgow, May 16, 
1856. His father was the Rev. David Forrest, a United 
Presbyterian minister, who held charges at Troon and 
Glasgow. When this faithful servant of Christ died in 
1877 his son, then at the close of his university career, 
wrote a biographical sketch of him for the United Presby- 
terian Magazine. This was probably the first published 
writing of the future Professor of Theology, and he never 
wrote anything more beautiful or tender. It depicts with 
pathos, reticence and proper pride a career that was bur- 
dened with physical weakness, and yet was rich in fruitful 
achievement. Evidently Mr. Forrest was a man of theo- 
logical interests and of gentle and cheerful spirit, kindly, 
patient, of intense evangelistic zeal. In the work of build- 
ing up a congregation in St. Rollox, Glasgow, a busy 
industrial district, he had to face many discouragements. 
His ministry was among an artisan population which 
included a strong Roman Catholic element of the more 
fanatical type, and continued pastoral labour under such 
conditions was trying alike to strength and faith. One 
feels that almost Mr. Forrest might have been the preacher 
whom Matthew Arnold met one August day in Spitalfields, 

London :— 

I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 
“Tl] and o’erwork’d, how fare you in this scene?’ 
“Bravely !” said he ; “for I of late have been 
Much cheer’d with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.” 
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Now, the knowledge of these things about his father 
sheds light on some of Dr. Forrest’s own characteristics 
as a man and a teacher. He combined a full recognition 
of what is strong in the Roman theology with a rooted 
dislike of Catholicism in some of its phases ; his preaching 
had a warm evangelical glow ; his sermons reveal a keen 
sense of the perplexities of life and of the things in-human 
experience that are the enemies of hope; there was a 
tender note in all his references to those who suffer failure 
and discouragement ; he understood well the complexity 
of our industrial problems; and he united a great love of 
the common people with a perception of the difficulties 
that beset men who minister to them in spiritual things. 
Who can doubt that these traits of his mind and message 
were associated with memories of a father who laboured 
alone in a difficult place and was the servant of the poor 
- for the sake of Jesus Christ, who had to face ignorant 
prejudice and opposition, who was pre-eminently an evan- 
gelist, who had little to cheer him in the way of worldly 
success, who bore a heavy burden and fought a hard battle 
with a brave and patient heart ? 

When Mr. Forrest was at the point of death we are 
told that, « calling his son and daughter to his bedside, 
and angles with sad remembrance at their mother was 
gone before, he said, ‘ Love oneanother. I commend you 
to God and the word of His grace.’”” Those who have 
known Dr. and Miss Forrest will understand the pathos 
of this incident ; will be confident also that the benediction 
of the father followed his children and was fulfilled ; and 
will confess how perfectly they obeyed his dying counsel. 
Throughout Forrest’s life his sister and he dwelt together 
in singular and devoted comradeship, sharing, in loyalty 
and unity, the joys and sorrows of a varied experience. 
And all the distinction and rich fellowship which he brought 
to their home was balanced by the admiration, love and 
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untiring ministry which she rendered him without measure 
and without failure to the end. 

The High School of Glasgow, where Forrest received 
the greater part of his early. training, is an institution of 
long and honourable renown, venerable by reason of its 
traditional association with the University, and for the 
service it has rendered from of old to the cause of Scottish 
education. It has an illustrious record also in respect of 
the number of distinguished men who have owed to it the 
foundation of their learning. Certainly, Forrest always 
cherished towards the High School a sentiment of grateful 
affection, because of the things that he learned there, the 
friendships which he enjoyed, and the formative influences 
exerted on his mind by several of the teachers. It is 
evident also, from the concurrence of many witnesses, that 
Forrest exhibited at school all the characteristics which 
distinguished him in later life. The comrades of his youth, 
as of his manhood, found him quick, eager, determined, 
masterful and generous. Perhaps it is always thus. It 
may be that those who know us at school know us as we 
always are to be. Neither the passing of time nor the 
experience of life seems to alter very greatly either the 
substance or even the outline of human character. 

It is interesting to know that Forrest at school was an 
enthusiastic player of cricket. Whether he excelled in 
that ancient and noble game history does not say. And 
this is a point on which we may venture to entertain 
a doubt. It is easier for some men to command success 
with book and pen than with ball and bat and such-like 
wayward things. But however this may be, he always 
retained his love of cricket, and would sometimes travel 
far to see a match. Nor was his interest confined to one 
form of outdoor exercise, for he continued to practise 
tennis and golf, if not with unmingled triumph, at least 
with unchanging hopefulness. And this element in his 
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character must be counted to him for righteousness. At 
least, it is necessary to mention it as an example of the 
many-sided interest in all things human and wholesome . 
which distinguished the man and accounted for so much 
of his attractiveness. 

In boyhood, however, as in later life, Forrest was 
pre-eminently a student. He won many prizes during 
his school career, and finally gained the Paul and Ewing 
gold medals for proficiency in Greek. But before he left’ 
the High School he had achieved something more valuable 
than medals of gold; he had attained to the choice of a- 
career. At the age of fourteen he told his mother that 
he was resolved to be a minister like his father. “Well, 
my son,” was her reply, “‘it is a good life, but it is a very 
hard life.” This was a kindly and natural saying. Mrs. 
Forrest had seen her husband fight a stern and lonely 
battle ; and it was with a certain wistfulness that she saw 
her son prepare to gird himself with his father’s sword. 
Hers was the voice of that affectionate experience which 
has learned the difficulties of a certain path in life, and 
would be glad to see the feet of beloved youth directed to 
a smoother way. : 


¥? eke 
a ES 
car 
AY 


I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil must cease and rest begin, 
Am weary thinking of your road. 

But adventurous youth, fortunately, is not dissuaded 
from a career by the thought that it is arduous ; and 
having put his hand to the plough Forrest did not look 
back. One cannot doubt that he proved the truth of his 
mother’s words as years went by. In the service of the 
ministry he spent “a hard life,” for he gave to it generously 
of his best, and the measure of his labours was always 
beyond the measure of his strength. But if he found his 
vocation to be hard, he also found it to be « very good,” 
full of interest and Opportunity, rich in manifold com- 
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pensations. Nor, in the end of his days, would he have 
wished the choice of his youth to have been other than 
it was. 

In the year 1872 Forrest entered upon his college 
career. He was fortunate in the opportunity of his 
studentship. For those were great days in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow—days, especially, of awakening and 
stimulus for men whose bent was philosophical and 
literary. Lushington was then teacher of Greek, 
Ramsay of Latin. The chair of Logic was occupied 
by John Veitch, an acute dialectician and a man of 
rich humanity and of wide culture. John Nichol was 
Professor of English Literature, and Edward Caird of 
Moral Philosophy. These were all enlightening teachers, 
and to all of them Forrest was indebted ; but it was to the 
two last mentioned that he owed the most. 

Nichol was a man whose power is apt to be under- 
estimated by those who know him only through his 
writings. He possessed in rare combination the qualities 
which most certainly appeal to the imagination and inspire 
the mind of youth. He was an arresting personality, 
picturesque and daring, the enemy of convention and 
commonplace. His brilliance of diction and impressive- 
ness of oratory illustrated to the full his wealth of learning 
in classical and modern literature. His lectures were rich 
in surprises and audacities and swift gleams of insight. 
They were also characterised sometimes by passion, pathos 
and tenderness. No one ever read poetry better than he, 
with more varied inflection, sympathy or interpreting 
power. Sometimes, as for instance in his lectures on 
Burns and Lamb, his voice quivered and laboured under 
a burden of emotion. ‘To these qualities, also, he added 
a command of invective and of pungent phrase, as well as 
the most minute accuracy of statement and a scholar’s 
contempt for vague generalising and inexact quotation. 
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He was quick to Bes and expose ignorance that was 
disguised by rhetoric and misunderstanding that was veiled 
by ambiguity. ‘No one, gentlemen,” he used to say, 
“no one will attain to distinction in this class by mere 
unintelligent industry’: but, on the other hand, it was 
quite impossible ricer a great deal of industry to face 
the ordeal of the sudden questions with which he surprised 
us, or to compass the amount of work that he required. 
Altogether he was a man fitted, as few have been, to teach 
his appointed subject, and to inspire men with an abiding 
and understanding love for‘the English tongue. And 
so it is worthy of note that we find Nichol testifying 
regarding Forrest ‘that he was the most distinguished — 
student of his year, having obtained by acclamation 
the Buchanan Prize open to the competition of the 
whole class, and both the first prizes at the written 
examinations.” 

_ There can be no doubt, however, that the man who 
influenced Forrest most powerfully in his college days 
was Dr. Edward Caird. The Moral Philosophy class- 
room in Caird’s time was a place where many experienced 
intellectual regeneration. One might say of it, “This and 
that mind was born here.” There are not a few men still 
living who look back to it through the long years with 
sentiments of wellnigh religious reverence. They behold 
again the tall scholarly figure of the Master as he entered 
the room with bent head and almost diffident air; they 
see his face, remarkable only for its aes lee brow 
and large luminous eyes ; they remember his lucid exposi- 
tion and penetrating comment ; ; they recall how he laboured 
in lecturing to make his meaning clear to the simplest 
minds, how his countenance lighted up as he spoke with 
the clear flame of a purely intellectual enthusiasm ; they 


think of him as an apostle of ideas, an evangelist of 
the mind. 
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Such was Caird as he lives in the recollection of his 
students. The debt that they owe to him is not that he 
made them adherents of a certain philosophical school, but 
that he awakened their intelligence, taught them to think, 
gave them a standpoint from which the world appeared 
as an intelligible, orderly, spiritual whole. No doubt his 
influence was, in the first instance, revolutionary ; to be 
awakened out of sleep is, when one considers it, a revolu- 
tionary’ experience. At the first touch of his dialectic 
many old forms of thought and of belief dissolved and 
vanished away. He caused men sometimes to feel as if 
the solid earth had passed from under their feet ; he made 
them to understand the emotions of eg and iis soldiers 
when they 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
But while this was the earlier effect of Caird’s teaching, it 
was rarely the final and permanent effect. After destruc- 
tion came rebuilding ; after doubt, new assurance ; after 
negation, a deeper faith ; after the passing of the traditional 
Zion, the appearing of a city that had foundations. 

Such were the fruits of Caird’s instruction in the case 
at least of many. youths who afterwards accomplished 
important work in various spheres of human thought and 
service. And such was its influence on Forrest. ‘The 
Dead Master” was the title he gave to the memorial 
tribute which he published in the Scotsman on the day 
when the Master of Balliol was laid to rest ; and this title 
did not refer merely to Caird’s official designation as the 
head of an Oxford College ; it indicated the attitude of 
Forrest’s mind. There are many respects, as we shall see, in 
which he was all his life a disciple of Caird. His manner 
of approaching a subject ; his belief in the essential reason- 
ableness of faith; his confidence in the value of dogmatic; 
his reconciling and harmonising habit of thought—all 
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these were directly due to the genius of Edward Caird 
in its power to liberate, quicken, stablish and strengthen. 

Forrest spent five years at Glasgow University ; and 
they were years of breathless and varied activity. He 
was medallist in Greek, Logic, and English Literature ; 
first prizeman in Latin and Moral Philosophy ; and he 
gained the Cowan Gold Medal in Latin, open to the 
competition of all the students. Also, he graduated 
with Honours in Philosophy. In all this there is nothing 
that is surprising to those who knew the man. But one 
does marvel to learn that he attained to the prize-list 
in Mathematics, a subject regarding which he used to 
quote with appreciation the dom mot of Andrew Lang 
about “the baseless assumptions of Euclid, and the low 
cunning of Algebra.” 

One of Forrest’s striking qualities throughout life was 
his skill in controversy. A more agile, dexterous and 
keen debater it were difficult to imagine. He was 
always one whom it was easier to criticise in his absence 
than to encounter in discussion face to-face. His style 
of fence was sometimes, indeed, distasteful to an 
antagonist, for it was almost ruthless in its energy. 
Especially was this the case when he suspected in an 
opponent anything of unfounded assumption or pre- 
tentious mediocrity. At such a time he was apt to be 
without mercy; and his swift blade was driven home 
with joyous and pitiless precision. And this debating 
power was carefully practised and developed by him in 
his college days. He was a famous and redoubtable 
figure in the Dialectic Society, which contained at that 
time several foemen worthy of his steel. Stories of his 
achievements in that arena continued to be repeated in 
the University long after he had left it. Dr. A. B. D. 
Alexander, a distinguished comrade of his, says on this 
point : “He made a name for himself as the most 
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brilliant speaker in the Dialectic. And when it got 
abroad that ‘wee Forrest’ was going to reply or lead 
off in some debate every one was on the alert and full of 
expectation.” A like testimony is borne by Sir Henry 
Jones: “I remember soon after I came to Glasgow, a 
lonely student from Wales, hearing him speak at a great 
political meeting, and marvelling at his power and eloquence 
and gifts.” 

In agreement with these witnesses is the following 
comprehensive statement by Dr. T. B. Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Knox College, Toronto : 
“Tn the class, in the ‘ Dialectic,’ in the endless interchange 
of thought by which students educate one another, he 
was always keen, alert, quick; his rapid, and even 
torrential speech being scarcely swift enough to convey 
the overflowing tide of his ideas. He had a highly 
developed critical power, which did not permit him to 
be any man’s disciple. Many of his fellow-students 
simply reproduced the ideas they had imbibed ;_ but 
Forrest always reacted upon them, and took them up 
into his own constructive work.” 

Many of those who were accustomed to hear Forrest 
conduct debates were convinced that his true calling in 
life was that of a barrister, and it was probably with this 
end in view that Caird advised him to apply for the 
Snell Exhibition and go to Oxford. This suggestion 
was respectfully considered but was set aside. ‘’he lure 
of the ministry had not lost its charm for this ardent 
spirit. The voice of his chosen vocation kept calling in 
his ears, and he made haste to obey it. He was not 
insensible to the appeal of other careers which seemed ° 
to promise glittering prizes ; but he held steadfastly on 
in what was for him the higher way. 

And so, when his University career was completed, 
Forrest proceeded to the United Presbyterian Theological 
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College, Edinburgh. The Principal of that college in 
those days was Dr. John Cairns, one of the great 
Scotsmen of his time, a man revered everywhere for his 
character, his learning and his powers as a pulpit orator. 
Dr. John Ker occupied the chair of Practical Training, 
which had been, in fact, created for him. A unique 
preacher, a winning personality and a writer of much 
literary grace, Ker proved himself a wise guide, teacher 
and friend of his students throughout all the years of 
his service ; and, as Forrest said, “for them his words 
and the spiritual charm of his life were a blessed and 
unforgettable memory.” . In the New Testament Class 
Dr. Johnston showed himself a conservative scholar, a care- 
ful exegete, and displayed those qualities that had marked 
him as a preacher. The instruction in Old Testament 
literature was given by Professor J. A. Paterson who had 
been an extremely distinguished student both at Aberdeen 
and Oxford. Dr. Paterson did not conduct his pupils 
very deeply into the theological part of his subject. But - 
he was a consummate teacher of the Hebrew language ; 
and not a few who began their studies under his guidance 
became notable Semitic scholars. Dr. Duff, who taught 
Church History, belonged to the literary and picturesque 
school of historians. A man of broad theological sym- 
pathies and generous culture, his influence was always 
friendly to all that was catholic, humane and devotional 
in the life of the Church and its ministry. He was 
widely respected in the city for his services to the cause 
of education there ; and the power which he exerted for 
good, alike in academic and public life, was none the less 
real that it was gently and quietly exercised. Possessing 
such men as these, the Theological College in Castle 
Terrace was well fitted to perform its part ; and its fruits 
were honourable to itself and of value to the Scottish 


Church. : 
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It cannot be said, however, that the doctrinal teaching 
given in that college during the ’70’s and ’80’s was of 
an adventurous kind. It was not speculative ; it did not 
deal in critical excitements ; it conducted the mind on no 
expeditions of discovery ; nor did it open to the youthful 
vision any 

Magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas. 
This is not said in depreciation, or in any impiety of 
memory, but just in recognition of undeniable, and, no 
doubt, unavoidable fact. On the other hand, great free- 
dom was given to the students in the matter of private 
debate ; and the meetings of their different societies were 
never wanting in life or movement or audacity of speech. 
There was a true spirit of camaraderie in the place ; 
much earnest discussion of questions in Theology and 
Literature ; much communing of kindred spirits during 
long strolls on the Pentlands and amid the historic scenes 
of Scotland’s “romantic town.” -It was thus, as well as 
in free discussion round the fireside, that many of life’s 
best friendships were formed, and that those influences 
were created that endured the longest. It may be that 
those who were students at the College in Castle Terrace 
knew as much as most men of the glamour and charm of 
undergraduate life in Edinburgh, and understood as well 
as others the truth of the sentiment that Stevenson has 
expressed with such characteristic sympathy— 

O years ayont, O years awa’! 

My lads, ye’ll mind whate’er befa’ ; 

My lads, ye’ll mind the bield o’ the law 

When the mune was shining clearly. 
In all this interesting life of hope and preparation Forrest 
took a full and distinguished part. But one has the im- 
pression that he had emerged from the labours of his 
University course in a condition of some fatigue, and that 
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his time in Edinburgh was one of comparative rest and 
quiet. : 

After leaving the Theological College Forrest spent 
some time as a student at the University of Leipzig where 
he was greatly impressed, especially, by the personality 
and teaching of the venerable Franz Delitzsch, then at the 
height of his influence. This was, of course, not his only 
visit to Germany ; and while he never became one of 
those who awaited with reverent eagerness each new utter- 
ance of the Teutonic oracle, he was always conscious of -a 
great debt to the scholars of the Fatherland. It is evident, 
also, from his letters, that until the great disillusionment of 
1914 he continued to place considerable confidence in the 
political good-will and peaceful intentions of the Kaiser’s 
Government. 

The next step in the pilgrimage of the young divine 
was marked by his being licensed to preach the Gospel. 
This occurred in October 1880; and Forrest then became 
a “Scottish probationer.” It is difficult for many people 
to understand the precise ecclesiastical standing of a pro- 
bationer ; and this is no wonder, for he has no precise 
standing. In some ways he resembles a deacon in the 
Anglican ‘Church, inasmuch as, while he may preach and 
conduct public worship, he may not dispense the sacra- 
ments. But he is unlike a deacon in this respect, that he 
has not been ordained by the laying on of hands. Hence 
he is neither a “clergyman” nor a “layman”? ; he is 
a man on trial. He is sent to preach to such congre- 
gations as are in need of a pastor, and the theory is 
that until he receives a call from one of these he has not 
completed his training. This call of the Christian people 
is held to be a necessary proof that he has a true vocation 
from God. Only when this proof has been supplied does 
he receive ordination and become a regular minister of 
the Gospel, in Presbyterian orders. 
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The position of a probationer is thus a difficult and 
delicate one, without security of status, and therefore 
beset with anxiety. The system, also, which compels a 
man to await popular election, as the necessary condition 
of being ordained, has resulted in great trial and disap- 
pointment to not a few brilliant students and devout 
spirits. The long years of hope deferred have left their 
mark on many.a heart and brain. Of such trials and 
Sorrows, however, Forrest had no experience. His 
preaching made an immediate appeal to the Church, and 
he received a bewildering number of calls. So much was 
this the case that he was embarrassed by the multitude of 
his invitations, and spent a very troublous time in en- 
deavouring to come to a decision as to which of them 
he should accept. One remembers hearing a preacher 
of that time say : “If that terrible man, Forrest, would 
only accept a call and settle down, the rest of us would 
have a chance.” : 

A characteristic story is told of Forrest when he was 
being examined by the Presbytery before receiving licence. 
A clergyman who, through long practice, had. become 
skilled in the art of detecting youthful heresies put the 
question : ‘‘ What do you understand by the saying that 
a man Is in a state of salvation?”” The reply was prompt 
and incisive: “I should say that a man is in a state of 
salvation when he is in harmony with the nature of the 
universe.” This answer was counted by some to be 
wanting in due respect for the Court: and no doubt it 
was given with mischievous intent. But it was a legiti- 
mate measure of self-defence, and it was characteristically 
adroit. It might have a suspicious sound, and its terms 
might be unusual; but no one could say that it was 
untrue, or inconsistent with any recognised theological 
system, whether ancient or modern. 


In a later section of this Memoir an endeavour will be 
Cc 
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made to give some general account of Forrest’s qualities 
as preacher and pastor. It will, therefore, not be necessary | 
at this point to enter at length into the details and mere 
external circumstances of his ministerial career. I may, 
however, refer in a few brief paragraphs to the various 
charges which he held. 

Among .the congregations that desired the services of 
the young preacher at the beginning of his career were 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool; Cardiff ; Bolton; Elgin 
Street, Glasgow ; Saffronhall, Hamilton. The last of 
these invitations he resolved to accept, and was accord- 
ingly ordained to the ministerial office in June 1882. 
Hamilton is an old historic town on the banks of the 
Clyde, associated with many incidents in the story of the 
Scottish people. It is also a busy industrial place, and 
so, like many of our towns, it combines ancient traditions 
with the democratic stir of modern life. Here Forrest 
laboured with much faithfulness and success and with 
constant devotion to study for nearly five years. We 
are told-that when he began his ministry in this place 
the congregation was suffering from the effects of dis- 
union within itself, and that ‘‘ the young pastor showed 
amazing tact and wisdom in his successful endeavours 
to secure peace and unity.” We are assured also that 
“the Hamilton people continued always to take pride in 
the career of Dr. Forrest, and to feel that his achievements 
were an honour to themselves.” 

In May 1887 he was inducted to the pastorate of the 
congregation at Moffat. This was a charge much coveted 
among the younger ministry, for reasons that are readily 
understood. Moffat is a delightful border town, set in 
the midst of a beautiful district. It is not far from the 
memory-haunted region of Yarrow, and is within driving 
distance of St. Mary’s Loch, beloved of Wordsworth, 


where the swan 
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Floats double, swan and shadow. 


In those days many interesting people lived in and round 
about. Moffat, and many also were attracted to it as a 
place of rest and healing. Here he formed some of his 
most valued friendships, and made the acquaintance of 
many distinguished men; here he strengthened and 
widened the foundations of his theological learning and 
exercised a singularly fruitful ministry. It is no wonder, 
_ therefore, that Forrest enjoyed the years spent ‘in Moffat, - 
and that he was unwilling to leave an attached and kindly 
people. His preaching during this time continually 
increased in power and maturity, and his widening fame 
attracted the attention of many congregations. -He re- 
ceived, for instance, a call from Ibrox Church, Glasgow, 
to become successor to Dr. Joseph Leckie. He, however, 
remained in Moffat till 1894, when he became colleague’ 
to Dr. James Black in the pastorate of Wellington 
Church, Glasgow. 

Wellington was the most influential United Presby- 
terian Church in the West of Scotland, and the happiness 
of Forrest’s ministry there was largely increased by the 
cordiality of his relations with his venerable colleague. 
The burden of labour incidental to a large city charge 
told, however, somewhat severely on his strength, and 
this burden was considerably augmented by the hard 
study in which he was involved by his appointment in 
1894 to the Kerr Lectureship in Theology. He, there- 
fore, thought it wise to accept a call from the congrega- 
tion at Skelmorlie, a charming residential place on the 
shores of the Firth of Clyde. There he ministered with 
great contentment until 1903, when he was inducted to 
his last pastoral charge as colleague to Dr. Mair at 
Morningside, Edinburgh. | . 

During the years of his’ ministry in Glasgow and 
Skelmorlie, however, there had occurred some of: the 
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most important experiences of Forrest’s career. In 1898 
Glasgow University conferred on him the degree of 
- Doctor of Divinity, and his attainment to this honour 
was a sequel to the publication, in the previous year, 
of his Kerr Lectures: “The Christ of History and of 
Experience.”” This important and celebrated book was 
produced in circumstances of considerable difficulty, as 
is witnessed by the following note from Rev. James 
Kellock, B.D.: “Dr. Forrest told me one day that he 
had been attracted to the subject of his book through 
a consideration of the. problem raised in his mind by the 
Hegelian Philosophy, which tended to set aside historic 
fact and to lay exclusive emphasis on the Idea. When 
the half of the time allowed for the preparation of the 
lectures was gone, he was dismayed to find that he had 
come to a full stop and could get no further on with the 
problem. His health, also, was poor at this time, and he 
was advised by his physician to take at least three months’ 
rest. One day, however, when listening to a lecture on 
some historical subject, his mind began to work round in 
a fertile direction, and following up this path, he finished 
his book.” 

But the labours and perplexities which thus attended 
the preparation of this work were amply rewarded. It 
achieved an immediate triumph ; it was well received by 
reviewers on its first appearance, and has since passed 
through seven editions. Also, it gave to its author an 
assured place in the theological world. It is interesting, 
in going over his correspondence, to find letters about 
the book from so many distinguished men; like Drs. 
Boyd Carpenter, Hensley Henson, G. B. Stevens, Van 
Dyke, Herbert Story, Marshall Lang, Edward and John 
Caird, Alexander Maclaren, Joseph Parker. The two 
last named of these were, each in his own way, men of 
great pulpit genius, and it is worth while to note their 
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opinion. Dr. Maclaren says: ‘I have read your book 
with unfailing admiration, with general approval and 
sometimes with envy.” The letter of Dr. Parker, dated 
December 31, 1891, is ‘extremely characteristic : “I like 
your plan, it is roomy, practical, and modern. I mean 
to bathe my soul in this crystal pool and to leave my 
leprosy in it. I am confident that God meant me to see 
this fresh setting of His Gospel. I don’t, however, care 
for your idea of Christ’s ‘Good’ (pp. 32-35). . Look at 
it again. I like the footnote. The heavens be kind to 
you next year—to-morrow !. Just a shadow between 
the Old and the New! It is ever so, if only we knew 
it.” This letter is subscribed “Your friend and debtor, 
Joseph Parker.” : 

The success of this volume is not to be wondered’at. 
For one thing, it is extremely well written. Its style is 
not imaginative, nor epigrammatic, nor highly coloured, 
but it is eminently lucid, flowing, nervous, incisive. 
Immense mental energy is displayed in its compact and 
vigorous periods, in the adroitness of its phrasing and the 
sharpness of its definition. Moreover, it is illustrated 
by a wealth of literary allusion and, quotation. These 
qualities of style do not, however, explain the power of 
the book, for literary form is not unduly valued in 
theological circles. A further secret of its appeal is to 
be found in the vital importance of the subject with 
which it’ is concerned, as well as in the learning: and 
philosophical grasp that it displays. But perhaps it owes 
its attractiveness chiefly to the theology which it main- 
tains. That theology is orthodox, and yet liberal ; 
definite, but not unsympathetic; firmly based on a con- 
sistent philosophy, yet considerate always of practical 
religious interests. It would be a mistake to call the 
book an essay in compromise, but it may be described 
as an essay in conciliation. It seeks to harmonise ancient 
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tradition with modern knowledge. It keeps open the 
lines of communication with the past, while it strives to 
-establish a strategic position that can be defended in the 
circumstances of the present time, and that lends itself 
to forward movement in the days that are to come. 
Hence, it delivers a message that is very helpful to many 
in our day: ‘There is a great company of intelligent 
people in all communions whose great problem is just the 
difficulty of being true at once to history and to experi- 
ence. “They are genuinely and vitally attached to the 
hallowed forms of Christian faith, but they find it hard 
to reconcile the old inheritance of belief with the results 
of present knowledge, and with those forces of thought 
that they feel’ to be marching on to the dominion of 
the future. 

Dr. Forrest soon obtained convincing proof of the 
reputation which he had achieved through his Kerr Lec- 
tures. In the summer of 1900 he was offered the chair 
of Apologetics in Knox College, Toronto. This was in 
itself an attractive invitation, and it was rendered the 
more impressive by the warmth and cordiality with which 
it was given and repeated. It received, of course, full 
and anxious consideration, but was finally declined. 
Speaking of this incident, Dr. Kilpatrick, Professor of 
‘Theology in Knox College, says: “The class-room was 
his true goal. It is a pity that he held back from it so 
long. I think with deep regret of his refusal of the 
invitation of the Board of Knox College to become Pro- 
fessor of Apologetic and Christian Ethic. No -subject 
could have suited him better, and he would have found 
his work among Canadian students most congenial. I 
did my best to persuade him ; but he preferred to do his 
work in the Motherland.” This last sentence of Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s reveals the secret of Dr. Forrest’s refusal to 
_accept this offer of the Canadian Professorship ; it was 
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simple attachment to the Church-and Land of his fathers. 
Some are by disposition colonists and wanderers ; Forrest 
was a dweller at home. . 
In the same year, however, he was asked: to deliver 
certain theological lectures in American Colleges, and 
to this request he agreed. During 1gor he, accordingly, 
addressed the students of Hartford Divinity School and 
of Union Theological .Seminary; as well as those of 
Princeton, Montreal, Chicago and Cleveland Universities. 
At this time, too, he acted as Divinity delegate from 
Glasgow University at the Bicentenary of Yale, where he 
delivered also the Carew Lectures in Theology. All this 
represents a long programme of work, and to it must 
be. added the preaching of many sermons and the pro- 
nouncing of occasional orations at academic gatherings. 
References to Dr. Forrest made by the American and 
Canadian press during this visit are marked by character- 
istic cordiality and frankness. He is described as “a 
very éntertaining and lively gentleman”; ‘a _ brilliant 
Scottish divine”; ‘‘an accomplished orator” ; “an elo- 
quent and convincing preacher” ; “a striking person- 
ality.” It was evident also that some of the Western 
journalists were impressed by the freedom of his theo- 
logical utterances, and by their avoidance of scholastic 
_ terms and traditional phrases. One of the great qualities 
of the American people is its genius for hospitality, and 
in Forrest’s case it was exercised to the full. If his time 
in the United States was an arduous one, it was to the 
last degree lively and stimulating. No doubt there was 
a good deal in his temperament that was congenial to the 
American mind, and he possessed many friends among 
the theologians of the Republic, notably Professor Van 
Dyke and Dr. G. B. Stevens, Professor of Theology at 
Yale. That his lectures were approved in the Colleges 
which he visited is evidenced by the requests he received 
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in later years to return for the performance of various 
academic duties. Although he was never able to accept 
these invitations, he retained the warmest and happiest 
recollections of his theological pilgrimage in the lands of 
the West. 

1901 was thus a very busy and crowded year for Dr. 
Forrest. The truth is that, although he went to Skel- 
morlie promising himself a time of quietness, his ministry 
there was full of alarms and excursions, and the activi- 
ties of his life constantly increased in number and variety. 
He was one of those men who are always intending to 
rest but never fulfil their intention. A temperament 
like his renders repose impossible so long as the oppor- 
tunity of service lasts. It says much for the climate of 
Skelmorlie and for the kindness of its people that, spite 
of his restless energies and laborious adventures, he left it 
a much stronger and healthier man than he had been 
when he began his ministry there. There can be no 
doubt that this charge was in many ways very congenial 
to him, for he. had many valued friends in the congre- 
gation, and he found constant inspiration in the romantic 
outlook of the place upon the charmed waters of the 
Firth of Clyde and across to the rugged peaks of Arran. 
Sir Henry Jones says of him at this time: “His visits 
to us after I had become Professor, when he came up 
from the West Coast, were like the coming of a Spring 
breeze : so full of enterprise was his soul.” 

In Edinburgh there awaited him new calls to manifold 
labour. The care of a great congregation is burden 
enough for any man, but there fell to his hands eccles}- 
astical duties of many kinds that lay altogether outside 
the requirements of his pastoral charge. He had always 
been interested in the affairs of the Church Courts, and 
his powers as a debater suited him to take a leading part 
in Synod and Assembly. One of his earlier appearances 
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in the Synod is thus described by Rev. Robert Small, 
M.A., who witnessed it: “The Committee on the Care 
of Youth had its report to submit. There was a marvel- 
lous piéce de résistance laid on the table in the shape of 
some Instructional Scheme, which was to embroil all Sunday 
Schools and Bible Classes (as it seemed to many) in a 
Cyclopean seething-pot of ‘braininess’! Forrest saw his 
chance—and took it. Mounting the rostrum he began 
with a flip of his coat-tails which meant mischief, and pro- 
ceeded to make ‘hay’ of this new Syllabus. How he 
tossed its clauses about and covered them with good- 
natured chaff! Nothing was in the least degree over- 
done: the hatchet was never used, where the stiletto 
served the purpose ; and in all the quick-flashing raillery, 
which sent the Synod into successive peals of laughter, 
there was not one unkind cut given!” © This:-is-airex= 
tremely characteristic incident, and it illustrates the talent 
which soon gave him a debating reputation in the Synod 
like that which he had enjoyed at the University. He 
was chosen in 1900 to move, in the Supreme Court of the 
United Presbyterian Church, the resolution which finally 
committed that denomination to union with the Free 
Church of Scotland. And this indicated an ecclesiastical 
eminence which involved Dr. Forrest in a good deal of 
arduous service during later years. 

Perhaps the most laborious of the ecclesiastical tasks 
which he was thus called to discharge was connected with 
his tenure of office as Convener of the United Free 
Church Committee on Education. ‘The relations between 
Church and State in educational matters have never been 
easy of adjustment, and have in modern times involved 
some difficult situations. In Scotland, as in England, 
problems have emerged in this sphere which have had 
their roots in history. The Church in former times had 
the care of youth entirely in its own hands. It trained 
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the teachers, it supported the schools, and it exercised 
supervision over the whole conduct of instruction, both 
secular and religious. Nor can it be said that the Church 
failed in the performance of these duties. On the con- 
trary, the achievements of the Scottish people attest the 
general fidelity and efficiency of the old academic order. 
Under the circumstances of modern life, however, the 
resources of the ecclesiastical authority proved insufficient 
to meet the demands of the situation. Hence it came 
about that the State found it necessary to establish a ° 
system of national schools, administered by local Boards 
and directed by a Government Department. This change 
took place in 1872. But while the Presbyterian Churches 
at that time surrendered the greater part of their educa- 
tional power and property, they continued to maintain 
their Colleges for the training of teachers. By doing so 
they ensured that the future instructors of youth should 
be qualified to impart religious knowledge to their pupils. 
But changing times brought new necessities, and in the 
opening years of the twentieth century the Government 
determined to take the Training Colleges also under its 
control. In the carrying out of this purpose it had, of 
‘course, to enter into conference with the Churches, and 
this was the business that occupied Dr. Forrest’s Com- 
mittee during his convenership. The ends which the 
Convener, as representing his Committee, had in view 
were—the repayment of the funds that had been expended 
in connection with the College buildings; security that 
religious instruction should continue to be given; and 
assurance that representatives of the Churches would have 
a place in the Provincial Committees. The negotiations 
incidental to the carrying out of this policy were difficult 
and prolonged. Many interests and susceptibilities were 
involved : harmony with the Church of Scotland authori- 
ties had to be maintained ; and it was necessary to meet 
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the varying wishes of the three Colleges concerned, as well 
as to convince the representatives of the Government. 
That this intricate business was: carried to a successful 
issue was largely due to the energy, skill and determina- 
tion of the Convener. Of this one finds abundant evidence 
in private letters which Dr. Forrest received from officials 
of the Department and from his own colleagues. The 
amount of labour which the whole matter entailed will be 
appreciated by all men of affairs, and it proved a heavy 
tax upon the powers of a man whose physical reserves of — 
energy were never large. But in this way is accomplished 
much of the most valuable work that is done for the 
Church and Nation. It is performed quietly by willing 
servants who toil for no earthly reward, whose services 
are for the most part unrecognised and unknown. Its 
cost is the overwork, the weariness, and often the shortened 
lives of able and devoted men. 

Another matter of public concern which Kenly inter- 
ested Dr. Forrest’s mind was the subject of Ecclesiastical 
Reconciliation. He was a whole-hearted advocate of the 
movement that created the United Free Church. And he 
extended a like sympathy to that later development of 
thought which had for its end the complete reunion of 
the severed sections of Scottish Presbyterianism. All the 
idealism of his nature was fired by the vision of an issue 
that should restore to the National Church that integrity 
which it lost in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
Many different causes were at work in his mind to inspire 
him in the service of this great cause. As an observer of. 
the times he saw that the old watchwords of division had 
lost their appeal—that the masses of Christian people were 
simply without interest in the memories of Secession and 
Disruption. He perceived, too, that the demands of the 
new age for social service and theological restatement 
could hardly be met by a disunited Church. Also, in 
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this as in other matters, he was profoundly influenced by 
the philosophy which he had learned from Edward Caird. 
That philosophy was the enemy of all undisciplined in- 
dividualism. It taught, indeed, that each man should be 
true to himself, but it required him to remember that 
himself was part of an organic whole. It was unfriendly, 
moreover, to all endeavours to distinguish sharply between 
the interests of the Christian State and those of the Chris- 
tian Church. And it maintained that all movements of 
separation and disunion were of value only as means 
to the final attainment of a richer and more fruitful 
harmony. 

Hence, the day when the Supreme Courts of the two 
great Scottish Churches appointed Committees to discuss 
together the whole question of union was a great day for 
Forrest as for many another Christian patriot. The 
meetings of these Committees were for him of intense 
interest, and his correspondence shows that he was able 
on more than one occasion to speak a word that was help- 
ful to the cause of mutual understanding. It is necessary, 
of course, to observe reticence in speaking of matters 
that have not yet reached an issue, and of discussions 
that were of necessity private, but one may say with 
perfect discretion that Forrest was always willing to 
advance as far as his Church was willing to go. “It may 
be said, also, that he combined fidelity to the general 
position of his own party with the most sympathetic 
understanding of the ideals represented by the older 
Voluntaryism on the one hand, and by the Church of 
Scotland on the other. This is indicated by the saying of 
Dr. W. P. Paterson, Professor of Theology, Edinburgh 
University : “The death of Dr. Forrest was a great loss 
to positive and progressive theology, and especially to the 
cause of Christian Reunion.” Forrest was not willing to 
see the rich fruits of history surrendered to the absolutism 
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of logic. It was his desire that, in the ultimate recon- 


struction, nothing should be lost, but that all which had 


been of value in the conflicts and opposing purposes of 
the past should be conserved for the enrichment and 
efficiency of the Church that was to be. As indicating 
the essential motives which governed his attitude towards 
all questions of Ecclesiastical Reconciliation, as well as the 
spirit in which he approached them, it is appropriate to 
quote here some passages from the speech with which he 
moved the resolution to unite with the Free Church. 
This speech, as already indicated, was given at the last 
meeting of the United Presbyterian Synod on October 
30, 1900. 

Ever since the days of Bossuet the reproach most frequently 
cast at Protestantism—and not unjustly—has been its persistent 
tendency to break up into fragments. We, at least, are doing our 
best to remove that reproach from our own doors. Weare setting 
an example, perhaps not unneeded even by some of those who come 
to rejoice with us. For this union will strike a resounding note 
through Christendom, and will help forward in ways that we 
cannot conceive the great cause of the Church’s unity. It is 
easy to disparage a union like this by calling it an ecclesiastical 
arrangement, and by telling, us what is true enough—that the 
ecclesiastical does not appeal to the interest and thought of the 
people as it once did; that the subjects which most deeply touch 
them are the problems of Christian belief and the social applica- 
tions of religion. These, indeed, are the fundamental questions ; 
but it is because this union has the gravest bearing on the right 
treatment of these that it has commanded such steadfast support. 
Nothing has tended more to bring it about than what may be 
termed the centripetal movement of Christian thought in these days 
of scientific method and critical inquiry, the growing and indis- 
putable conviction that the essentials of faith are few, and that 

apart from these the widest range “and diversity of view does not 
constitute the weakness but the strength of the Church. ‘This 
perception of the proportion of doctrine, this concentration on 
what is really vital, is one of the most salient facts of our time, 
and it could not leave us where we stood ecclesiastically. As 
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regards the Church, the problem that most presses upon us is how 
to reconcile earnestness with tolerance and unity with comprehen- 
sion. . . . The only unity, truly Christian is that which comes 
from within the Church, from the realisation by Christians that 
they have no warrant to pass arbitrary rules of exclusion against 
those who adhere loyally to the Gospel of Christ, and that it is the 
spirit of the Lord Himself that teaches them to distinguish: between 
the vital and the accidental. When two Christian communions 
have become possessed with this conviction, then, where no 
practical difficulties of government intervene, their fusion is a 
necessity. It is not the result of argument, The old reasons for 
separation have simply melted away. And ecclesiastical union as 
distinctly subserves the more adequate treatment of sacial problems. 
The Church thereby becomes more representative of the national 
life ; the various needs of the community receive a fuller expres- 
sion, and the very variety of knowledge and opinion ensures that 
no aspects of the social question shall be overlooked, and that no 
rash and one-sided views shall prevail. The time and energy 
hitherto spent too often on minimal differences are liberated for 
higher matters, and whatever remedies of existing evils commend 
themselves to the general conscience are supported by all the 
influence of a united organisation. In view of considerations such 
as these, so manifold and so conclusive in their cumulative effect, 
we may well feel reassured.in solemnly setting our seal to this 
Act of Union. . . . We recognise that this act in which we are 
engaged is but an instalment towards the solution of a greater ques- 
tion which lies very near the hearts of the people, the gathering 
into one of all the fragments of the old Reformed Church of 
Scotland. There is no man to-day so far-sighted as to see along 
what lines that greater problem can be satisfactorily approached. 
But if that end could be happily attained it would thrill the 
hearts of Scotchmen as a national triumph. . . . ‘The future into 
which we go will have its own difficulties and perplexities ; but 
“Sursum Corda,” we lift up our hearts. And, believing as we do 
that Christ’s ideal of His: Church is not only a unity, but a mani- 
fested unity, we rejoice to be permitted to labour in any measure 
for the realisation of that end by the creation of a Church, free, 
large, comprehensive, inclusive of many divergent types of 
Christian thought and life, but loyal in its every part to its 
one Lord and Head. 
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When one remembers Dr. Forrest’s eager conversations 
concerning that larger Union, to which reference is made 
in this speech, and his many activities in this cause that 
he loved, one cannot but think with deep regret that he 
did not live to see the fulfilment of his dreams. Such 
regret belongs no doubt. to the limitations of our know- 
ledge, but it belongs also to “‘the human heart by which 
we live”’ and to “the sense of tears in mortal things.” 

Another instance of Dr. Forrest’s interest in the’cause 
of reunion is the work that he did as a member of the 
Christian Unity Association. This society, which was 
founded largely through the efforts of Dr. A. R. 
MacEwen, has for its object the encouragement of an 
atmosphere of ecclesiastical and religious understanding. 
It embraces representatives of nearly all the Scottish Com- 
- munions, its present chairman being the Primus of the . 
Scottish Episcopal Church, Dr. Robberds, Bishop of 
Brechin. At its meetings various questions, theological, 
ecclesiastical, social, are freely discussed. In these confer- 
ences no endeavour is made to conceal or minimise differ- 
ences of standpoint and belief. On the contrary, it is 
"assumed that the open and frank statement of diverse 
‘opinions and ideals is the only hopeful means of removing 
misconceptions, fostering sympathy, and preparing the way 
for reconciliation. It is obvious to any one who reads 
Dr. Forrest’s papers that in these discussions he stated 
and defended the Presbyterian position with considerable 
vigour, but it is clear also that he always displayed much 
width of intellectual sympathy. Dr. R. W. Weir remarks 
that, “in discussing the positions of Churches that were 
not his own, he showed himself as open-minded as any 
‘man in Scotland can be.’’ Nothing else than this was, 
indeed, to be expected froma man of Forrest’s tempera- 
ment. The things by which he lived were common to all 
Christian believers ; the tradition that was vital to him was © 
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the universal possession of the Church Catholic. Questions 
of ecclesiastical government were to his mind very sub- 
ordinate. matters, and were to be determined by historical 
and national circumstances and by the needs of the changing 
times. He did not believe that the Ecclesia was obliged to 
adopt always and everywhere one uniform type of organisa- 
tion. It had in his view an inherent right to accommodate 
itself in external things to its varied environment. Hence, 
he was not able to accept the theory that the historic 
Episcopate was an essential mark of the true Church. 
This doctrine seemed to him to be at variance with 
experience, and to interfere with that freedom of self- 
expression which belongs to the Church as a living 
organism. But, while he thus rejected the Episcopalian 
system in its negative and exclusive aspects, there can be 
no doubt that he had great sympathy with the Anglican 
type of thought and scholarship, and with the ideals of belief 
and worship represented by the Church of England. His 
position on ecclesiastical questions represented, of course, 
a sincere and reasoned conviction, but it was mainly deter- 
mined by the fact that he was a Scotsman by birth and 
a Presbyterian by baptism and tradition. He was no 
individualist and no friend of lonely protest and secession. 
It is conceivable, indeed, that conscience might have forced 
him to depart upon a solitary way, but in order to 
achieve this it would have had to be a very determined 
conscience and a very expert debater. There was warmth 
in his heart for the ways of his race, and he was leal to his 
own flesh and blood. He believed that every man should 
remain loyal, if possible, to his spiritual and national 
inheritance. And we may safely say that if he had been 
a son of the Anglican Communion he would have served 
it all his life with the same fidelity and devotion as he 
accorded to the Church of his fathers. 

When, in December 1899, Dr. Forrest received his 
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first invitation to attend a meeting of the Christian Unity 
Association, he wrote to Dr. MacEwen a very characteristic 
letter. From it I venture to quote the following passages, 
with the hope that they will not be read by persons of 
unduly serious mind : 


My pear MacEwen—What ! Another Conference! Of 
course I shall come. ... If these Unity Meetings go on, I 
am beginning to think it just possible I may live to see great 
days.-. .. Could you not arrange to drag good old Leo XIII. 
into a Conference—not personally but representatively ? One of 
the Eastern Patriarchs would also have a seat at that Round Table. 
Christians would shake hands all round. : 

Would the millennium have come even then? By no means. 
I have further visions: men coming from the East and West 
with shining faces to a Conference, on the basis of the Ten 


Commandments. That would pave the way for a further Con- , 
gress on a purely ethical foundation—the Commandments with ©» 


the monotheistic element left out. Frederic Harrison and Leslie 
Stephen would then rejoice to find a brother in a Buddhist priest. 
The union of. all good against all bad men: beyond that I 
can’t go: though Carlyle said that Monckton Milnes would 
be the first President of the Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society. We draw the line there.-—Ever yours, D, W. F, 


It would not have been surprising if all these ecclesias- 
tical activities had given pause to Dr. Forrest’s theological 
studies. But they had no such effect. During this 
period he wrote many articles and reviews, and acted as 
joint editor of Dr. John Brown’s Lewters. Also, in 1906, 
he published his book on the Authority of Christ. ‘This 
treatise is, of course, not so ambitious in its plan nor so 
wide in its range as his Kerr Lectures, but it displays 
the same qualities of thought and style, and it develops 
some of the positions maintained in the earlier work. It 
was nearly as successful as its predecessor, was as warmly 
welcomed, and was hardly less effective in contributing 


to his prestige and influence. During the same year he 
D 
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received an insistent and generous invitation to become 
Principal of the United College, Bradford. But he 
declined this, as he had done earlier offers. His reasons 
for making this decision were never clearly stated, but 
one can easily conjecture what they were. His heart 
was in his native country, and his interest was centred 
in the life of the Presbyterian Church. Also, he had 
attained now to a period of life when the grasp of associa- 
tion becomes very strong, and when great changes and 
novel adventures present but small allurement. - 

All this time, of course, his work as minister of North 
Morningside went steadily on. Amid all his crowding 
engagements he. maintained the high standard of his . 
pulpit teaching ; nor did he relax his control of congre- 
gational concerns, or fail in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties. It is only fair to say that in the attainment of 
these ends he was greatly helped by the loyalty and 
appreciation of his people. North Morningside had 
acquired its strength and standing largely through the 
devoted pastoral labours of Dr. Alexander Mair, an emi- 
nent and beloved servant of the Gospel. It had also been 
indebted to the service rendered to it in the Eldership 
by many distinguished men, including Drs. Calderwood, 
Duff and Johnston, and Mr. Buchanan, Foreign Mission 
Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Forrest had thus begun his ministry in Edinburgh under 
the most hopeful conditions; and the power of his 
preaching, as well as the personal sympathy which he 
displayed in all his relations with the members of his 
Church, was rewarded on the part of his people by a 
corresponding regard, consideration and support. But 
in spite of these favouring circumstances the strain of 
this Edinburgh ministry was very severe, and it was 
during this period that his old friend and physician, 
Dr. Tennent of Glasgow, complained that he had no 
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chance of helping a man who persisted in working sixteen 
hours a day. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Forrest’s life 
was one monotonous story of unceasing toil. It was 
relieved by a variety of interests, social and literary, 
and also by many happy holidays which he spent, some- 
times in England or the Scottish Highlands, but more 
often in foreign lands. The amount of travelling which 
he accomplished is astonishing. Reference has already 


been made to his experiences in Germany and America ; 


but the tale of his wanderings includes Norway, the Baltic, 
Holland, Denmark, France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine 
and the Isles of Greece. His memorable trip to the 
Baltic was a privilege which he owed to his friend, Dr. 
Hutchison of Bonnington. This genial scholar was a 
man “given to hospitality,” and in his home Forrest 
was from his student days always a welcome guest. The 
Rev. Thomas Crawford, B.D., of Orchil, says. “oD r. 
Hutchison’s house in Bonnington offered a warm and 
standing welcome, to which Forrest as warmly responded. 
Even when, bag in hand, he appeared unexpectedly at 
the door and got an affirmative answer to his habitual 
query to the maid, ‘Is the house full, Janet ?’ the house 
was never so ful/ that it had not room for Forrest. The 
‘Prophet’s Chamber’ was always secure there for him.” 
Dr. Hutchison owned a beautiful steam yacht, the 
Hersilia, and it was in this vessel that Forrest, along 
with other congenial spirits, made his trip to the Baltic. 
During the cruise along these northern coasts he was 
able to go inland and visit Moscow and other great 
towns, and had thus an opportunity of observing the 
customs of the Greek Church and the habits of a people 
whose life is too little known to the most of us. The 
district thus visited has been since then the scene of many 
dreadful events, and the names of Riga and Reval have 


wae 
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now associations of tragedy which they did not possess 
at the time of Forrest’s visit. The Kiel Canal, also, 
whose name has a sinister significance for us to-day, was 
simply an interesting achievement of human skill in the 
eyes of the party aboard the Hersifia. As that ship 
proceeded along the Canal she encountered the Imperial 
yacht. The Hohenzollern was saluted, and cheered with 
entire good-will by the British seamen and passengers, 
and the Kaiser afterwards sent a naval officer aboard the 
Scottish vessel to pay his respects to “the Herr Dr. 
Hutchison.” This is an incident. worth noting, for it 
seems to us as a fragment torn from the record of a by- 
gone age—an age to which we look back with wondering 
eyes across an estranging sea of blood and tears. 

The visit which Dr. Forrest paid to Palestine during 
the time of his Edinburgh ministry did not leave with 
him that sense of disillusionment which many travellers 
have experienced. Rather did it impart new vividness 
to his understanding of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Especially did he always prize the light that it 
shed for him on the whole life-pilgrimage of our blessed 
Lord. Another and a different kind of interest would 
have been lent to his wanderings amid these sacred scenes 
had he been able to foresee the day when the liberating 
armies of King George were to march into Jerusalem and 
Nazareth, and the British cavalry was to sweep in splendid ~ 
shining ranks across the storied plain of old Esdraelon. 
There can be no doubt that, had he been able to anticipate 
that day, he would have hailed with joy the prospect of 
its coming, alike as a Christian and as a patriot. 

Italy seems to have been the country which chiefly 
attracted Forrest, for he returned to it over and over 
again. ‘There was for him an endless appeal and charm 
in its vine-clad slopes, its sunny plains, its shining shores, 
its vivacious people ; also in its stores of artistic treasure 
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and of illustrious memories. His accumulated knowledge 
and his great historical sympathy gave authority, for him 
to those august witnesses to vanished powers and ancient 
glories—the Stones of Venice; the ruins of Ancient 
Rome ; the scenes that are haunted by legends of early 
Christian history, and consecrated by the renown of 
Augustine and Ambrose, of St. Francis and Dante and 
Thomas Aquinas. Italy, moreover, has other and more 
recent memories that made intimate appeal to this lover 
of British literature—‘ English Keats’s Roman grave,” 
places that were dear to Shelley and Byron, and lovely 
Asola, where Browning lived and sang. 

All this foreign travel might perhaps have exhausted 
some men of a different temperament from Forrest’s, but 
it was for him both tonic and stimulant. Fellow-travellers 
have borne witness to the astounding energy, brightness, 
and wealth of historical knowledge continually displayed 
by “the little Scottish Doctor.” A sympathetic account 
of the matter is given by Miss Margaret Nairn, M.A. : 

His last visit to the Continent was made in April 1913, when 
it was our privilege to meet him in Rome, and to join him and 
the other members of his party in a day’s excursion to Frascati 
and Nemi. As might have been expected, his conversation was 
full of allusions to the history—classical and mediaeval—of the 
places through which we passed. But what perhaps dwells most 
in the memory of his fellow-travellers is the living interest which 
he took in the common sights and sounds around him—in the 
picturesque figures of the people, in the villagers gathered round 
the quaint old well in the square, in the human touches of 
humour and pathos among those to whom he talked, in the 
natural beauty of the landscape, as we came down from the Alban 
hills to the plain, in the evening light. 


Mr. James Kellock says of him, in connection with these 
Italian travels : 


The energy of the daytime generally resulted in reaction in 
the evening, and after dinner it was no uncommon thing for 
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Dr. Forrest to say, “Kellock, I must do one of two things; I 
must either lie up for two days or else leave Rome.” ‘To this- 
I would reply, “ All right, we’ll see about that in the morning.” 
Next morning, as I anticipated, after coffee and the usual roll, 
the Dr., as fresh as ever, was making the pace ten yards in front 
of the party. I think the Dr. was at his best during this time. 
To me and mine his guidance was indispensable, and his com- 
panionship an inspiration. 

Similar testimony is borne by the Rev. Augustine Briggs, 
M.A., a well-known Anglican clergyman, whose lasting 
friendship with Forrest began during the trip to Palestine, 
and who tells how impressed he was from the first by 
the alertness of Forrest’s mind and by the wide knowledge 
and accurate historical scholarship which he displayed. 

From these pilgrimages he returned refreshed and 
strengthened for his work at home. Also, they did 
much to enrich his experience and fulfil his cup of life. 
Whoever has breathed even for a short time the quickening . 
atmosphere of American thought and activity ; whoever 
has been in the lands of Northern Europe and wandered 
in the streets of Moscow ; whoever has seen the line of 
Alpine hills against the sky and the waters of the 
Mediterranean shining blue in the southern sunlight ; 
whoever has made himself at home amid Italian 
splendours and has looked on Jerusalem and Nazareth 
and has felt the magic of the Isles of Greece ; whoever 
has done all this has learned the glory of the world and 
has sat as a favoured guest at the feast of life. 

In the spring of the fateful year 1914, the Assembly 
called Dr. Forrest. to the Chair of Systematic’ Theology in 
the Glasgow College of the United Free Church, and 
with his acceptance of this call his course attained its 
fitting and predestined goal, At this point, therefore, 
we may close for the present this sketch of his pro- 
fessional career, though it will be necessary to return 
later to the record of his work in Glasgow. When he 
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set his hand to his new task in that city he had completed | 
thirty-two years of ministerial service. They had been 
happy years 5 not wanting, indeed, in their measure of 
trial and pain, but filled with the j joy of congenial labour, 
of varied and vital interests, of rich fellowship, and of 
increasing wisdom in the knowledge of the human heart 
and in the understanding of things divine. 


I] 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


(x) 

Men who attain to eminence in any line of life are 
generally possessed of that combination of qualities which 
we call personality. They have distinction and tem- 
perament ; their characteristics are so proportioned and 
so related to each other as to produce an individual and 
well-defined impression. And to this general rule Dr. 
Forrest was no exception. He was one of those men 
whose doings are discussed, whose sayings are remembered, 
whose name evokes an image clearly marked and recog- 
nised. Whoever had met him remembered him. In 
the minds of his acquaintances the picture of him became 
so vivid that they cannot think of him as having passed 
beyond their sight. They can see him come to meet 
them with outstretched hand, and can feel the warmth 
of his welcome and the quickening impact of his 
presence. He is still for them a man who goes about 
the world. His voice rings in the chambers of memory 
with all the clearness of a sound that falls upon the ear. 
It is impossible for his friends to say of him, “the rest is 
silence.” 

Among the minor virtues, and among the things that 
make for effectiveness in life, must be reckoned the 
quality of looking younger than one’s years. And this 
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quality Forrest certainly possessed. He was of less than 
the average stature, slightly built and of fair complexion, 
so that almost to the end of life he seemed to remain in 
perpetual youth. The effect thus produced was greatly 
increased, also, by the brightness of his well-opened eyes, 
the quickness of his movements, the alertness of his 
bearing, and the vivacity of his manner. Nor was this 
youthfulness of his appearance anything else than a true 
expression of his mind. If intense interest in the world 
of men and things, unfailing mental curiosity, sensitiveness 
to new influences and ideas, joy in debate and in the 
conflict of wits, readiness for intellectual -adventures—if 
these things constitute freshness of spirit, then David 
Forrest was always young. However long his life might 
have been, he never would have reached old age. ; 

In remarkable combination with this quality were the 
consideration and sympathy and tact which he always 
showed in his relations with those who were advanced 
in years. An illustration of this is to be found in the 
happiness of his associations with the older members of 
the clergy, especially with. his venerable colleagues, Dr. 
Black and Dr. Mair. It was not that he refused to 
argue with senior men, or that he concealed from them 
differences of opinion; it was rather that he always 
bore himself towards them with encouraging cheerfulness, 
with kindly chivalry, and with a mingling of frankness 
and deference. Perhaps this admirable trait in Forrest’s 
character really belonged to his youthfulness of spirit. 
The truly young are generally fortunate in their relations 
with the veterans. The man who has never had sympathy 
with age has always himself been old in heart. | 

The things which chiefly interested Forrest were the 
concerns of human life on the one hand, and questions 
of abstract thought on the other. It would be unfair to 
say that he was deficient in imagination or in the love of 
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natural beauty ; his sermons and his conversations showed 
that he possessed both of these. Nevertheless, these were 
not the most marked of his mental endowments. One 
rarely heard him refer, for instance, to Shelley or Keats. 
Probably the Tempest and the Midsummer Nights Dream 
were less to him than Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth. 
While he loved Wordsworth in all his moods, that poet 
probably appealed to him less in such passages as are 
concerned entirely with the beauty and order of the 
world than in those which speak of “the still, sad music 
of humanity,” the pathetic loveliness of the sleeping City, - 
the intimations of immortality in childhood, the simple 
happenings of common life and the battles long ago. 
And these literary preferences indicated the temper of 
his mind. It was when the pathos and the interest of 
human things was added to the wonders of nature that 
he was moved to the full measure of his emotion. .Those 
who travelled with him abroad noticed that, while he had 
keen pleasure in the splendour of hill and lake and sea, 
he was stirred to the utmost enthusiasm only when he 
was brought into the presence of historical scenes. He 
rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth, and his delights 
were with the sons of men. 

This intensely humanitarian element in his nature 
helped greatly to modify and counterbalance that critical 
and analytic faculty which was perhaps the most striking 
of Dr. Forrest’s intellectual gifts. His understanding was 
extremely sensitive to the negative aspect of things. He 
was quick to discern the weakness in any argument or 
constructive statement ; he had a constant perception of 
the mystery of life and the perplexities of thought. Hence 
he was very conscious of the difficulties which beset the 
Christian faith on its speculative side. So much is this 
the case that in his earlier days he might easily have been 
led to adopt a sceptical or agnostic position. Thus, a 
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sonnet written by him at the age of nineteen closes with 
‘ the confession— 

This is our highest knowledge while below, 

To feel devoutly that we nothing know. 
That he was saved from the dominion of religious doubt 
or denial must be attributed to his rich inheritance of 
faith, to his profound religious instincts, to the influence 
of his metaphysical training, to his reverence for. history, 
and also to his sense of the complexity, difficulty, beauty 
and pathos of the human lot. The roots of his being 
were deep in an ancestry of devout men and women ; his 
nature responded naturally to the appeal of religion ; his 
philosophy delivered him from all one-sided trust in the 
sufficiency of formal logic and showed him the futility 
of mere negation ; the witness of the Christian ages had ~ 
for -him a peculiar authority; and he knew, with John 
Inglesant, that “only the infinite Pity is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of life.” Thus, the sceptical tendency, 
which might in a nature less richly endowed have had 
-destructive and desolating results, was in his case so. 
qualified and corrected as to become the servant of a 
singularly deep and sympathetic faith. The note of assured 
conviction that sounds through all his preaching, and the 
acuteness and force of his apologetic works, owed much 
of their power to the intellectual effort and struggle out 
of which they came. That voice of confident belief was 
the voice of a victor in a.hard battle; that successful 
defence was the work of a mind that had measured to the 
full the strength of the attack. ; 


(2) 
Dr. Forrest was, of course, an omnivorous reader. 


His studies were not limited to English literature, nor 
to any one department of letters, whether grave or gay. 
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Poetry was perhaps the form of expression which appealed 
to him most ; he made it a rule to peruse the’chief dramas 
of Shakespeare at least once in every year; and he had 
always at his command a store of quotations drawn from 
the works of the lesser as well as of the greater bards. 
This habit of studying the poets was formed early in 
life, and he attributed to it the best joys of his mental 
experience as well as the richness and variety of his 
vocabulary. : 

Forrest’s elocution in the repetition of verse had great 
beauty and interpreting power, and revealed the essential 
insight and sympathy of his nature. ‘This is. well illus- 
trated in the following simple reminiscence by Mr. 
Crawford, which refers, in part, to an evening spent at 
Orchil, in lovely Perthshire, during the summer of 
Loni . 

It was a special enjoyment to us, if while revelling in any 
of his favourite authors, he called attention to something that 
particularly pleased him, and read it out aloud. Some things 
which he thus repeated 1 never have read since, and never shall 
read to the end of my days, without hearing that deep, vibrant 
voice of his, with its rich tones and its perfect inflection. He 
seemed to multiply tenfold the beauty and significance of any 
passage he read. ‘Iwo pieces especially stand out in my memory, 
as thus magnetised by his arresting intonation. One of these 
was the child’s poem by Charles Kingsley, repeated memoriter to 
my little girl— 

I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world : 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day, 
And I cried for more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay. 


? 


I found my poor little doll, dears, 
As I played in the heath one day ; 
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Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled ; 
Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
The cadence of his voice in the last two lines still lingers in my 
memory like soft music. 

The other instance was on the occasion of his last visit to us ; 
he and I sat in the sunshine alone together, summer’s richest 
dower all around us, in blossom, tree, and flower. We talked of 
friends departed, when there leapt to his lips, and escaped like 


a sweet and melancholy, though soothing, song the lines of John 
Gibson Lockhart-— 


But ’tis an old belief 
That, on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 


Dear friends shall meet once more 


Beyond the sphere of time, 
And Sin and Fate’s control, 
Serene in endless prime 


Of body and of soul. 


That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope I’ll not forego, 
Eternal be the sleep 
Unless to waken so. 


But, while he was so ardent a lover of the poets, his 
reading embraced all the domains of letters—fiction, 
essays, histories, and treatises on every subject that lay 
within his grasp. When he went on holiday ‘half his 
luggage consisted of books” ; on cycling and walking 
tours he always carried with him several favourite 
volumes. Once when he was compelled on account of 
serious illness to spend some weeks in bed, we are told 
that the day nurse had to bring to him one supply of 
literature and the night nurse another. Mr. Crawford 
tells us also that while he was staying with him during 
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convalescence after his illness, ‘Forrest used to walk 
upstairs to bed of an evening with two or three heavy 
tomes under his arm, wherewith to beguile the sleepless 
hours. The variety and contrast of these nightly 
volumes were frequently the subject of mirth with him 
and my household.” The width of scope which thus 
characterised his literary interest gave to his culture a 
wealth and a humanity which are not always found in the 
case of those who restrict themselves more severely in 
their studies, who read perhaps with more self-denial but 
also with less self-enrichment, “‘ not so wisely because less 
foolishly.” 

The fruits of this wide and comprehensive knowledge 
of books are apparent in Forrest’s literary style. They 
reveal themselves in a constant allusiveness, in a power of 
adapting manner to substance, and in an easy flow of 
varied language. This latter quality is, indeed, so marked 
as to give to the unobservant a false impression of facile 
fluency. Those who read some of the sermons in this 
volume, for instance, may think, on a first perusal, that 
they are extremely simple, and that they need not have 
cost much labour to prepare. But this idea will disappear 
on a more careful study. It will be seen that the concrete 
and practical form of the discourse is deliberate, and that 
there is artistic skill in the plain yet rich and nervous 
expression. In like manner the flowing periods of The 
Christ of History and of Experience are apt to deceive those 
who imagine that it is possible to write English easily and 
ys” at ‘the same time to write it well. The first draft of 

* Forrest’s work may have been composed quickly and 
with running pen, but it was corrected and revised many 
times over. ‘Time and labour were freely devoted to a 
search for the right word, the exact phrase, and the com- 
pleted page represented very great industry and’ care. 
Our noble language is a hard taskmistress, making stern 
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demands of her servants; and no one knew this better 
than Forrest. It is probable that nothing he ever wrote 
really pleased him; he contemplated with severe self- 
reproach passages in his books that seemed to others 
without a fault. Also, every man who, having written 
a treatise, had Forrest to correct his proofs came to know 
what a high standard he set and how rigorously he 
enforced it. He recognised that he had a gift of ex- 
pression, and he believed that according to the gift was 
the duty of toil and discipline. How great his talent in 
this matter really was can be understood only by those 
who have heard him speak on a variety of themes, and 
have been able to compare the emotional appeal of his 
sermons with the close and sustained reasoning of his 
theological work. 


(3) 


Forrest was in all respects a generous giver. Many 
since his death have borne witness to the ready help 
which he often extended to those who were embarrassed 
in their affairs or distressed by poverty. But. these 
services were rendered by him with a jealous anxiety 
that they should not be known; and it is for us to 
respect this reticence, and to pay them only the tribute of 
a passing word. AA similar restraint must characterise our 
reference to the measure in which he gave himself to God, 
in reverence, in trust and in service. As to the intensity 
of this element in his life there could never be a shadow 
of doubt. But it was not a matter of which he spoke. 
Just as the colour which a painter first lays upon his 
canvas remains out of sight but shines through the details 
of the completed picture and gives. it harmony and mellow- 
ness of tone, so the underlying devoutness of Forrest’s 
mind suffused and coloured all that he did and was. 
But it was an atmosphere only. He practised reserve of 
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utterance as to sacred things; he disliked and suspected 
all sentimentality, all pious talk and phrases. And he 
would have resented extremely the thought that this 
aspect of his character might receive even a word of praise 
or comment after he was gone. One may speak with 
greater freedom, however, of the manner in which he gave 
of his best in the generosity of his friendship. In con- 
versation, in counsel, in comfort, in brotherly service, in 
the bestowal of time hardly saved from the demands of 
busy days, in the spending of strength of which he had 
too small a store—in all these ways he imparted to his 
friends the things that were his, of mind and heart, with- 
out measure and without stint. 

Matthew Arnold remarks, I think, that ‘‘ conduct is » 
three-fourths of life.” One can only conjecture what 
percentage of importance he would have given to con- 
versation. Certainly the conversation of Forrest occupies 
a large place in one’s memories of him. All those who 
write about him bear witness to this. 


“‘T never,” says the Rev. Alister G. Stewart, M.A., “knew a 
better talker than Dr. Forrest. Even as I followed the drift of 
his thought I found myself appraising the bounty of his diction, 
his command of apposite quotation, the literary structure of his 
speech. I used to feel, that in that quiet room were appearing 
those very qualities which make his pulpit work so impressive, 
clarity of thinking, cogency of reasoning, choiceness of diction, 
richness of literary resource.” 


Of similar import is the testimony of Mr. Crawford : 


Among old and familiar acquaintances he set no bounds to the 
expression of his rich and many-sided nature; with the utmost 
abandon he allowed free scope to his buoyant and brilliant ver- 
satility. Forrest’s presence was always a guarantee that things 
would go merrily. His keen and vigorous intellect, his quick 
sympathies, his rich humour, his nimble wit, with his scholarship, 
culture, and live interest in men and affairs, and added to these, 
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his gift of fluent, ready speech were a source of endless exhilara- 
tion and delight to the fortunate circle of his friends. 


Unfortunately there was little in Forrest’s talk that 
lent itself to quotation. No one could have played 
Boswell to his Johnson. He did not deal in epigrams or 
memorable phrases. His mode of speech was too im- 
petuous, too swift, too spontaneous for that. Hence it is 
difficult to give an adequate impression of his powers to 
those who did not know him. Yet he was even a more 
impressive conversationalist than he was a writer, and his 
talk suggested a variety of talent that is hardly to be 
described. In chatting with a friend he did not altogether 
avoid personalities, for his comments on men as well as 
on things were incisive and forceful. But these references 
to individuals were always made in relation to actions or 
sayings that were fair matter for comment. Just as he 
never told stories that were out of taste, or used words 
that one might wish to forget, so his remarks about people, 
while they might be pointed enough, were clean and 
free from bitterness. He chiefly liked to discuss not 
persons but events, policies, public questions, books and 
matters of speculative interest. His language, although 
literary in tone and flavour, was not in the least formal. 
He had no kinship with those men whose talk can be 
divided into periods and paragraphs and culminates in a 
peroration. He wasa good listener ; he did not interrupt: 
his conversation was a matter of give and take; only he 
generally gave more than he took. His almost invariable 
brightness lent singular attractiveness to his company. 
His associates might sometimes find him tired, worried, 
strained, but they never found him dull. The fire of 
his mind was ever ready to leap into genial flame ; and he 
was seldom slow to laughter, or irresponsive to the humour 
and colour and music of life. 
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Even the acutely worded criticisms on men and actions 
to which I have referred gave flavour and zest to his 
discourses. Far too much praise is often accorded to 
people who are credited with unfailing amiableness of 
speech. Such perpetual smoothness indicates either want 
of interest in one’s fellows or want of candour towards 
one’s friends. Certainly the occasional asperities of 
Forrest’s talk endowed it with a stimulating “tang ” 
like the nip in northern air. His way of putting things ~ 
had an unexpectedness and distinction that made them. 
good to hear. Once, for instance, he slipped quietly out 
of a public meeting after listening as long as he could to 
a speech that seemed interminable and that was delivered 
with distressing energy. As he was indignantly departing . 
he met a man he knew, and to him he made complaint: 
‘“What the man is saying has no connection whatever 
with what he would be at. He is just taking physical 
exercise.” 

Perhaps he was at his best in friendly argument. In 
a world of universal agreement he would not have been at 
home ; and his acquaintances would have lost much had 
they not been able to offer him matter for debate. Not 
to be forgotten are the occasions when by a manse fireside, 
sitting perhaps far on into the night, he would reveal his 
whole mind in its varied powers of dialectic, quick retort, 
literary quotation, sympathy, pathos and insight. All 
this was illustrated by characteristic play of gesture and 
tone, by restless movement and ready response. In such 
hours as these the intellectual atmosphere was electric, 
and the physical atmosphere was generally laden with the 
fragrant and friendly haze of Virginia. The memory 
of such conversations is for the enrichment of life, and 
for the strengthening of faith in the things that are chiefly 
worth the while. 

Of course, in composing’a memoir one is writing about 
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a man, not about a mere combination of virtues. It is 
the fashion at present, in giving an account of any one, 
to say that he had his “limitations” and the “ defects of 
his qualities.’ But “common is the commonplace.” 
Surely these are things that might be taken for granted. 
One might as well elaborate the fact that a man had 
hands and feet as dilate upon the truth that there were 
limits to his virtues and to his gifts. There are those, 
indeed, whose. standard of judgment in their valuing of 
men is extremely rigid. They suppose that.a Christian 
should always be in one mood of secure serenity, tempered 
by a perception of the seriousness of things; they dis- 
like impulsiveness, unexpectedness and daring; they make 
no allowance for occasional abruptness or impatience of 
manner, or for picturesque prejudices and strongly worded 
verdicts ; they think that nothing should be said that is 
not balanced and guarded ; and they hold that the con-. 
versation of a clergyman especially should always be 
directed to ends of edification in‘an atmosphere of discreet 
and well-considered geniality. And it is idle to deny 
that persons who think in this way would have found 
in the companionship of Forrest little of attraction or 
appeal. Let it be said at once that he was not of equable 
temperament ; that he was not all things to all men ; that 
he was masterful and determined ; that he was ‘‘a bonnie 
fighter,” and not reluctant to accept a challenge ; and that 
he had no sympathy whatever with vagueness of thought 
or indolence of mind or inaccuracy of expression. But 
let it be said further that none of his friends in looking 
back would wish that he had been other than he was. 


Ill 
PREACHER AND PASTOR 


(1) 

From the moment that Forrest first determined to become 
a minister of the Gospel he kept steadily in view the 
requirements of his chosen vocation, and continually 
sought to prepare himself for the work of the preacher. 
A college friend, the Rev. James Primrose, D.D., tells us 
that in his earlier days he gave careful attention to oratory, 
and that “he went to hear great speakers whenever he 
had opportunity, and attentively observed their mode of 
presenting a case and especially their manner of peroration.” 
It is evident, also, that he sought guidance and counsel 
from masters of the art of eloquence as well as from men 
of theological renown. For instance, we discover among 
his papers a note from Mr. Gladstone which contains the 
following advice: “(1) Lay the foundation of every 
discussion in a thorough and searching acquaintance with 
the subject. (2) Not only in speaking, but in all you . 
have to say privately, follow Dr. Johnson’s rule, and take 
pains to say it in the best way you can.” It is interesting, 
also, to read a letter of careful counsel which Forrest 
received in September 1876 from that great pulpit orator 
and spiritual teacher, Canon Liddon : 


\ In answer to your question :—I should suppose that it would 


be better (1) to begin by writing out a sermon in full, and then 
committing it to memory, and so (2) to go on to writing out 
52 
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the introduction, and the conclusion, and the more important 
passages between, leaving the rest to the inspiration or impulse of 
the moment. 

But it would be well to spend some long time, probably years, 
on the first method before attempting the second. A hesitating 
expression is a less evil than a reckless or irreverent statement ; 
and the danger of this last, when something has to be said that 
will sustain or stimulate attention, is greater than might be 
supposed beforehand. I quite agree with you that a man ought 
to have no difficulty in speaking earnestly, and at some length, 
upon a subject with which his heart is really full: but to speak 
wisely and well about the deep things of God on the spur of the 
moment, von cuivis homini contingit. God gives wisdom of speech 
to men who study His revelation of Himself, and who learn by 
prayer and self-discipline its application to their own hearts and 
lives. 

If the “dignity of the pulpit” means, as I suppose it often 
does, an artificial or stilted treatment of profoundly interesting 
and practel subjects, it is of course a great mistake. But if it 
means the awe which a sincere believer in a Divine Revelation 
cannot but feel, and express, when he endeavours to state some 
portion of it to his fellow-creatures—it is a valuable, not to say 
needful, feature of all Christian preaching that is to do real good 
to souls. 


We cannot wonder that the young student who received 
this letter treasured it with care; for it is indeed of great 
value, remarkable not less for the kindly courtesy and fine 
spirit which inspire it than for the wisdom of the guidance 
it bestows. 

Plainly, then, Forrest did his utmost to cultivate his 
natural gift of speech. But there was nothing in his 
preaching that was in the least artificial; it was ‘the 
sincere efuence”’ of his character. This may be said even 
of the externals of his message, the manner of his language 
and declamation. His style of public utterance always re- 
tained the characteristics of his conversation. Inflections 
and tones of voice, gestures and expressions, tricks of manner 
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and of emphasis—they were of the same order in the pulpit: 
as in private life. Of course the scale, the range, the 
proportion of them was altered, but in character they 
remained unchanged. This does not mean_ that he 
preached in private, but that he was himself in preaching. 

He combined, however, with this naturalness and 
spontaneity of oratory the utmost dignity and reverence 
of tone and bearing. Mr. Stewart says : 


I would mention one impression which from one of his 
assistants at least will never fade, the impression made by his 
conduct of public worship in God’s House. It was his ordering 
that the assistant should have a part in the service, and so in- 
evitably the spirit of reverence in which he approached and 
directed it laid hold on one. ‘There was reverence even in the 
robing in the vestry ; in the approach to pulpit or lectern ; in 
the devotional acts; in the treatment of the theme, and in his 
earnest advocacy of its truth. The dignity of the sanctuary, the _ 
urgency of Christian duty, the beauty and symmetry of the 
Christian life, the perennial seriousness of human needs—solemn 
verities and realities such as these produced an atmosphere of ~ 
reverence when Dr. Forrest preached. 


This loftiness and dignity of spirit, this abiding sense 
of the high responsibility of the pulpit, led’ Dr. Forrest to 
exercise a stern self-discipline in his preaching. He never 
sought to amuse, he rarely used his gifts of satire and 
invective, he did not choose popular subjects nor did he 
announce attractive themes. The effectiveness of his 
oratory was due to the quality of his ringing voice, the 
clearness of his articulation, the vivacity and force of his 
manner, as well as to the concrete and practical way in 
which he presented a subject. He used also a wealth of 
illustration taken both from literature and from common 
life. He always kept close to reality and experience, so 
that his sermons made appeal to every class of intelligence 
and to. all sorts and conditions of men. 
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In his method of preparing for the pulpit Dr. Forrest 
seems to have followed, at least to some. extent, the advice 
of Canon Liddon. Some of his sermons were almost 
completely written out ; but in most cases, as the manu- 
scripts show, he trusted a good deal to extempore speech 
for the perfecting of the discourse. Curiously enough, 
the peroration which was often very impressive seems 
seldom to have been committed fully to writing. In the 
process of composition, also, he often left out connecting 
links between important paragraphs, marking the omission 
by a cross—a peculiarity which has to be considered in 
preparing his work for the press.- In the case of those 
sermons that he delivered repeatedly, he altered and 
amended to such a degree as to leave little of the original 
writing unerased. The vocabulary which he employed in 
preaching was very simple, and the diction was energetic, 
nervous, varied, direct. It was the style of a speaker 
who kept his audience in view, and who made a firm and 
clear distinction between the kind of composition that was 
proper to an essay and that which befitted the immediate 
delivery of a message. He rarely wrote a “ great” 
sermon designed for a particular occasion, and always 
avoided the academic tone. All mere display of learning 
and all use of metaphysical terms in the pulpit was dis- 
tasteful to him, and his desire was ever to be helpful to 
the men and women whom he addressed. Thus his dis- 
courses, spite of their literary flavour, remind one of the 
advice given to Divinity students by Henry Ward Beecher 
_—“‘Never write ‘special sermons’; they are a snare of 
the Enemy.” “Remember that you are in the pulpit, 
not for the salvation of sermons, but for the salvation of 
souls.” 

The substance of his message was distinctively ‘ evan- 
gelical,”” in the sense that he proclaimed the Evangel as 
the only sufficient help of men, the only sure and certain 
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hope. He was first and last an ambassador of thé 
Gospel, the servant of an authentic, well-defined revela- 
tion given through Jesus Christ. He spoke with authority, 
not as one who was making known his own speculations 
but as the exponent of divine truth. He rarely, indeed, 
preached a purely doctrinal sermon—that is to say, one that 
was given up wholly to the exposition of a single article of 
the creed. . But he made his several beliefs known to the 
people from week to week, and strong dogmatic convic- 
tion was apparent in the whole tone of his discourse. His 
method was to take the lamp of Christian faith and cast 
its interpreting radiance on one problem after another of 
human life and experience. Practical duty, daily toil and 
temptation, difficulties of faith, perplexities of conduct, 
common hopes and regrets, joys and sorrows—all these 
were illumined by the light of the knowledge of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. His ethical teaching was search- 
ing, and sometimes stern enough, but the morality he 
enforced was centred in Christ and was capable of fulfil- . 
ment only in the strength of His exceeding grace. Also, 
his insistence on the necessity of obedience to the law of 
righteousness was softened by the sympathetic humanity 
of his thought. He spoke as a man touched with a 
feeling of our infirmity, and as one who found ‘in Christ 
the only healer of souls. He taught that the mystery of 
the human lot and destiny was to be faced in the strength 
and peace that were derived from the answering mystery 
of the sacrificial love of God in His eternal Son. He 
often enforced the doctrine of retribution, and one has 
heard him find fault with a preacher for failing to speak 
of the terror of the Lord. But his sermons contained 
few references to the penalties of the world to come. He 
generally presented the thought of immortality in its 
positive aspect, as a comfort and help to believers, and as 
a necessary part of a reasonable faith in the love and 
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justice of God. This belief in the inheritance reserved 
in heaven, incorruptible, undefiled and fading not away, 
was indeed central to his whole message. It was present 
in all his teaching, even as it was the keynote of his entire 
ministry. Had he lost faith in this he could not have 
maintained a Christian confession, nor continued to speak 
from a Christian pulpit, nor endured the burden of work 
- among the sorrowful and the dying. Deprived of the 
belief in the life everlasting, the whole structure of his 
religious thought would have dissolved like the baseless 
fabric of a dream. 

We do not find among Dr. Forrest’s papers any notes 
of his public prayers, at least none so complete as to’ 
warrant their publicationiin this book. This is a matter of 
profound regret, for had we been able to print one or two 
of his devotional services they would have formed perhaps 
his best memorial. Not a few men, engrossed in the 
cares of business life, have told how when they went to 
church but poorly prepared for the hallowed requirements 
of worship, the opening prayer of the Doctor quieted 
their minds and hearts and attuned them toa loftier mood. 
But indeed he had the faculty, common to all genuine 
priests, of so presenting the sacrifices of the altar that 
every man, from the simplest to the most cultivated, felt 
that the offering was his own. fy 

Dr. Forrest had a profound acquaintance with the**” /¢@ 
best utterances of Christian devotion, ancient and modern, / /ié¢ 
Roman, Greek and Protestant. Hence his prayers had a 
liturgical note, and were enriched with the treasures of 
immemorial tradition. Very little of the purely individual 
element was allowed to appear in them. His voice, which 
by nature was best fitted to express incisiveness, lucidity 
and force of thought, was softened and mellowed in the 
act of worship; it acquired pathetic cadences, it was 
informed with passion, it responded with disciplined 
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obedience to the calls of varying emotion. Of all the 
strongly marked individuality of the man, only enough 
remained to give reality and weight to his supplications. 

The listening people heard in his voice the utterance not 
of a solitary witness but of universal faith and experience. 
They were made partakers of a worship that was not of 
-any age or sect or nation but was common to all the 
generations, to all the churches and to all the races of 
mankind. His prayers, indeed, interpreted the immediate 
wants and’ hopes and sorrows and aspirations of those to 
whom he ministered, but at the same time they delivered 
the mind from the bondage of its own necessities and 
brought it into the wider region of catholic faith and 
life. This catholic tone, this atmosphere of historic 
piety, was never absent from his service of public prayer. 
In the thanksgivings there was the note of the Magnificat 
and the Te Deum; the intercessions had a wealth of- 
utterance drawn from the Old Testament and from ancient 
litanies ‘as well as from the stores of present experience ; 
and the prayers of confession had the chastened urgency 
that was in the cry of psalmists and saints of old—< Let 
the pitifulness of the great mercy save us from our sins, we 
humbly beseech Thee, O Lord.”’ 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Dr. Forrest 
used set forms of prayer, or that he was in the habit of 
repeating Collects or quoting at length from the literature 
of devotion. His knowledge of that literature, and his 
employment of its haunting phrases and rich vocabulary, 
were united with great variety and spontaneousness of 
expression. It was characteristic of him that, with all his 
catholicity, he kept a firm hold of Presbyterian and Scot- 
tish tradition. He was-a lover of the metrical psalms and 
of the tunes that had been associated with them through- 
out so many generations. He had the national habit, 
also, of marking certain days and occasions by the use of 
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particular passages of Scripture: thus at family worship 2 hei 


on Sunday mornings he invariably read the 24th Psalm. 
This quality of his mind was notably illustrated in his 
manner of celebrating Communion. Some of the sayings 
which are remembered by his congregations in connection 
with his sacramental services had a singularly old-world 
tone. He disliked extremely all innovations in the order- 
ing of this sacred rite. The 103rd Psalm and the 35th 
Paraphrase were sung at every Eucharist which he dis- 


pensed as they had been sung by his forefathers, and .,. 


he read those lessons of Holy Writ and adhered to those 
venerable forms that had been consecrated by the usage 
. of the Scottish Church. This fidelity to national custom, 
combined with the universality of his devotional expres- 
sion and the reverence and emotional intensity of his 
manner, leit peculiar beauty and impressiveness to the 
“sacramental hour. Dull in imagination and slow of heart 
must the man have been who did not respond to the 
influence of a service so fitted to appeal to all that was 
most sacred in the memories of the past, and all that was 
most vital in the present religious needs of the soul. 

The following simple verses were often read by Dr. 
Forrest at the close of the Communion service. He 
received them, I understand, from Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
but their authorship is uncertain. 


AFTER THE FEAST 


If any to this feast have come 

Who were not bidden, Lord, forgive. 
They were not of our Father’s fold, 
Yet in Thy mercy let them live. 


If any came in doubt and fear, 

O may they carry peace away ; 

Let heaven to them be calm and clear, 
Still brightening to the perfect day. 
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And who in Zion mourning are, 

O give them songs of praise to Thee ; 
And who are full of anxious care, 

O set them from their burdens free. 


All.those who never sat before 

At this dear altar of Thy grace, ’ 
O may they love Thee more and more, 
And serve Thee in this holy place. 


And those who ne’er again shall see 
The day of our Communion dawn, 
Prepare them, Lord, to feast with Thee 
At tables that are ne’er withdrawn. 


Forgive us all our wandering thoughts, 
Our little love, our feeble faith, 

And may we meet, our battles fought, 
Beyond the realms of sin and death. 


The account thus given of Dr. Forrest’s pulpit ministry 
may fittingly be concluded with the following tribute by 
Mr. Fred. P. Shepherd, M.A., George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh : 


~ From the moment Dr. Forrest entered the pulpit there was 
in the order of his service a cumulative effect that was impressive 
and irresistible. All the parts of it were so well co-ordinated, 
prayer and praise and the reading of the Scripture were so inevit- 
able and harmonious to the sermon; and there was no appeal 
save to high and worthy emotion. He led the devotions of his 
people in words and tones that were vibrant with sacred beauty 
and exaltation. His. careful choice of praise for each Sunday 
embraced the finest of the Psalms endeared by old association, 
and often revealed some new and unsuspected treasure of words 
and music in the Hymnary. The qualities of the sermon are 
dificult to characterise. To the making of it had gone so much 
of study and experience ; a catholic knowledge of men and books 
of all centuries and creeds, nations and classes ; high speculation 
on the eternal verities, linked with the faculty of keen and honest 
criticism ; a spiritual fervour, native to the soul of the preacher, 
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yet combined extraordinarily with close reasoning and convic- 
tions firmly based—a practical mysticism, in short, which brought 
heaven and earth very close. ‘Then, when the sermon came to 
be preached, all these elements were interfused by an eager and 
glowing personality, and a heart intensely human, a sympathy 
which was no intermittent fount of professional, spasmodic senti- 
ment but a spring which flowed perennial and reviving into the 
waste places of human life. 


(2) | 

The gifts that make a good pastor are a natural 
endowment. The secret of winning the confidence of 
men, the art of ministering to them in individual dealing, 
the wisdom that is able to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary, the sympathy with the whole range of 
human life that renders one at home among all classes of 
the community, the sense of humour and the imagination 
without which it is impossible to understand the manifold 
heart of man, the unaffected spirit of service which is 
willing to go on from year to year in the quiet ways of 
gentle ministration: all these are necessary to the true 
shepherd of souls, and they cannot really be taught to 
any-one. It may be claimed with confidence that -Dr. 
Forrest was wanting in none of these qualities. He had 
them by inheritance; they were developed by a varied 
experience ; and in the exercise of them he found the 
enrichment of his own life. The present writer remem- 
bers meeting Dr. Alexander MacEwen, shortly after he 
became a Professor in New College, and asking him how 
he liked his new sphere of work. ‘I like it very much,” 
was the answer. ‘But, man, I miss my people. Nothing 
makes up for the want of one’s congregation.” This 
pastoral instinct which was thus so strong in Dr. Mac- 
Ewen was shared to the full by his friend. Perhaps the 
richness of Forrest’s ministry, in this department of it, 
is best illustrated by presenting some extracts from the 
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testimonies of those who knew him. ‘Thus the Rev. 
Robert Small writes : 


In the summer of 1888 I was privileged to be Forrest’s 
student missionary at Moffat for three months. He was to me 
the kindest, wisest and truest of friends. Indeed, with all his. 
intellectual vivacity and enterprise he had a big heart. He was a 
skilled practitioner where religious problems were creating unrest. 
I have known him to be closeted, on Mondays especially, with 
keen seekers after truth—cosmopolitans and ’varsity men—whom 
his ministrations had touched on that side of their life. But 
apart from his interview. with such protagonists, where steel 
struck steel and the glamour of Faith’s: debatable land was all 
around him, Forrest showed the chivalrousness of a Greatheart 
toward those who, in some respects, might be commonplace and 
uninteresting. “The old woman in her mutchcap wrestling with 
the Gordian knots of Calvinistic doctrines and incidentally dis- 
torting Scripture in the process—upon her he would pour the 
balm. of an almost filial tenderness and toleration, until the 
wrinkled face lighted up, for the time being, with perhaps a glint 
of the vision beatific. “The erring ones, who had gone under, 
and the spiritually erratic ones who were blown about by the 
wind, had a shrewd and patient guide in Forrest. 


Mr. David Shaw, who was a member of session in the 
Skelmorlie congregation, relates an incident which is all 
the more significant in that it is homely : 


His fidelity as a Pastor could not be surpassed, and his visits 
were methodical and impartial in an unusual degree and were 
greatly appreciated by all classes. I recall one characteristic — 
incident of a visit paid to a worthy woman—a widow in humble 
circumstances and advanced in years whom I used to visit as the 
Elder of her district. She was in feeble health, and was lying 
down when Dr. Forrest called. No time was lost in inviting 
him to take a cup of tea with her, to which he gladly assented. 
She then wished to rise to carry out her hospitable intention ; but 
this he would not allow, protesting that he was quite able to 
make the preparations himself. And accordingly (under instruc-. 
tion) he proceeded to infuse the tea and collect the other materials 
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necessary for the meal. And then, after serving her, he sat down 
by the bedside, and they took tea together with much laughter 
{ and enjoyment. 
No one learns more about the quality of a man’s 
pastorate than does a congenial assistant, and so it is 
well to quote further the testimony of Mr. Stewart : 


As the man evoked affection, the minister evoked admiration: 
‘Twice every week he would go over with me in his study the 
ground I had to cover in my visiting, and these also were illumin- 
ating hours. Perhaps only his assistant could fully realise the 
thoroughness of his pastoral knowledge and care. What always 
impressed me was his intimate and detailed acquaintance with the 
800 individuals on his membership roll. They were individuals 
to him, no mere array of names. As name succeeded name in 
our review, he would tell me—always of course with the kindest 
intent—what- he thought I should know about that particular 
home, or man or woman or child, and when I returned next time 
he would want to know just how J had found them. It was an 
inspiring lesson in the ministerial craft. 


The pastoral gift to which Mr. Stewart refers is well 
illustrated by Miss J. N. Nicholson, Moffat : 


On one occasion he -brought unspeakable comfort to’ the 
family of an old elder, who was feeling rather depressed and 
lonely at the close of life, by suddenly and unexpectedly appearing 
to spend a night with him. ‘The darkness all vanished and joy 
and comfort came with the clasp of the hand of the well-loved. 
minister, and the sound of the clear, ringing voice. 


Miss Nicholson bears witness also to another and very 
fruitful aspect of Dr. Forrest’s work, his service to the 
young : 

His Bible classes in the early days were a sheer delight, and 
writing papers on the subjects he set kept his members busy 
during the week. One of his old class said the other day, “ We 
are just living now by what he taught us then.” 


That there was a sterner side to Dr. Forrest’s pastoral 
work is indicated by the statement of Mr. Crawford : 
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In his personal dealings with weaker members of the flock his 
courage and faithfulness were amazing, for no consideration of 
the individual’s rank, position, or connections, deterred Forrest 
from boldly, though sympathetically, fulfilling his mission of 
“ warning, rebuke, and instruction.” 


The general impression made by Dr. Forrest’s pastoral 
service is thus described by Mr. Shepherd : 

Proud as his congregation might be of Dr. Forrest as student, 
as author, as preacher, as a public orator on great matters, their 
affections were knit to him most by his pastoral work among 
them. All the resources of a sympathetic heart and of his rich: 
and versatile mind were at the disposal of the humblest of his 
people. At all times he was a welcome visitor to their homes, 
and in a flood of eager talk he would ever be showing some new 
side of his versatility, or illuminating some old theme with new 
information or commentary. In time of sorrow and bereavement 
his sensitive spirit spent itself in healing ministry and consolation. 
No claim was so strong on him as that of the house of sorrow, no 
distance was too great for him to come, no other engagement 
was permitted to interfere. 


These are only a few out of many testimonies that might 
have been quoted, and all the witnesses have agreed as to 
the richness and sympathy and variety of Dr. Forrest’s 
ministries among his people. ‘This part of a clergyman’s 
work is hidden from the eyes of the world and gains for 
him often but little of public honour ; also, there are few 
who understand how much it involves of strain and sacrifice. 
But of all the duties which fall to the servant of the Gospel, 
it is perhaps the best worth doing, the highest in privilege, 
the wealthiest in promise, the dearest to the heart of one 
who loves his fellow-men, and the most secure of being 
found to praise and honour and glory at the coming of 
Jesus Christ. Certainly Forrest would have valued, 
above most of his rewards, the assurance that in this 
great and sacred matter he had been counted faithful. 
Faithful indeed he was, generously, gladly and to the~ 
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last; and in this fidelity he illustrated with singular 
completeness the constant burden of his teaching. In 
preparing this volume it has been my privilege to read 
a great many of his sermons ; and I have sacred memories 
of his helpfulness in days of sorrow long gone by, as well 
as intimate acquaintance with the record of all his work. 
In the prolonged study of these discourses I have felt 
myself in quickening contact with a very rich, humane 
and reverent mind; and the impression thus produced 
has blended with the recollections of old associations, and 
with my knowledge of his pastoral service, in one complete 
and perfect harmony. 

All this ungrudging and steadfast fulfilment of his 
vocation brought in due time its fitting acknowledgement. 
One of his friends tells us that he once said to her, 
‘“‘ Whatever I have been able to do has been fully recog- 
nised.” Then he added, ‘This cannot be said of every 
man.” He said this wistfully, thinking no doubt of his 
own father, and perhaps of others whom he had known 
that had laboured as faithfully as he, in obscure and 
difficult places, without tribute and without applause. 
He never would have claimed for himself any unique 
splendour of preaching power or any unusual fidelity 
in his pastoral ministry, nor would he have allowed that 
he had any pre-eminence among his brethren. But we, 
on our part, claim for him that he was one of the wisest 
religious teachers and one of the most gifted pulpit 
orators of his country and generation ; also that he had 
unusual qualities as a shepherd of souls, and that he 
employed these talents with singular generosity of 
sympathy and helpfulness. And it is well to be able 
to record that the churches to which he ministered knew 
these things and made their knowledge plain. This was 
illustrated by the expressions of respect and affection 


which he received from all his ministerial charges at the 
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celebration of his semi-jubilee. On that occasion also 
he was cheered by the cordial greetings of many dis- 
tinguished men. Especially was he profoundly moved 
when Sir Henry Jones, at the end of an eloquent speech, 
announced that Dr. Edward -Caird had asked him to 
carry his congratulations. Dr. Caird was then enduring 
the weakness and enforced inaction of his closing years, 
and a word of greeting from him at such a time was a 
gift of exceeding price. = 
The general appreciation of Forrest’s work has been 
attested by hosts of tributes received since he passed-away. 
And these have been sent not only by persons to whom he 
ministered, but by men of various creeds and many lands. 
In the present year, 1919, the congregations of Saffronhall, 
Moffat, Wellington, Skelmorlie and North Morningside are 
proceeding ‘to place a memorial stone over Dr. Forrest’s 
grave in the Western Necropolis, Glasgow.” In that God’s 
Acre this stone will stand not far from that which marks 
the resting-place of Principal Denney. At this time, also, 
a costly window is being erected to Dr. Forrest’s memory 
in North Morningside Church. And it is worthy of 
record that at the same time other memorials of a like 
kind are being established in that place of worship to com- 
memorate the soldiers of the congregation who have fallen 
in the war. This association is not without its fitness and 
beauty. For David Forrest also was in heart and mind 
a soldier, and in the wholeness of his self-bestowal he was 
of kindred spirit with those gallant boys. -He knew them 
and loved them ; he had cared for them and he mourned 
them. And his memory and theirs together are conse- 
crated by a common spirit of .high and pure endeavour. 
The ‘sunlight streaming into the sanctuary may well be 
enriched by the “many-coloured glass” that will tell in 
days to come of those who gave their lives for us, and of 
one also who freely spent himself in service of the Crucified. 


IV 
THEOLOGY 


Tue entire bent of Dr. Forrest’s mind was theological. 
Spite of the promise of his student career, he never wrote 
anything of importance that was of a purely literary kind ; 
all his essays and papers have a strongly religious and 
metaphysical tone. No doubt this is to be attributed 
partly to that self-limitation which, alas, every man has 
to accept amid the thronging activities of modern life. 
But in the main it indicates his natural and prevailing 
interests. This is amusingly illustrated by the criticisms 
of Professor Nichol upon his University exercises. On 
the margin of those essays we find such comments as 
these—‘‘Do not preach.” ‘Be simple, and avoid technical 
terms.” ‘ Remember that this is an essay, not a sermon.” 
Thus, Forrest was a theologian from the first ; and, as 
time went on, his stores of literary knowledge were used, 
more and more exclusively, to illuminate and enrich his 
sermons and his reasoned discussions in Divinity. Some 
one said of him during the earlier part of his ministry, 
“He is just a wee Paul ; he is aye preaching about Paul.” 
And indeed he was of the Pauline type both in tempera- 
ment and in the speculative quality of his mind. ; 
Reference has been made several times in this Memoir 
to the influence exerted upon his thinking by the philo- 
sophy that was taught by Edward Caird. It is quite 
true, of course, that Forrest often in his writings attacks 
67 
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Hegelianism with some vigour. Indeed, his criticisms 
are sometimes a little puzzling to those who believe that 
the business of speculative philosophy is to treat of things 
on their ideal side, and that it cannot be expected to 
present its argument under the concrete forms of religion. 
After all, Hegelianism is only a stage. in an intellectual 
process that had its origin in ancient days; and it has 
been a quickening and a spiritual power in every domain 
of thought. While it is unquestionable that some of 
those who have owned its influence have been the ser- 
vants of destruction, it is not less certain that others of 
this school, like the Lutheran Dorner and the Roman 
Catholic Moehler, have been powerful defenders of the 
traditional Faith. But, however this may be, it remains 
true that we do not get rid of the idealist philosophy by 
rejecting the “pantheistic” elements in it, or even by 
dissenting from the rigour of its dialectic and of its 
historical interpretations. That philosophy, as taught to 
students at Glasgow University, was not a final dogmatic 
system. It was an intellectual method, an instrument of 
discovery, a way of interpreting the world, a standpoint 
from which to approach the problems of thought. And 
it is this that one has in view in describing Forrest as a 
disciple of Caird. There are many types of discipleship ; 
and the only type of it that this teacher desired, or even 
tolerated, was that which is according to the spirit and 
inspires a man to walk at liberty. 

Now, there is something of irony in the fact that the 
philosophical influence of Caird’s teaching earned for 
Forrest the reputation of heresy in his youth and of 
orthodoxy in his later years. It produced the former of 
these results by leading him out of Calvinism, and it 
achieved the latter by inspiring him with the love of 
systematic coherent thinking and with the desire to 
interpret the Christian Faith.in terms of reason. When 
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Forrest was a student, Calvinism was still dominant in the 
Scottish Church, and to dissent from it was to be counted 
“broad” ; but long before the end of his career a type 
of thought had come to prevail in theological circles 
which was of a very positive and critical: kind, which 
tended to dissociate faith from science and distrusted all 
attempts at speculative construction. And, of course, in 
the eyes of those who held this view of things, men like 
Forrest appeared to be the champions of a lost and hope- 
less cause. Many people are of opinion that this latest 
fashion in theology is a passing one, and that the hope 
of the future lies in constructive systematic thinking. 
But, in any case, Forrest was not fairly described when 
he was called a “conservative.” It would be more 
adequate to say that he was a catholic theologian of the 
evolutionary type. He held the substance of the uni- 
versal Faith, but he held it in harmony with a theory of 
development. He believed that there were certain essen- 
tial beliefs, common to the whole Christian Community, 
from which to depart was to surrender Christianity as it 
had been in the past and ever would continue to be. 
These beliefs represented the fruits of a process of Divine 
revelation which culminated in the person, teaching and 
“complete work of Jesus Christ. There was, thus, a “ de- 
posit of faith’? committed to the Church—something that 
was in its substance unalterable and complete. It had 
not been won by men through their own speculations and 
strivings, but given by God in His grace and love 
towards mankind. The treasure thus entrusted to the 
keeping of the Christian Society was not, however, a 
rigid, lifeless thing. It consisted of vital principles, 
capable of development, of expansion, of adaptation to 
the needs of increasing knowledge and experience. The 
Church was, thus, not only permitted but required to 
exercise an interpreting intelligence in its statement of 
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the Gospel. It was its duty to receive with open mind 
the results of progressive science, and to profit by the 
wisdom and example even of its foes. As a Society 
instructed by the Holy Spirit and in vital communion. 
with a living Lord, it must be willing and ready to 
respond to the needs of each succeeding age, and to 
modify the expression of its faith in the light of the 
knowledge it received. . 

This being Dr. Forrest’s conception of things, it is 
easy to understand the importance which he attached to ~ 
the work of Systematic Theology. In his view religion, 
' like poetry, was imaginative in its language, and partly 
also in its doctrinal forms. And this symbolical element 
in the expression of belief must always create difficulties 
for the critical understanding. The imagery of faith, 
however, corresponded to ultimate- truth; it had ‘its 
counterparts in the world of rational reality. It was, 
therefore, capable of being interpreted in terms of thought, 
and of being justified to the reason. To achieve this 
_ work was the task of Theology. It was a task indeed 
that never was completed, that had to be undertaken 
anew in each successive generation. But it was ideally 
capable of fulfilment. And it was the duty of Christian 
thinkers to labour with all their strength, and with unfail- 
ing courage, in the endeavour to show the reasonable- 
ness of faith, and to exhibit the religious view of the 
. world as one that is consistent and harmonious in all its 
parts. : 

Any one who reads with care Professor Forrest’s in- 
augural address on Christian Faith and its Intellectual 
Expression will recognise that the above is a faithful 
account of his general position. It is not necessary to 
enter into a detailed exposition of his teaching about the 
particular doctrines of the Faith; for the method and 
point of view of a thinker are always more important and 
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more suggestive than his specific contentions. It may 
be well, however, to set down in a few words some of 
the conclusions to which he had attained, at least pro- 
visionally, by the application of his method to certain 
problems of belief. Dr. Kilpatrick remarks with justice 
that ‘‘ Forrest’s theology was determined by his religion.” 
The deepest element in his life was a simple devotion to 
Jesus Christ. This was not a mere conviction ; it was a 
passion, a fire that burned with ever-increasing brightness 
on the secret altar of his heart. And it is in correspond- 
ence with this characteristic that his thinking centres in 
the Saviour. Both his books are concerned with the 
person and work of our Lord ; the questions which chiefly 
concerned him were those that relate to this engrossing 
theme. 

Like nearly all Evangelicals of his philosophical type, 
he held the doctrine of the Trinity with great tenacity. 
‘Fhat doctrine seemed to him to be valid from the specu- 
lative standpoint, and to follow of necessity from thé 
Christian affirmation that “‘God is love,” not only in His 
~ relations to His creatures, but in the mysteries of His: 
eternal Being. He also maintained with decision the 
dogma of the Incarnation. When he said that Christ 
was Divine he did not mean to affirm that He had “ the 
value of God” for us, while in reality He was merely a 
man ; nor did he intend to say only that the will of Jesus 
was at one with the will of God. “A man’s will,” he says 
in one of his lectures, “might be in harmony with the » 
Divine, and yet he might not be God.” When he affirmed 
the Deity of Christ, he wished to assert that in Him the 
eternal Sonship was truly incarnate. Accordingly he 
defends the Nicene doctrine as to this matter : 


The Nicene Creed in declaring that Jesus Christ as the Son 
is “of one substance with the Father” is simply asserting a 
doctrine from which the Church is never likely to recede. It 
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expresses it, indeed, in metaphysical terms which may not seem 
to some of us the most suitable. The word “substance” (ove ia) 
has often been criticised on the ground that it is not appropriate 
as applied to God who is a spirit; that we can attach no definite . 
meaning to it when so applied ; that it is not sufficiently spiritual ; 
that the inmost secret of personality, either in God or man, is not 
to’be conceived as substance, but as will. ‘This, it seems to me, 
is hyper-criticism and rather misses the mark. What the Nicene 
fathers meant to afirm was that Christ belonged to the essence 
of Godhead : that in whatever sense we ascribe being or substance 
to God, in the same sense we ascribe it to Christ. Nor would 
the substitution of “ will” for “substance” bring out the idea any 
better. It would rather tend to confuse it, for unless we employ 
“will” as including thought and feeling, it does not adequately 
represent the being of God ; and that is exactly what “substance ” 
is intended to signify: that Christ belongs to the sphere of 
Reality which we call the Divine. 


He, however, emphasised the idea that the everlasting 
Son in assuming our common nature divested Himself of 
all His Divine prerogatives, giving Himself for us in 
limitless sacrifice. This thought of the Kenosis, the self- 
emptying of God in the Incarnation, was stated by Dr. 
Forrest with increasing thoroughness and conviction, 
being far more definitely expressed in his second book 
than in his first. He maintained that, while the moral 
and spiritual vision of Jesus was without defect or 
measure, His knowledge in other matters was subject to 
all the limitations of the human mind and of the time in 
which He lived. Of course, he was well aware of the 
difficulties which beset the view that Deity can thus 
surrender its distinctive attributes. But he believed it 
to be in harmony with the facts of the case, as exhibited 
in the Gospels and in the witness of Christian faith. 
Also, the thought of the humiliation of the eternal Son 
did not seem to him more perplexing than that of the 
immanence of God in the material universe. 
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In this doctrine of the Incarnation his conception of 
‘the Atonement was implied. The voluntary self-abase- 
ment of the Divine in accepting the limitations of mortal 
life was a sacrificial act; and this self-surrender of God 
for the sake of mankind was completed in the ministering 
life and obedient death of Jesus. The sacrifice of the 
Cross was not to be considered as something that stood 
apart from the entirety of our Lord’s work, accomplished 
through His coming into the world and His pilgrimage 
in human flesh. The death of Christ was the culmination 
and completion of His self-devotion ; and it was penal 
only in the sense that in it the sinless One endured an 
experience that was the portion of a race whose entire lot 
He had in His perfect love consented to share. This 
view of the Atonement is of wide significance, and it is 
characteristic of Forrest’s mental attitude. One of his 
former students, the Rev. James Kellock, interprets it 
with insight when he says, “ Dr. Forrest considered the 
inner meaning of the Atonement to lie in the costliness: to 
God of the manifestation of His Fatherhood.” 

Such, so far as I understand them, were Forrest’s 
thoughts as to these high matters; and whether we 
choose to describe them as “ orthodox” or as something 
else will depend of course on our own opinions. There 
was one point, however, on which his teaching was un- 
doubtedly conservative. That point was the doctrine of 
Future Destiny. He rejected the idea of opportunity or 
probation beyond the grave ; and in one of his discourses 
to his students he described as ‘“‘absurd” the notion that 
the idea in question is even suggested in the New Testa- 
ment. He also stated that, so far as he could see, there 
was no scriptural ground for the hope of universal 
Restoration. In his view, character and destiny were 
finally determined for every man at the hour of death ; 
and the day of repentance and of hope, when once its sun 
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had set behind the hills of Time, returned no more. 
The disabilities that belong to this position he met, 
apparently, by contending that all goodness is a form 
of unconscious faith in Christ, and that therefore all 
whose lives have in them the promise of righteousness 
are justified in the sight of God. An acute correspondent, 
writing to him after the issue of the Kerr Lectures, suggests 
that this latter doctrine seems to involve Universalism, 
inasmuch as almost all men are possessed of many virtues. 
But there is no sign that Dr. Forrest admitted the force of 
this objection. ij 

This is, I hope, an accurate though brief outline of the 
speculative construction which he presented in his state- 
ments as to the great articles of our religion. Whether 
the results of his inquiry and reflection, as thus indicated, 
were in all respects final, one would. hesitate to affirm. ° 
He had an extremely open mind, sensitive to all impres- 
sions, keenly awake to the difficulties of belief; and his 
intellectual vitality remained undiminished till the last day. 
of his life. In the case of such an one it is plainly unwise 
to assume that his faith had come “to fix itself in form.” 
It is to be remembered, also, that he had always accom- 
plished his theological study amid the exacting labours of 
pastoral duty, and beset by a throng of ecclesiastical 
engagements. Only when he attained his professorship 
did he enjoy the opportunity of exclusive devotion’ to 
the pursuit of sacred learning. Had he been granted a 
further term of years, there can be little doubt that he 
would have essayed an elaborate work of systematic 
thought. What conclusions such a work would have 
embodied as to certain points of Divinity, one can only 
conjecture. But we may be sure that it would have been 
dominated by the philosophical principles which this 
thinker held throughout life; that it would have applied 
the idea of development to the problems of Christian 
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history ; that it would have maintained the inherent 
rationality of faith; and that it would have been loyal 
to those great religious affirmations which always received 
the full yea and amen of his whole heart and mind. 


Mi > 
PROFESSORSHIP AND LAST DAYS 
(1) 


Butwer Lytron is not an author who is greatly 


esteemed in our day; but he wrote at least two lines 
which are true to common experience : 


Time rules us all ; and life indeed is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 


Men are weak, and circumstances are strong ; the prizes 
of life are few, and the competitors are many ; common 
is the power to dream dreams, but rare is the ability to 
translate them into fact. It may be said.of David 
Forrest, however, that the hopes which he fittingly 
cherished when he began his work were in large measure 
satisfied. Such modest ambitions as are within the reach 
of a Presbyterian clergyman he, at least in part, attained. 
He ministered to great congregations ; he earned literary 
and theological reputation ; he received the respect of the 
Church and the recognition of the learned, the attachment 
of his people and the love of his friends. He finally 
achieved a Professorship in Divinity ; and further honours 
awaited him had it pleased God to prolong his life. Nor 
was this success owing to anything other than his native 
ability and the intensity of his labours. In spite of a frail 
physique and much suffering, he kept himself to his 
appointed task. He steered the ship of his life on a 
76 
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steadfast course. His hand never relaxed its hold upon 
the tiller ; there was no lying in the wind with flapping 
sails and no bearing away to lee, but a continual beating 
onwards to the port ahead. That the voyagé was a 
prosperous one was due to no favouring winds or helpful 
tides but to the courage, the skill and the devotion of one 
who gave to his duty all he had of heart and will and 
mind. 5 

And yet, the end of Forrest’s career was not altogether 
such as he may have “planned it out ere hope was dead.” 
It had been well, for instance, had he attained his pro- 
fessorship earlier in life. When he went to Glasgow his 
strength was not abated ; his voice had not lost its quality, 
nor his manner its brightness, nor his mind its power. 
Nevertheless he was in the autumn of his days; and, 
although we knew it not, the end was near. Also, the 
breaking out of war involved in difficulty and anxiety and 
excessive toil the three short years of academic service. 
The classes in Glasgow College were rapidly depleted by 
the call to arms; for no section of our youth responded 
more readily to that call than the sons of the Scottish 
manses and the divinity students of the Scottish Churches. 
This was a thing to be proud of ; but it deprived teachers 
of much of their stimulus. Apart from this, also, it was 
hard for any man to give his whole mind to the pursuit 
of theological science amid the tumults, the doubts, the 
bereavements, the intense emotions of the dreadful months 
of war. Moreover, the necessities of the times involved 
Dr. Forrest in a great deal of pulpit work. His strength 
was quite inadequate to the strain of teaching and studying 
all week and also discharging ministerial duties on Sunday. 
To one of his temperament the conduct of public worship 
involves an immense expenditure of power. He was not 
the type of man who can spend Saturday in relaxation, 
and proceed to the pulpit next day with an old sermon 
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and a peaceful mind. When he had a preaching engage- 
ment to fulfil, the whole of Saturday was given up to 
preparation for it: the discourse he intended to deliver 
was carefully pondered, interlined and improved ; hours 
were spent in meditation on the devotional service. And 
he gave so much of himself in addressing his audience 
that on Sunday evening he was utterly tired ; and he went 
to College on Monday a weary man. In view of the limita- 
tions of his strength, he might have been justified in 
reserving the first day of the week for quiet and for 
personal worship. But he was anxious to do all that he 
could for Church and country in those days of trial, and 
calls to extra service were rarely if ever refused. Often, 
indeed, he valunteered to take the place of brethren 
whom he thought to be in need of help. To one who - 
-remonstrated with him on his excessive labours he replied, _ 
“You know the time is short.” 


(2) 

But his pulpit work was not by any means the only 
service he performed that lay outside the scope of College 
duties. He continued to maintain that. punctilious atten- 
tion to the affairs of Committees and of Church Courts 
which had always been characteristic of him; and he 
fulfilled with conspicuous efficiency a term of office: as 
Moderator of the Glasgow Presbytery. Also he had, 
of course, many functions to attend of a public kind 
connected with the war and with various social and 
religious enterprises. Only the week before his last ill- 
ness, for instance, he addressed the Christian Social Union, 
speaking with even more than his usual power. And as 
this was his last public utterance, one may be permitted 
to present an outline of what he said. He began by 
showing that the evangelical faith of a generation or two 
ago had been ‘almost wholly concerned with the preaching 
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of the Gospel and with the conversion of the individual,” 
and had set forth in a very imperfect way ‘what a 
Christian life really implied in its relation to the coming 
of the Kingdom of God in the world.” “It is not for us 
to criticise the devout souls of the past; but it is for 
us to be_true to what we feel to be the mind of Christ. 
And we are sure that it is not according to His mind that 
we should contentedly acquiesce in any state of society in 
which men and women are so placed that they have no 
fair chance of an honourable and self-respecting life, or 
are needlessly subjected to degrading temptation. We 
feel that we are impelled by the Spirit of Christ to secure 
for them fair and just treatment and save them from 
avoidable suffering ; that the conditions of the social 
environment is not a matter which is external or in- 
different to true Christian faith. We realise that when 
the outward circumstances of a man’s life are sordid and 
depressing, the message of God’s grace has little chance of 
making an effective appeal to him. They constitute a 
barrier to the reception of the Gospel; and therefore in 
the very interests of the Gospel itself we have to strive 
to ameliorate them. ‘Thus, social service is, from the 
Christian point of view, a paramount religious duty.” 

He then went on to show that “the social problem 
is not single but complex, as many-sided as human life 
itself,’ that each separate evil like intemperance or over- 
crowding is related to other evils, so that in striving to 
cure any one of these we are helping to cure them all. 
“ Thus, if we engage in any department of social service 
the beneficial effect does not end with that which we are 
directly endeavouring to do: it contributes, indirectly 
but in a real sense, to the solution of other problems as 
well. So we are encouraged in every case by the con- 
sciousness that we are taking part in a great conjoint 
effort for the welfare of humanity.” 
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His next point was the need of “social conciliation.” 
“There are few things more grievous to any Christian 
patriot than the jealousies and the conflicts which pervade 
our industrial life. We are in a time of transition ; the 
old order is giving place to the new in a thousand forms : 
and we must be prepared for great changes. If as a 
nation we are to prosper when this devastating war 1s 
over some method must be devised of securing happier 
relations between employers and workmen. The con- 
tinuance of the antagonism that prevails between them at 
present would certainly be fatal to the peace and welfare 
of the country.” Hence, he proceeded to advocate the 
establishment of tribunals to arbitrate in cases of conflict. 
“One cannot but rejoice at the recommendation of the 
Whitley Report in favour of the creation of Standing 
Industrial Councils for the settlement of controversies— 
councils to which industrial disputes would be automatic— 
ally referred for settlement.” 

But the erection of such councils was ‘“‘a question for 
the Government of the country,” and so it had to be 
admitted that ‘many social evils can be relieved only by 
the action of the State.” Such societies as the Christian 
Social Union had, however, an important work to do in 
the formation of public opinion. “ Any legislation which 
Parliament can pass will largely depend for its effective- 
ness on the voluntary social service of the citizens.” 
“The vital thing is to awake throughout the country a 
sense of social obligation.” 

He concluded his speech by emphasising the difficulties 
of social service, and the religious motive that ought to 
inspire it. ‘It demands great patience, great. persist- 
ence, great hopefulness. What we need for steadfast 
continuance in it is that love of mankind which is rooted 
in our sense of the love of God to us. We shall be faith- 
ful to it, in spite of all that might dishearten us, if we 
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maintain a reverent consciousness of the infinite com- 
passion of the Heavenly Father for us and for all men, 
and if we remember always our indebtedness to Him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister, who 
freely sacrificed Himself that He might be the Saviour of © 
the world.” 

This is but a broken account of Forrest’s last speech : 
I have composed it out of imperfect notes that are difficult 
to decipher. But we are told by those who heard it that 
it was a singularly impressive utterance; and it certainly 
closed his life-work on a worthy and characteristic note 
of humanity, faith and hope. It illustrates and enforces 
the saying of Sir Henry Jones regarding him: “ Never 
was life more fully dedicated to good causes, or a soul 
more open o all the good that the world of things that 
last can give.” 

One of the most remarkable features of his life in 
Glasgow was the intensity of his interest in the members 
of all his former congregations. Having become a 
Professor, he was still a Pastor. When news came to 
him of the death of a soldier, or of sorrow in the homes 
of those who had been among his people, he never failed 
to write compassionate and helpful letters. But he did 
more than this ; he was ever ready to undertake journeys 
that he might see those who were in trouble. Even 
during the last winter of his life, he spent many an hour 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere in these missions of mercy 
and kindness. This is, indeed, a matter of which it is 
impossible to think without emotion. We know now 
that he carried about with him in those days a constant | 
sense of fatigue, due no doubt to the unsuspected physical 
disorder that was undermining his strength. Also, he 
was overwrought, and burdened with many responsibilities. 
And yet he was able to devote many precious days to 


these acts of tender and cheering ministry. He did this, 
G 
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too, without apparent thought of merit, without the 
slightest sign of impatience, and without a word about 
his own suffering or fatigue. The memory of his last 
visit to a certain house in Morningside is a very gracious 
one. On that occasion, a few weeks before the end, he 
came from Glasgow to see a lady, eighty-two years of 
age, who, in a state of much weariness and pain, was 
passing on to the close of life. What he said to her, 
or in what words he besought the Almighty on her behalf, 
we do not know. But we are assured, on the testimony 
of son and daughter, that he was to her as a wonderful 
physician of the soul. Her whole outlook and tone of 
mind was changed ; and she achieved .a peace and hope 
that did not henceforth pass away. “I am weal,” she 
said, ‘‘ but since I saw Dr. Forrest, I am strong.’ 

In speaking, however, of all this extra work that 
devolved upon Forrest on account of the circumstances 
of the times, one does not forget that a like burden was 
borne in those days by a great multitude of men. We 
must not claim for him an unusual degree of heroism, 
such as he would have himself repudiated. When I 

‘said to him one day during the winter of 1917 that he 
looked tired, he answered lightly—‘‘ Oh I daresay. We 
are all tired.’”’ Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that 
at this time he was in the grip of a mortal malady, that he 
had little strength to spare, and that he was undergoing 
the strain that attends the beginning of professorial work. 
What a man does is to be valued according to the cost 
of it to himself ; that which he gives is to be estimated 
by the amount of his possessions. And when this is 
borne in mind, the degree and generosity of Forrest’s 

.service during those months of war must be pronounced 
a very notable thing. We must also recognise that the 
unusual circumstances that surrounded his work in 
Glasgow did lessen the joy and completeness which 
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would in better times have distinguished the end of 
his career. 

But to say this is not to suggest that there was any 
sadness in this period of academic work. If the Pro- 
fessor felt that he had been a little unfortunate in the 
conditions of his new task, he never betrayed the slightest 
sign of such a sentiment. Indeed his expression of the 
happiness which he found in the discharge of College 
duties was touching in its unaffected frankness. He was 
never a man to “anchor by one gloomy thought,” nor 
to submit to the tyranny of paralysing impressions. 
While he was engaged in any particular task, everything 
else was forgotten: when he entered the study or the 
class-room he excluded from his mind all irrelevant 
affairs : he was always able, for the time being, to shut 
the door of his mind, and secure an atmosphere of quiet- 
ness that.was undisturbed by the voices of the. world, 
the tumults of the people or the rumours of war. 

This power of detachment was a precious possession : 
it preserved sanity and balance of mind, and enabled him 
to perform each immediate task with efficiency, and with 
the joy that attends all congenial effort. It is significant 
of this that the manuscripts of his professorial lectures 
show almost no sign that he felt what is called “ the 
impact of the war upon theology.” He was whole- 
heartedly on the side of his country in the conflict with 
the Central Powers; and not even at the beginning of 
hostilities was he troubled at ‘all with those doubts and 
misgivings which distressed so many minds. In this 
matter he showed a readiness to surrender old prepos- 
sessions, when confronted with the evidence of facts, 
that might well have been emulated by some who counted ~ 
themselves of more liberal mind than he. Also, his sense 
of the burden and horror of the struggle was as great as 
that of any of his brethren. Yet, he does not seem to 
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have been convinced that the war had added any new 
perplexities to faith. Probably this was due to the 
historical temper of his mind. He knew that the world 
had experienced similar catastrophes before; that the 
records of humanity were full of cruelty, oppression, 
treachery, greed and innocent suffering. He had long 
ago faced the difficulties which such things present to 
the believer in the God and Father of Jesus Christ : and 
he found nothing that was novel in the terrors of this 
latest strife. He did not think it more difficult to reconcile 
the goodness of God with the atrocities wrought in Belgium 
and France than with the unspeakable desolations of the 
Thirty Years’ War or the horrors of the barbarian invasion 
in Augustine’s day. I think that he was puzzled to under- 
stand how men of historical knowledge and imagination 
should have their faith destroyed by being required to 
face in their own time such facts of human sin and 
anguish as they had always known to be part of the story 
of mankind. 


(3) 


Of Dr. Forrest’s success as a Professor there can be 
no question. He succeeded Dr. James Orr, one of the 
most learned of theological scholars, and one of the most 
powerful intellects that have given themselves in these 
latter days to the defence of evangelical orthodoxy. 
And Forrest proved himself worthy of this honourable 
succession. It is possible that some of his pupils thought 
him a little conservative and not sufficiently in accord 
with certain modern tendencies. There are many among 
the rising generation that are naturally under the influence 
of a prevalent temper of mind which is extremely positive 
in matters of faith. They are not interested in systematic 
theology, and they emphasise the practical and social side 
of ministerial service at the expense somewhat of the 
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teaching office. With these it was impossible for Forrest 
to be in intellectual accord. He valued the scientific 
statement of religious truth: otherwise he would not 
have been a Professor of Dogmatics. Also, while he did 
not underrate the duty of the clergy in the matter of 
social reform, he thought that the primary concern 
of every man was to know his own business, and that 
ministers of the Gospel should aim first of all at being 
professional theologians rather than amateur sociologists. 
But his students as a whole found in him “a keen and 
living mind, abreast of modern knowledge and responsive 
to the ideals and hopes and thoughts of youth.” Also 
they knew him to be a master of his own vocation ; and 
they learned by experience that he was a kind and 
understanding friend. 

In view of the account already given of Dr. Forrest’s 
theology, it will not be necessary to attempt any outline 
of the system which he expounded in his College lectures. 
I am glad, however, to quote the following passages from 
the statement of a very thoughtful and sympathetic member 
of his class, the Rev. George Gilfillan, M.A. They illus- 
trate the manner of the Professor’s work, the fashion in 
which he presented things, and his bearing towards the 
men he taught. 


When Dr. Forrest came to Glasgow College one of the first 
things noticed by his students was his unique gift of speech. His 
voice had those qualities rarely combined—strength and grace: 
it was deep but never monotonous. Every word was clear, and 
the echoes rang far beyond the class-room. ‘The same lucidity 
and flexibility appeared in his language. ‘There was perfect 
economy in his diction—nothing wanting and nothing redundant. 
He deliberately avoided repeating words where he could discover 
alternatives. [his appeared in every part of his work, even in 
those intensely devotional prayers with which the lecture hour 
commenced, It was also evidenced in his answers to students 
who interrupted the lecture occasionally in order to ask for a 
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re-statement of the argument. In acceding to this request Dr. 
Forrest always used an entirely different set of terms. Sate 
continually impressed us as having great reserves of utterance 
which he could summon at a moment’s notice. This naturally 
appeared in his conversation, When he was asked, for example, 
to repeat a story to someone who had not heard it, he amazed his 
hearers by his power of employing a vocabulary almost entirely 
different from the first, while at the same time taking care that 
the story itself shouldnot suffer. This power of varied expression 
seemed to be the fruit of conscious effort, but was probably also 
the unconscious result of his extensive knowledge of general 
literature. 

Emotion he always kept under control. The fervour of the 
preacher could not be suppressed, but it was always the servant 
of thought. Although he himself possessed great facility of 
speech he had an evident distrust of superficial fluency. He 
believed that the barque of Faith was safe when the waters of 
thought were deep, but in danger when they were shallow. 
What seemed to me to be his greatest gift was his power of 
analysis. The pains he took to secure clearness of thinking 
were evident not only in his statement of his own point of view 
but also in his dealing with that of an adversary. Whether he 
were presenting the opinion of a theologian with whom he was 
in little agreement or dealing with religious ideas and systems in 
antagonism with Christianity, his analysis was always kindly. 
The opponent’s case never suffered for want of an able advocate ; 
it was stated at its best ; and this added greatly to the effective- 
_ness of the subsequent criticism, This analytical power was 
not exercised in a cold and unemotional way. We saw in his 
discussion rare qualities of heart as well as of mind—a fine 
sympathy with alien forms and habits of thought—a keen desire 
to look for the best. He treated the opinions of a sincere un- 
believer with more respect than many theologians show to each 
other. There was the ring of triumph in his defence of the 
Faith ; but he thought that the more securely a man dwelt in 
the sunshine of Christianity the more glad should he be to discern 
in any quarter the “broken lights” of the Truth. He had the 
apologetic temper. He was well fitted by gifts and acquirements 
to be one of the foremost defenders of the Christian Faith in those 
“ decisive battles of theology which are fought beyond its frontiers.” 
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We could not fail to see the cost of everything he did. We 
saw this in his lectures—even in his prayers which were voices 
from the depths of experience. It was only too evident what his 
joys cost him. They were simple, quiet and abiding ; but they 
sought him through pain. As sunlight pierces the cloud, his 
kindly smile would triumph over the look of care and weakness. 

His strength of conviction, too, seemed to be the fruit of a 
progressive victory won through long years of striving. His 
theology had been wrought “at the flaming forge of life.” No 
saying was more frequently upon his lips than that of Schleier- 
macher that the basis of Religion is the feeling of dependence 
upon God. 

In his relations with students Dr. Forrest was a disciplinarian, 
insisting on regular class attendance, punctuality and close 
attention. He was quick to note carelessness, and as quick to 
administer rebuke. He would stop his lecture to name a student 
who was not writing notes. He gave his best work, and he 
sought our best. “Yet he was very easy to approach. He laid 
great emphasis on the necessity of written work being handed to 
him on the dates fixed in advance, but in his private room he was 
always ready to give handsome concessions to any one who had 
adequate reasons for delay. In our time, when war conditions 
made extra demands upon our energies, we had more than once to 
ask for such extensions of time. In these cases we approached him 
separately ; and, at the end of the interview, Dr. Forrest would 
lower his voice, as if to impart a secret, and would ask the 
student not to tell any of his comrades that he had agreed to his 
request. Each of us had a similar initiation into the secret, but 
though we all thus came to know the mercy that awaited us in 
the private room, we were the more eager to take no mean 
advantage, and to attain the high standard of thoroughness, and 
punctuality, demanded from the rostrum. 

From the first we could see how deep must have been Dr. 
Forrest’s influence in pastoral work. He liked to know every 
individual, and his interest was warm and sincere. His kindly 
advice was given to any one in difficulty, and if it was necessary 
to be candid, in cases where advice was not sought, he created the 
opportunity and gave his firm counsel. 

Dr. Forrest had splendid social gifts. He was an_ ideal 


chairman. His speech was always neat, graceful and original. 
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It was a continual source of surprise to us that the master of 
such a stately and impressive style could express his thought with 
equal felicity in the terms of playful fancy when occasion required. 
In the light exchanges of general conversation, as also in dealing 
with graver problems, he showed great skill in turning the 
assailant’s weapon against himself. 

In particular it is necessary to mention his kindness in cases 
of illness. ‘The invalid student always found a little note of 
sympathy and inquiry handed in. Sometimes the Professor 
would call personally at the sick student’s lodgings. When the 
convalescent returned, a word of welcome was spoken before the 
lecture commenced. 


The personal kindliness to which Mr. Gilfillan refers 
is attested also by the following passage from the letter 
which the students sent to Miss Forrest at the time of the 
Doctor’s death : ‘“‘ Your grief is in a measure ours also in 
that we have lost a loving teacher and a constant friend. 
As we remember all his gracious ministry among us, we 
bless God that*gave him to us to guide and to inspire us, 
and in grateful memory of what Professor Forrest was to 
us, we mourn with you to-day.” 

These tributes to Dr. Forrest’s influence are more 
convincing and impressive than could be any general 
statement founded on hearsay evidence. They show that 
he displayed as a professor the qualities which had always 
distinguished him in other spheres of his activity as 
preacher, pastor and thinker. There can be no doubt 
that the Church as a whole recognised the efficiency 
of his service in Glasgow College : this was evidenced by 
the unmistakable signs that were everywhere apparent 
of the intention to appoint him to the Principalship. Had 
he lived to be given this office by the Assembly he would 
have responded to its requirements, and would have 
recognised the honour that was involved in succeeding 
men, like Dr. Lindsay and Dr. Denney. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he looked forward with any 
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eagerness to assuming the special duties that devolve on 
a Principal. It was seldom that he could be persuaded to 
speak of the matter, but one could easily discern that he 
shrank somewhat from the prospect of incurring any fresh 
responsibilities. His heart was in the work of his own 
Chair, and he desired nothing better than to be allowed to 
spend his remaining time in the study of theological 
science. During a visit which he paid to old friends 
shortly before his death he spoke intimately of his 
thoughts and intentions, and especially of a book which 
he intended to prepare. He did not mention the pro- 
posed title of this new volume, but apparently it was 
to be concerned with the doctrines of Incarnation and 
Atonement. The materials for it were all collected, he 
said, and he was about to begin the task of giving it 
literary form. Thus at the end of threescore years he 
was faring onward with the eager heart of youth. He 
had always carried with him the sense of the shortness of 
life compared with the greatness of its appointed task ; 
and he had ever been determined to fill with labour the 
measure of his years. He had never allowed the thought 
that the day might be far spent to paralyse his energies, 
nor submitted to the fatal suggestion of ‘‘too late” and 
“ not worth while.’’ And so to the end he was resolved 
to plan for the future according to the visions of his 
heart and not according to the tyranny of time. Such 
was his mind and purpose, when last he spoke of things 
like these, and such were his desires for the days to come. 
But his Master had determined otherwise ; and already in 
regions beyond our hearing the bugle was sounding the 
recall. 


The pitcher was near to the cistern, 

And the ship to the port, 

And the course of the journey to the city, 
And life to its consummation. 
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(4) 


1918 will ever be a wonderful year in the memory of 
mankind ; a year of swiftly moving drama, of hastening 
doom, of tremendous and fateful events. ‘It was a year 
that:culminated in the return of peace to Europe, in the 
relief: of many over-burdened hearts, in the return of 
light to “eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars.” 
But the early spring of 1918 was a time of the utmost 
gloom. The hearts of men were shaken by thronging 
fears ; the spirit of revolution was abroad; the armies of 
Germany were gathering for their last campaign. In all 
the anxieties of that time Dr. Forrest shared to the full. 
When I last saw him, about the middle of February, he 
was hopeful, indeed, of the final issue of things, but dis- 
tressed by the civil troubles that were in the land, and 
filled with solicitude for our troops in the tremendous 
conflict that was drawing near. But the issue of these 
momentous days was not to be witnessed by him, at least 
with his mortal eyes. He was to be of the company 
of those who have died in faith, not having seen the 
promises. It was as if he had said, with one of old time : 
“*O, my Lord, what shall be the end of these things ?”’ ; 
and it had been answered to him, “Go thou thy way till 
the end be : for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the 
end of the days.” 

Sunday, the 24th February, Dr. Forrest spent at 
Moffat in the society of those friends to whom he spoke, 
as I have said, of his plans for the future and of the book 
he meant to write. On the forenoon of that day he 
worshipped in the church hallowed by the memories of 
his early ministry : the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
G. Elmslie Troup, M.A., who spoke from the text, 
“Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God.” 
During the afternoon he walked alone by a favourite 
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path of his that led to a height from which he commanded 
a wide view of a familiar country-side: such a prospect 
he had always loved. He returned home on Monday, 
cheerful and well. On Tuesday, however, the first signs 
of illness appeared: as the week went on these became 
more serious, and trouble declared itself which indicated 
the need of surgical interference. With this end in view, 
he was removed on Friday to a Nursing Institution. ~He 
left home tranquilly enough, but with regret and with no 
sure expectation of returning again. On Saturday he 
-sent for the Rev. W. R. Thomson, B.D., and committed 
to him the care of his classes. This old friend found 
him apparently in considerable pain and not confident of 
surviving the ordeal that awaited him on the morrow. 
Mr. Thomson says: ‘He drew the manuscript of his 
lectures from beneath the pillow and gave it to me. It 
was the thing, apart from his home, that he cared for 
most, for it was the symbol of what was the main interest 
in his life. When he handed it to me, I fancy he felt 
that he was saying farewell to all his work. That was 
my feeling, at any rate, as I went down the hall with the 
manuscript in my hand.” It is a sad reflection, and one 
that is significant of the essential loneliness of life, that a 
man like this, so widely and deeply, beloved, faced the 
future during those last days in secluded quietness, whilst 
his friends pursued their common ways of life unconscious 
of it all. Of the thoughts. that were his during those 
hours he gave but little sign, for he was always reticent. in 
the expression of his deeper personal emotions and beliefs. 
One cannot doubt that there was regret in his mind, and 
such reluctance to depart as may be permitted to one who 
loved the busy ways of men and desired earnestly to have 
time to complete his chosen task. But it is equally 
certain that he passed hence with a firm hold on the ever- 
lasting Strength, with assured trust in the unfailing Mercy. 
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“We are in the good hands of God,” he said. One of 
his last sayings to his sister cast a pathetic light back 
upon his life. “Well, if this is the end, my work is 
over; and it has sometimes been pretty hard.” His 
final experience was without physical pain; for after he 
had surrendered himself to the anaesthetic he never 
recovered consciousness. There was no tossing on 
troubled waters, no struggle with fiery floods, “no sad- 
ness of farewell,” when he “put out to sea.” On the 
morning of 4th March we all knew that this bright 
and brave and gifted spirit had done his pilgrimage. 
And we sorrowed most of all for this, that we should 
see his face again no more. 

And yet it were vain to end this story on a note of 
mere regret : rather should it close in a mood of strength 
and cheer, When young men fall upon the battlefield 
we comfort ourselves with the thought that they died 
with the vision of youth undimmed, with the light of 
hope unfaded on their brows. We say to ourselves that 
they are secure “ from the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain” and are bravely safe henceforth from all defeat 
and failure. Nor can we think less loftily of one who 
fought a long campaign and fought it well, who was 
granted sixty years of life and filled them all with 
honourable service. He had many gifts, and he used 
them so as to be reckoned faithful. He had a measure 
of strength, and he spent it freely with a generous hand. 
He travelled a long journey in the world, and not a few 
who fared with him upon the Way remained to witness, 
“Fle was my friend, faithful and just to me.” Through- 
out his years he bore himself so as to be respected of 
all and beloved of many. The dream that was given 
him in his youth he kept in his heart to the end amid 
all the multitude of business. With book and pen, with 
heart and mind and voice, he toiled among his fellows, 
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and the fruits of his labours were of good report. Thus, 
he was weighed in the balances and was not found 
wanting: he was tested in the service of the Highest, 
and did not fail. He is to be counted therefore among 
the happy and victorious. He is to be numbered with 
those who begin in hope, who continue in achievement, 
and whose end is unto everlasting life. 


Servants of God !—or sons 
Shall I not call you ? because’ 
Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 

One of his little ones lost— . . 
Beacons of hope, ye appear ! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. . . 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 











i 
From THE Bisuop or HEREFORD 


SoME years ago I made the acquaintance of Dr. Forrest on 
a visit which I paid to Edinburgh in order to witness the 
proceedings of the General Assemblies. His name was 
already familiar to me as that of the author of a book, 
The Christ of History and Experience, which had impressed 
me, and I was really pleased to meet him. There was an 
ardour and naturalness about him which at once attracted 
me. He carried his considerable learning easily, and 
disclosed in his conversation a mental alertness and re- 
source which were relieved from any suggestion of self- 
assertion by an unfailing humour and cheerfulness. I had 
the privilege of preaching in his church at Morningside, 
and he visited me at Westminster Abbey and in the 
Deanery at Durham. We exchanged views on men and 
things in occasional letters. I witnessed with great 
satisfaction his election to the Professorship of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics at the U.F. College, Glasgow, 
for I thought that his great gifts as a thinker and 
teacher would have more adequate scope in an academic 
sphere. The news of his death came to me with the 
shock of a personal loss. He seemed to have many years 
of fruitful work before him. I had come to think of 
him as a trusted co-operator in projects for drawing 
the Churches of Scotland and England together. His 
theological work was valued by many English Churchmen, 
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and served to interpret the religion of the north. His 
sweet irenic temper accorded with a genuinely Evangelical 
Christianity, which appealed to those deeper elements of | 
religion in which all genuine disciples of Christ find 
agreement. I could sum up my estimate of Dr. Forrest 
by applying to him what Clarendon said of Bishop 
Earle, “He was among the few excellent men who 
‘never had and never could have an enemy.” I am 
grateful for the opportunity of setting on record my high 
regard for his character and his work. 


H. H. Hererorp. 


THE PaLace, HEREFORD, 
March 25th, 1919. 


II 


From Principat Sir Joun Herxuzess, 


Tue University, St. AnpDREWws 


Davip Forrest and I were friends for fifty ‘years, and 
these fifty years did not make. the separation, when it 
came, any easier. We were at the High School and the 
University of Glasgow, though never together in any 
class. For ten years I was a minister in the Church of 
Scotland while he was a. minister in another Church. 
After my appointment to a Church History Chair came 
his election to a Chair of Divinity ; and my transference 
to .another office, it is safe to say, would have been 
followed by his elevation, had he lived, to the Principalship 
of his College. We received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University in which we had been 
students, and were ‘capped’ on the same day. Fortun- 
ately we were never rivals. At stages in my career the 
kindliest and warmest congratulations came from my 
friend, signs or tokens, indeed, of a most generous mind. 
Once and only once did we compete together for a prize. 
’ As boys of thirteen or fourteen years, very young, but 
very determined in our aims, we were looking forward to— 
a. ministerial office, and on one occasion we were set to 
write a sermon on a text prescribed by my brother, who 
was to judge the sermons. I was second in the competi- 
tion for the coveted prize, and the first gave promise of a 
brilliant future. 
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At the School, at the University and in the Church my 
friend received high honours and deserved them. From 
first to last there was never a trace of mean satisfaction 
that he had beaten others in a contest, never a suggestion 
of his own superiority. Looking back to his boyhood 
and manhood I think of his enthusiasm, whatever ‘his 
work was. In every position throughout his life he was 
keen, diligent and fervent. His duty was a joy and 
never a task. He was a scholar and a thinker and 
always a student. On occasion I heard him preach or 
speak, and his books were not unknown to me. I 
remember our talks on philosophy, theology and religion 
itself, and I remember, too, his enthusiasm as also his 
intellectual and spiritual delight. He could amuse one as 
he narrated humorous trivialities, and interest one as he 
spoke of men he had met or discoursed about his work 
in the Church or the College. In the most serious 
moments when speaking about religion he was a man, one 
saw, who lived amidst the things of the spirit. 

On the occasion of his last visit to me he preached 
before the University. ‘The sermon was worthy to be 
praised, and praised it was by students and teachers alike. 
He spoke as one with the authority of an ambassador of 
Christ. At the close of the sermon he quoted a passage 
from one of Ruskin’s lectures on Art, the passage beginning 
with the words, “‘ This is the thing which I know—and 
which, if you labour faithfully, you shall know also—that 
in Reverence is the chief joy and power of life.” He and 
I as boys had heard that lecture read to us by my brother, 
and forty years after it was read the preacher quoted the 
passage, giving it as a message to the students of the 
University. The words were a message from a man who 
himself was ever reverent, as he was ever fervent, in 
talking of the deepest or highest things. 

We have parted, but I have not parted with my 
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remembrance of my companion. I remember him as an 
affectionate friend, as a keen intellectual athlete, as an 
eager seeker after truth, and, more than all, as one who 
lived amidst the things of the spirit. 


Joun Herk tess. 


i 
From THE Rey. W. A. Hearn, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.L., 


Heapmaster oF Fetres Cotiece, Epinpurcu 


Wuart I have to say about Dr. Forrest is based upon 
reminiscences of private intercourse, for I was never 
associated with him in literary or professional work. For 
his character I had the greatest admiration. I made his 
acquaintance at the Peebles Hydropathic, and I have always 
looked back upon this meeting as the starting of a new 
and very real friendship. I can say nothing less than that 
I found a man who had the very genius of human fellow- 
ship. It seemed that I was no longer staying in a hotel, 
but I was as it were the guest of a man of rare kindliness 
whose influence a spirit of geniality and homeliness en- 
deared to all. This was not the result of conscious 
effort, but the simple outcome of his natural self. There 
was nothing artificial in our friend: he was not only 
accessible, but he talked freely and frankly on all subjects. 
He was always alert and happy: always tolerant in his 
judgements : of strong convictions, yet sympathetic towards 
others. It astonished me to find how wide his knowledge 
of men was, and how he could make himself at home. 
with minds of different predilections and tendencies. _ He 
was at least an acquaintance, if not a friend, of the famous 
bishop in the’ south whom at the time of his election 
some were angrily protesting against. He could indeed 
mix with any one without sacrificing his personal opinion 
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or creating anything but respect for his work and his 
Church. And when he did enter into deeper subjects he 
brought with him the right atmosphere: he created the 
spirit of reverence in his hearers. Not that he was not a 
critic and a stern critic, but he was always a charitable critic, 
a frank and simple man, possessed of great learning, but not 
obtruding it—the learning of a mian, but the wisdom of a 
child. And he was aided in all his converse with others by 
a delightful humour which was never exercised at the cost 
of a human being, but was the outcome of a sunny nature 
and a well-stored mind. He was above all things com- 
panionable, with a mind open on every side to fine impulses 
and noble thoughts, but all so quietly and unostentatiously 
that at the end of a walk one remembered no particular 
saying, but the continuous charm of his conversation. 

There was indeed nothing more enjoyable than a walk 
with him in the country or on the hillside. He was then 
at his best. He delighted in nature ; the sun and fresh 
air seemed to give play to all his kindly instincts. In 
companionship with him one seemed in companionship 
with nature. I well remember such an experience of his 
personality. We had gone over to Ambleside to call on 
Miss Arnold, the daughter of Dr. Arnold, at Fox ‘How. 
We walked back by the western shore of Rydal and 
Grasmere. We talked of many things, amongst others 
of the human forecast of immortality. It was a passing 
topic, but the serious and authentic tone of his voice 
revealed the depth of his thoughtfulness and his power as 
a spiritual guide. It was not as if we were talking on an 
alien subject of conversation. The man was talking, but 
nature was talking too. ‘The hills and the streams and 
the lake were his natural elements. It is a sure friend 
who stamps himself thus unconsciously on the scene 
through which he is moving. 

All this was made possible by the quiet uncontentious 
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manner in which he suppressed nothing but never was 
unduly assertive, and by that friendliness that failed him 
never. On his appointment as Professor he took a most 
scrupulous view of his duties and some of us jocularly 
grumbled at the incessancy of his devotion to his lectures, 
but he took it all with most patient forbearance. He 
knew the price he had to pay for thoroughness of work 
and he willingly and resolutely paid it. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 


Tam cari capitis? 


W. A. Hearn. 


IV 


From THE Rey. Proressor W. M. Crow, D.D., 


UNITED FREE CHURCH CoLLEGE, GLascow 


My knowledge of, and intimacy with, Professor Forrest 
recurred in four clearly- marked phases or periods. I 
remember my first sight of him in the quadrangle of 
the University. He entered a year before me, and the 
students of the year behind always mark those who are 
immediately precedent. He had come to College from 
Glasgow High School with a great reputation. As one 
speaker, who meant to be sarcastic, said, “Mr. Forrest 
is like Chatterton, in one respect at least—he is a mar- 
vellous boy.’ He had given proof in his first year, both 
in the Humanity and Greek classes, that his adolescence 
would fulfil the promise of his boyhood, I recall my first 
sight of him waiting to enter the door of the Humanity 
classroom as we left it. Slight in figure, his face distin- 
guished by the student’s pallor, with fair hair, worn rather 
long, of the shade-one often sees in the youth of northern 
lands, he looked even younger than his years. He had 
a certain serious and intense look, as one who took life 
as a stern reality. And both in his bearing and speech 
there was an intentness and alertness which indicated 
decision of character. His swift sense of humour, and 
his keen enjoyment of a quip or jest, had not then 
developed. On the annual prize-giving day when Prin- 
cipal Caird, in his deep and resonant tones, announced 
105 
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the special prize-winners, and the various professors read 
the roll of their successful students, the name of David 
William’ Forrest was always heard. The interest he 
aroused was all the greater that he often appeared in a 
succession of men, well on in the years beyond their teens, 
and the stripling, with the scholar’s hue, stepped forward 
resolutely amidst marked applause. Every year saw his 
repute for scholarship increase, and when he reached the 
end of his curriculum, he was regarded as a man with 
a certain future, whatever line of further attainment he 
might pursue. 

In the second phase he appears in my memory as one 
who took an eager share in the more active life of the 
University. To some minds the student life of the 
College appears to-day to be overgrown with societies. 
One wonders as he passes through the quadrangles, and 
reads the notice-boards, what else some students find 
time to do, except to attend and carry on clubs and 
associations and various other diverting organisations. 
There seems to be no branch of learning, no sphere of 
activity, no interest, and even no opinion which has not 
its band of propagandists. There were few of these in 
Forrest’s time. The play and the combat of ideas and 
of ideals, of forces and of methods, took place in a few 
clubs, each of which had a large membership. The three 
leading clubs were the Liberal, the Conservative, and 
the Independent, whose critical’ and strenuous periods 
occurred every three years, at the election of the Lord 
Rector. But the arena of their constant contests was in 
the Dialectic Society. It attracted and held most of the 
~men who had gained distinction in their classes, and it 
was the stage on which they met to flash their wits 
against each other. At one time its roll of members 
held more than five hundred names. It played the same 
part in the strenuous intellectual life of the University 
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as the Unions play in Oxford and Cambridge.  Dis- 
tinction in its discussions and debates was valued as highly . 
as a place on the prize-list.. These covered a wide variety 
of topics, and a seat on its General Board was a position 
of influence and an object of desire. 

There Forrest found an entirely congenial sphere. 
He was a Liberal in politics, but he inclined to hold the 
Independent position in regard to the election of the 
Lord Rector, considering that political bias should not 
be allowed any place in the choice. This kept him back 
from any official activity in the work of the Liberal Club, 
but in the political debate in the Dialectic he was a loyal 
supporter. There his clear ringing voice, his perfect 
articulation, his vivid glancing eyes, his absolute self- 
command, even the characteristic toss of his head when 
he flung back his hair, were arresting accompaniments of 
his dauntlessly uttered address. ‘“I hear the little lion 
roar,’ remarked an opponent, who attempted to sneer 
down one of Forrest’s searching thrusts. His readiness. 
in debate, his swift rejoinders, and his delight in repartee, 
whether on his side or against- it, were evident in all he 
said. The men who suffered when he was in a caustic 
mood, and felt the scorching power of some rebuke—for 
he had not much patience with dulness or pretentious 
mediocrity—feared his power of speech, and yet, with 
youth’s usual honesty, appreciated and admired. . 

I recall a debate on the use of a Liturgy in public 
worship. © Forrest found himself opposed, in his advocacy 
of free prayer, by James Kidd, an exceedingly able man, 
and greatly beloved, who became minister of Erskine 
Church in Glasgow. Kidd had emphasised the good 
taste and finely-expressed feeling of liturgical forms. 
Forrest pitched upon the word “forms.” He contended 
that forms always stereotyped men’s thoughts, tyrannised 
over their souls, and paralysed the powers which should 
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be moved by the Spirit. Then he drew a picture of 
Kidd, now become a middle-aged clergyman, paying a 
visit to a sick person.. He drew him in the moment 
when he was requested to pray, but as he feels in his 
coat-tail pockets —and here Forrest accompanied his 
words by dramatic action—he finds that he has forgotten 
his book of written prayers. But like most men accus- 
tomed to forms he is simply “stuck.” He utters a 
mumbling apology, and promises to come to-morrow, 
and bring his prayer-book with him, and then he will 
utter some of its “forms.” The shout of laughter at 
the sally indicated the approval of the listeners, and 
Forrest’s advocacy carried the debate to a triumph for 
his opinion. 

His resourcefulness in a difficult situation was early 
recognised, and it. remained with him through life. There 
was a story, whose occasion I cannot recall, when he was 
asked to withdraw a statement which he believed to be 
accurate, and yet might be held to go beyond the con- 
ventional bounds. In response to the demand for with- 
drawal, he said he had heard of a barrister at the English 
Bar who became incensed at the attitude of the opposing 
counsel, and thought that he had good reason for a retort. 
That opponent was a man of a dark-skinned complexion, 
and the barrister had declared that he must not be insulted 
by “‘a piece of polished mahogany.’ When the protest 
was made against this disparaging remark, and the judge 
had gravely said that it went beyond the due limits, the 
barrister apologised and added, ‘‘ My Lord, I withdraw 
the word ‘polished.’”” So Forrest tendered a certain 
withdrawal, and, in the keen appreciation by the audience 
of his resourcefulness, the matter passed. 

One of the most scathing retorts which was reported 
to me was the reply made to a flippant speaker who, in 
an attempt at wit declared that he did not trouble himself 
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with any responsibility for sin. The real author of the 
sin that lay so heavy on the race was that Creator, who, 
we are told in a certain place, planted a garden eastward 
in Eden, and set the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil in the midst of it. There should have been, the 
speaker declared, a fence of at least six feet high around 
that tree. To neglect that precaution was culpable negli- 
gence. Forrest, after a caustic reference to the shallow 
theology which apparently “‘ obtained” in certain quarters, 
went on to say that there were some men whom a fence 
sixty feet high would not keep back from the knowledge, 
at least, of evil, and they all knew of one, at least, about 
whom this was a glaring truth. 

But these were only the flotsam and jetsam of the tides 
which ran their strong race, and were manifest, in the 
clash of keen-witted men. Those who came to know 
Forrest, and those who heard him speak with any fre- 
quency, learned that behind this agile mind, with its 
swift and smiting logic, its clear vivid speech, there was 
a noble moral temper, a singular devotion of will, and 
a wistful spiritual experience. Many who marked his 
power in debate concluded that he would go to the 
Scottish Bar. There is no doubt that had he gone he 
would have become a successful advocate. But from his 
very early years his whole mind had gone out towards 
service in the Church of his father. Distinguished as he 
was in classics, and pre-eminent in English literature, he 
found the true sphere for the exercise of both his intel- 
lectual and moral energy in the Moral Philosophy class, 
taught in those days with a superb power, both of 
stimulus and discipline, by Professor Edward Caird. 
Caird once remarked to me on the moral passion which 
he found among many of his students, and he named 
“young Forrest”? as one who could not be apathetic 
about any issue which involved a high ideal either of 
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justice or of freedom. Forrest was born a member of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and he was loyal to his 
lineage. But he was as free from provincialism in mind 
as he was in accent. The Church was larger, greater, 
more various in membership and in methods than “the 
body,” to use the word in its sadly-suggestive old narrow 
Scottish sense. He was a catholic in the fine sense’ of 
that term, and would not have been held by any political 
idea of a voluntary system any more than he was held by 
any political theory of a cast-iron relationship of Church 
and. State. That attitude came out afterwards in his 
enthusiastic support of the Christian Unity Association, 
and it was evidenced when he was chosen, from among the 
ministers of the United Presbyterian Church, to make 
the motion for union with the Free Church—the union 
consummated in 1900. These thoughts, and this ideal, 
were brooding in his mind when, after his University 
curriculum, he entered upon his course of study for the 
Christian ministry. . 
The third phase, although it left a deep mark upon 
him, may be briefly dismissed so far as I am concerned. 
As it happened, we both. began our ministries within one 
closely-crowded and intensely eager-minded district of 
Scotland. He was called to Saffronhall Church in 
Hamilton, and while he was there I was minister in 
Uddingston, about four miles away. We saw much of 
each other, and both in our private intimacies and in our 
more public ministry there was, especially on my side, a 
most enriching fellowship. We founded a Clerical Club, 
limited at first to eight members, whose chief purpose 
was the reading and critical study of books which we 
might otherwise neglect. By its constitution four mem- 
bers were to belong to the United Presbyterian Church 
and four to the Free Church. The four on one side 
were Ramsay of Coatbridge, now of London ; Fleming 
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of Bellshill, afterwards of Newcastle ; MacEwan Morgan 
of Partick, whose untimely loss we deplored ; and Forrest 
of Hamilton. The four on the Free Church side were 
Gordon Clark of Coatbridge, now of Perth ; Campbell 
of Blantyre; Fulton of Whifflet, and myself. his 
secured a meeting once a month, for at least eight months 
of the year, and the number of volumes which we read 
and, after the manner of youth, cut to pieces in our 
criticism, made a deep mark on us all. I remember that 
Forrest, who had begun to put on his strength, was a 
dominant force in our discussions, and I am persuaded 
that many of the theological positions he afterwards main- 
tained were reached in the midst of the keen debates of 
the Hamilton Theological Club. There was one gain 
which all its members recognised. We were all men 
living in the midst of a somewhat strenuous and worldly 
community. We were all face to face with many prob- 
lems, especially among working people engaged in mining 
and founding and fire-clay working, which have now 
become clamant. We had all to face, in our daily work, 
a most regardless community. This lifted us out of the 
snare of any rose-water theology. It made it impossible 
for us to be merely critics. Some of the questions which 
absorb men who are ministering to devout congregations, 
and amidst easy surroundings, did not seem to us worth 
while asking. We were face to face with what Carlyle 
calls “a devouring Satanas.” As a consequence we were 
early inured to the thought that a man must have a 
message, and must speak to men, and not merely discuss 
things with men, and that, above all, that message must 
be a word of God. Familiar as I am with Forrest’s two 
great books, The Christ of History and Experience and The 
” Authority of Christ, 1 can trace in their intense passion for 
reality, and their refusal to be put off with words the 
effect of that experience in which eight eager young 
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men tabled and discussed the stern “problems of their 
ministries. 

About the fourth and last phase I need say nothing. 
Already in the Glasgow Herald of the day of sorrow after 
his death, when his loss began to be realised more clearly, 
and in the two columns contributed to the Missionary 
Record at the request of Mr. Livingstone, in the month 
after my friend was buried, I have indicated briefly what 
a strength he brought to the Glasgow College, and what 
a joy his fellowship was to all, and to me, I may clainy 
through our old fellowship, most of all. Except for those 
years when he was in Moffat, and I was in Aberdeen, we 
had kept fairly close touch with each other, and it was a 
renewing both to heart and to mind to resume our old 
fellowship. In our common work, in the closer intimacies 
of his home, in our walks and talks, I learned to love him 
_ somewhat as he deserved. 


W. M. Crow. 
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“God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son.’—1 Joun v. rr. 


Tue word Evangelical has, by what Trench has called 
the law of degeneracy in words, become too commonly 
a sectional designation in the Christian Church. It has 
been applied to a party, and has become associated with. 
that party’s defects and limitations, se that it has been used 
in certain quarters as a term almost of opprobrium. In 
recent years, however, it has lost something of this partisan 
flavour, and happily so, for in itself it is one of the noblest 
of words, and admirably describes the claim and character- 
istic of Christianity itself. 

The distinctive function of the Church is that it is the 
bearer of the Evangel to humanity, the good news which 
_ emancipates and transfigures human life. I say the Evangel; 
for the Church enters into no competition with the in- 
numerable agencies that exist for the reformation of society : 
it, indeed, more or less directly inspires or co-operates 
with them, but it is not their rival. They deal with this 
or that aspect of a man’s conduct or social habit ; it deals 
with him as a unity, as a totality. At best they merely 
rectify his relations with his neighbours ; it aims at recti- 
fying his relation to the central life of all—God. It 
addresses itself, therefore, to the most profound and abid- 
ing problems of the human soul and of human destiny, 
the oppression of guilt, the sense of moral helplessness to 
realise our ideals, the longing for a spiritual life which 

1 Preached in Glasgow,,University Chapel, 
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death cannot blight, which shall have an endless growth 
and expansion. Manifestly, if these problems are to be 
solved at all, it must be from the Divine side, not from 
the human, from Him in whose life we live and in whose 
hand alone is the key of all mysteries. And the Christian 
Church exists to declare that God-has indeed interposed to 
end our perplexities and to meet our needs, and that He 
has brought nigh to us, by what He has done and is doing, 
all the power we require for inward peace, for service, for 
hope. It is a message of deliverance and consolation, which 
makes the best things possible, and carries rejoicing and 
exhilaration in its heart. This is the Evangel in its most 
compact form, that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son. ; 

The New Testament thrills throughout with this sense 
that the Gospel is the unspeakable gift of God for the 
renewal and transfiguration of humanity. There is a surge 
of soul in all the Apostolic writings telling of a direct 
contact with the Divine, which uplifts and sets free. But 
as the Church developed into a great organised body with 
an elaborated creed this mark was in course of time largely 
lost. The message of salvation became bounded with sacer- 
dotal and ecclesiastical conditions that tended to smother’ 
its vitality. True, even in the darkest times of Romanism 
there were men like Anselm and Bernard and Thomas 4 
Kempis who saw in Christ the full glory of God, and 
whose hearts went out to Him in a passion of adoration 
and gratitude. For the mass of men, however, that glory 
was obscured by priestly doctrines and religious ceremonial. 
But the Reformation restored the Gospel to its true char- 
acter as the immediate appeal by God to the heart of man. 
It reasserted not only the value of the individual soul, but 
its power to enter into direct communion with a redeeming 
God in Christ ; to know by its own experience the blessed- 
ness of pardon, of reconciliation, of an indwelling Divine 
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life. Yet this heritage, which had been so hardly gained, 
was again endangered, not by sacerdotalism but by intel- 
lectualism. Protestantism, indeed, was bound to formulate 
and vindicate its doctrinal position as against Romanism. 
It was compelled to construct a theological system strong 
enough to meet the challenge of the older faith. But 
although this was a necessity it historically carried in its 
train this evil, that the emphasis on correct dogmatic views 
tended to draw away man’s thoughts from the essentially 
spiritual nature of Christian faith—the soul’s self-committal 
to a living Lord. Doctrinal beliefs became abstract, with 
no vital relation to personal character. And when this 
came to be discerned, the question was asked, Why trouble 
about theological distinctions which have nothing to do | 
with the conduct of life? So there sprang up the Moralism 
of the earlier part of the eighteenth ‘century, whose atti- 
tude was that expressed by Pope : 


For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Preachers devoted themselves to producing an ethic which 
was, no doubt, derived largely from the New Testament, 
but was too often divorced from those facts of Christian 
faith which give to the ethic its only adequate sanction. 
The morals might be good so far as they went, but they 
were not distinctive of Christianity; they lacked the 
Christian motive and atmosphere. 

At this point came in the great Evangelical Revival, 
which is associated with the name of Wesley, though before 
his.time the same spirit had created the Pietism and Mo- 
ravianism of Germany, and contemporaneously with Wesley 
gave rise to the Secession and Relief Movements in Scot- 
land. It is almost impossible to exaggerate its influence 
on the daily lives of the masses, or the social service that 
- it rendered notably in the abolition of slavery. The secret 
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of its power lay just in the extraordinary freshness and 
_ vividness with which it grasped the central need of the soul 
and the all-sufficiency of Christ to meet that need, and in 
the affectionate fervour with which it pressed the claims of 
His love and sacrifice upon men. It confronted the hearer 
with eternal issues, with the power of the world to come, 
and challenged him with eager insistence to an immediate 
decision. The whole eternity of life gathered itself up in 
the moment. 

Now this was in many respects a revival of the Puritan 
message, strenuous, imperative, weighted with destiny, but 
it was touched with more tender compassion, more senti- 
ment, a keener sense of the love and longing of God for the 
wayward and perverse. Hence it has had a more endur- 
ing and more generous influence than Puritanism. During 
the last hundred and fifty years it has vitalised the life of 
all the Churches, and quickened even those who did not 
adopt its characteristic tenets. It also créated a well- 
defined type of preaching, from the days of Simeon of 
Cambridge to those of Spurgeon. Yet, when we take the 
sermons of men of that school, published a generation or 
two ago, and compare them with the evangelical preaching of 
to-day, we are conscious of a difference. There is something 
in the discourses of these older theologians which fails to 
interest us or to secure our complete sympathy. M‘Cheyne 
differs from Andrew Fuller and Bunyan in the style and 
method of the discourse ; but though he is so widely apart 
in time, he is nearer to them in the form and style of his 
message than we are to M‘Cheyne. Why is this? Whatis 
the reason for this separation and estrangement? Why isit 
that that older type of Evangelicalism fails to satisfy us ? 

(1) Because of a certain narrowness in its intellectual 
activity and interest. The Gospel which it proclaimed was 
summed up in certain formulae, continually recurrent. The 
text might be from the Book of Kings or Ezekiel, but it 
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was handled in the same way as if it had been from the 
_ Epistle to the Romans. _ The whole Bible, Old Testament 
and New alike, had but one meaning for the Evangelicals 
of that time. It is no disparagement to them that it was 
so: it is no fault of ours that it is so no longer. One of 
the most potent facts of our day is the growth of the 
historic instinct, the eager desire to realise to oneself the 
conditions of life as they existed in the different ages of 
the past ; to analyse the influences that were at work in 
any period, to understand it from within, and not to judge 
it by modern standards. And another equally great fact 
of our time is the recognition of the evolutionary principle 
in human history, the gradual process whereby man has 
come into possession of his intellectual and moral heritage. 
Under these two co-operating influences the Old Testa- 
ment is no longer prized, because we can read into it all 
the teachings of the New. It has for us a value of its own. 
It shows that God had vital dealings with human souls 
before the time of His supreme revelation in Jesus, and 
that even where religious knowledge was faint a strong 
religious character could be built up. It portrays to 
us on a vast scale through what variety of circumstance 
and influence, through what ebbs and flows of failure and 
achievement man had to pass in his progressive appropria- 
tion of the Divine truth and life. Some of the most 
powerful spiritual teaching addressed to the people to-day 
is drawn from the prophets, and shows how, in these far 
back days before the full light of the only begotten Son 
shone in the world, men heard the call of God, and lived 
by faith and strove after, righteousness. We do most 
service by showing those saints of old as they really were, 
destitute indeed of the specific helps and hopes of the 
Christian Gospel, but conscious that they were in God’s 
hands, listening to His voice, trusting to His mercy, 
witnessing for His glory. It is only when we remember 
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that they were all this without our fulness of spiritual 
privilege that we realise what they might have been had 
they lived in the Christian Dispensation, and feel the 
rebuke which comes to our faulty characters from their 
strenuous devotion. 

And a similar change has come over our attitude towards 
the New Testament. The older Evangelicalism had little 
interest in, or perception of, the intellectual questions 
involved in the Gospel it declared. The problem, for 
instance, on which so much has recently been written as 
to the relation of the teaching of Paul to that of Jesus did 
not exist for it. It took its stand on the developed doc- 
trines of salvation, and never felt any impulse to inquire 
how they grew out of, the life of Jesus as depicted by the 
Evangelists. Now, such inquiry is a primary necessity. 
It preserves us from abstract statements of truth, and 
keeps us in touch with human experience. The return to’ 
the patient, loving study of the Gospels, by showing us 
how our Lord adapted His message to the special needs 
of individuals, has reminded us of the variety of methods 
by which human souls must be approached. And so the 
rise of Biblical Theology has helped us to see, for instance, 
that though the Pauline terminology has an abiding value, 
yet our Gospel of redemption ought not to be so wholly 
dominated by it that Peter and John would have felt 
themselves perplexed by our preaching. 

Moreover, the same influence which turned the Bible 
so much into a repertory of proof texts for certain doc- 
trines, and lost sight of its gradualness and humanness as 
the record of a revelation in history and experience, oper- 
ated to the depreciation of all literature outside the Bible, 
and indeed of most human interests not directly subserving 
a religious end. The one thing needful dwarfed and 
disparaged other things, natural and beneficial in their 
own place ; and consequently a revolt against such sup- 
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pression was inevitable. For though religion is all- 
important, it is not a// that is of importance to humanity ; 
and when the speculative and artistic instincts are put 
under ban, the result at best is apt to be a type of pietism 
which cannot build up a large and complete character. 
Nor is Christianity true to its claims unless it takes account 
of the whole nature of man, as God has made it. 

(2) When we pass from the intellectual to the spiritual 
and practical sphere, we are again conscious of a striking 
difference between the older and the newer Evangelicalism. 
There was in the best preaching of the Evangelical Revival 
an eager longing to bring men to spiritual decision, an 
impressive and solemn urgency of appeal in Christ’s name, 
which is too rarely found to-day. There was a profound 
sense of the blessedness of life lived in the faith and 
fellowship of the Lord, and its dismal failure when spent 
apart from Him. The awful gulf that separated saint 
from sinner was the ever-present fact, the constant refrain 

-of every discourse. If these features are not equally 
prominent in present-day preaching, what is the reason? 
It certainly does not mean that we have ceased to hold 
that the one vital distinction between men is the presence 
or absence of union with God through Christ, else we 
have no Evangel to declare. But it means that we re- 
cognise the danger of treating the great alternative without 
bringing it into relation to the depth and range of human 
life. The perpetual insistence on conversion has an 
injurious effect on many people. ‘Their religious belief 
becomes too often a departmental or sectional thing, quite 
compatible with the retention of plain moral defects in 
disposition and temper. It is hard to say how far the 
faith in Christ which they claim to possess has any spiritual 
value, and how far it signifies only their acceptance of 
certain doctrines about Christ. The utter unsatisfactori- 
ness, nay the unreality, that attaches to this type of piety 
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is a matter on which sensible men to-day are tolerably 
unanimous. This age of ours has for one of its most 
assured convictions that religion divorced from morality 
is a caricature. What it demands is that piety should 
express itself in ethical nobleness ; and if that nobleness 
is absent, it does not mince words about the piety. The 
doctrine of justification as taught by Paul, as bound up 
with the mystical union of Christ and the believer, is the 
very reverse of antinomianism ; it is the one sure con- 
dition and inspiration of a free-hearted and faithful service ~ 
of God. But, when isolated from its concomitant truths, 
it may easily be perverted so as to foster moral regardless- 
ness. And it will not do to take for granted that the 
faith which seems accepted with God will of itself cause 
men to realise the necessity of watchfulness as to daily 
acts and habits, or that it requires no detailed supplement 
of practical instruction. 
Now each age has its own shinee cee There is a 
certain spirit which marks it, a way of looking at things ; 
and no man who disregards this spirit of the time is 
likely to meet its needs. In our day, amid much that is 
depressing, the most hopeful sign is the awakened social 
conscience, the keen appreciation of the manifold duties 
which a man owes to his neighbour. Public spirit, humani- 
tarian enthusiasm, compassion for the suffering and dis- 
inherited members of society — probably these and like 
qualities were never more pronounced than to-day. Every- 
where the ethical consciousness is being deepened. And 
what, above all, is needed is that Christian teachers should 
seize this fact, and show what it implies. For this eleva- 
tion of the moral in social life is not accompanied by an 
equal appreciation of the religious. We have a lively 
conviction of the duty we owe to our brother, but not 
such a clear perception of the duty we owe to God. 
Hence men see with sharp eyes what they call defects or 
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_ faults of character, but they.have no corresponding feeling 
of sin. We have therefore to make plain that conscience 
in its essence implies that we stand in relation to a Personal 
Authority, to the Government of the Righteous One, and 
that its rebukes and encouragements have no real or final 
meaning except as a witness to His claims over us. And, 
secondly, we have to show how searching the demands of 
conscience are ; how they pervade the whole realm of our 
inner life, and pierce to the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Men must be led to recognise that the moral issue. 
is not a question of what they do, but of what they are, 
of what they feel and think in that secret chamber of the 
soul where they are alone with God. This is for them 
the true “ Evangelical preparation”; for it is only when 
morality, the law of righteousness, cuts deep enough that 
it awakes that sense of personal need and that cry for 
deliverance in which genuine religion is born. When life 
is felt to be a hopeless entanglement ant burden, and the 
problem of sin from the human side a despair, it becomes 
supremely credible that God should have interposed to 
solve that problem in the Cross of His Son; and so the 
door of the heart is open for the entrance of Him who 
comes to proclaim liberty to the captive—a liberty which 
is nothing if not ethical, which breaks the fetters, that 
have obstructed the service of God, so that the fellowship 
of Christ is at once a growing revelation of the Divine | 
claims upon us and an incomparable motive-power for 
fulfilling them. 

For this end we ought to keep close to the witness of 
men’s practical experience. We are tempted nowadays 
to imagine that the scientific doctrines of heredity and 
environment have largely destroyed in men’s minds the 
belief in personal responsibility, and that it is necessary 
for us to enter into an argument to prove the moral 
freedom of the individual. If we do this, it is largely 
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wasted time and energy. I am speaking here as a 
preacher to those who are to preach; and I say that 
people no more doubt their personal accountability for 
their actions to-day than they did before heredity was_ 
talked about. They affirm it in practice every hour of 
their life. And if they had indeed difficulties about that 
matter, abstract and controversial discussions in sermons 
would not help them one whit. What’ they need is to 
have their fundamental moral and religious instincts 
vivified by the revelation to them of the verdicts of their 
own experience, of the indubitable facts to which the duties 
and struggles and hopes of life bear witness. 1 remember 
on one of the first occasions when I had to preach in the 
University Chapel here expressing to Principal Caird my 
perplexity as to the kind of sermon that would be 
appropriate, and his reply was, “Give us something prac- 
tical and helpful ; we are tired enough of reconciliations 
of science and religion.”” This was the advice of a great 
preacher, and is worthy to be remembered. It is of 
course part of our duty to discuss sometimes in our 
sermons speculative questions and purely intellectual 
problems; but, for the most part, our aim must bt to 
interpret men to themselves and to show them their need 
of God. Our function must be to prove, by a deep and 
wide reading of human nature, that in every condition it 
needs Jesus Christ to redeem and crown it. 

Dr. Jowett, the late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
raises the crucial question when he asks, “‘ Is it possible to 
feel a personal attachment to Christ such as is prescribed 
by Thomas 4 Kempis? I think that it is impossible and 
contrary to human nature that we should be able to 
concentrate our thoughts on a person, scarcely known to 
us, who lived eighteen hundred years ago.’” Now this is - 
a matter that the Church is quite sure about. It sides 
with Thomas 4 Kempis and not with Dr. Jowett. To it 
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Jesus is not merely a person who lived eighteen centuries 
ago, but a living Lord who is as really present with His 
people now (in a different but higher sense) as He was 
with the disciples of old ; whose visible life among men 
as recorded in the Gospels is but the well-attested beginning 
of a work which He is ever carrying on for and in 
humanity. He is, and always must be, central and in- 
dispensable. But just because He is necessary to all 
varieties of character, we have to recognise the varied 
ways by which men are led to Him, the different forms 
of experience through which He appeals to them. We 
see that men come to Him by diverse paths ; one fleeing 
to Him as a refuge from the burden of sin’s condemna- 
tion, another as the deliverer from moral helplessness and 
the quickener and guarantee of his best life; another 
drawn just by the unapproachable beauty of Christ’s 
character, and the charm and sweetness of His long- 
suffering love. And we see, also, that the old method of 
regarding conversion as almost necessarily sudden and 
conscious was true neither to Scripture nor to experience ; 
that with some the entrance on the new life is like a flash 
of lightning, and the hour and the spot are burned for 
ever into the memory, while with others it is as the 
growing light of morning, so gradual that none can say 
when day begins. Ina Christian country it is the latter 
which is the true type, and it would be a more common 
type too if parents and guardians and preachers were more 
faithful to their charge. 

(3) And there is another change in our point of view 
which it is well frankly to face. The older Evangelicals 
spoke with an impressive awfulness and intensity on the 
subject of the Future Life. Their lurid pictures of the 
destiny which awaited the unbeliever at death at times 
outran the warrant of Scripture teaching. We feel to-day 
that they failed to realise how deep is the mystery, how 
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perplexing the problems which beset our faith in the life 
to come. We are chary of affirmation as to the state of 
men hereafter, and unwilling to be dogmatic about the 
final destiny of the race. But is there not a tendency to 
allow this reaction from over-assertion to carry us too far? 
Are we not apt to fall into impotent silence as to this 
great theme, and so to fail of the fulness and majesty 
of the Gospel? Are we not led often to treat this 
earthly life merely as an education, not as a probation 
at all—to lose the sense of the awful issues with which it 
is weighted? We may not be in a position to speak very 
definitely as to all that is implied in the transition from 
this world to another, but we do justice neither to the 
New Testament nor to the witness of conscience unless in 
our preaching we put the emphasis of moral decision 
within the present life. ‘To-day, if ye will hear His 
voice,” is the note which the preacher must ever sound, . 
if he is to keep man’s responsibility at its true height 
and rightly present the urgency of his Divine message. 

There are some who, conscious of the changes which I 
have spoken, conscious that the Gospel comes home to 
them in different forms from those which it presented to 
their fathers, yet force themselves to express it in the 
thought or language which their fathers employed and 
which on their lips was so effective. On every ground 
it is a mistake. As Phillips Brooks well says: ‘‘ Never 
sacrifice your desire for truth to your desire for useful- - 
ness.” There is no real usefulness where a man is not 
loyal to himself. We can only serve our own age if we 
speak to it in its own tongue the unchanging word of 
salvation. And he who thus serves best his own genera- 
tion is best serving the generations to come, who will hear 
in their own language the wonderful works of God. 

And unto God Almighty the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost be glory for ever. Amen. 
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“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” —MatT. xxii. 32. 
“ Now that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed at the bush, when he 
calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac; and the God of 


Jacob. 
peat He is not a God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto 


Him = LUKE XX. 37-38. 


eee 


One of the commonest contrasts in our thought is 
that between God’s eternity and our brief span of life. 
Before Him the generations rise and fall and pass away. 
“« Behold,” says-the Psalmist, ‘Thou hast. made -my-days 
as--an--handbreadth.andmine-age-is~as~nothing-before 
‘Fheex’ Sometimes the pathos of life’s shortness is 
brought home to us with keen impressiveness as we look — 
out on Nature around us, on its apparent stability in 
contrast with our frailty. The stream by which we walk 
to-day has murmured there for a thousand years. The 
stars that we gaze on by night shone upon Jacob as he 
slept at Bethel. These things seem by their permanence 
to mock the vanishing years of man. And yet brief as his 
earthly term is compared with theirs, he feels himself un- 
speakably greater than they. His life has another and 
inward side to it, by virtue of which he incomparably 
transcends them all. The stars know not their own 
splendour ; are unconscious of their Maker ; are merely 
part of His possessions. But man is not God’s posses- 
sion, he is God’s child, made in His image, to know 


Him, to enter into fellowship with Him, to return Him 
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love for love. Few as his years are, he has thoughts that 
wander through eternity ; he has in him a spirit which 
aspires after that which is beyond space and time ; he can 
freely and intelligently co-operate with God in carrying 
out the Divine purpose.) While the works of Nature 
fulfil their destiny blindly, man goes on his way in intel- 
ligent obedience to the will of the most High. The 
Creator expresses His thoughts in the material world, 
making known in them His eternal power and Godhead ; 


but of all this stars and flowers are unaware. He speaks - | 


through them, not to them ; but through them He speaks 
to man, and man responds to His voice in understanding 
and praise. Hence His relation to man is as much higher 
than that which He holds to sun or stars as the relation 
of a sculptor to his pupil is higher than that which the 
sculptor holds to the marble that he carves into a master- 
piece of art. The statue expresses the sculptor’s mind ; 
but the pupil shares it and freely identifies himself with it. 
Now it is this fundamental idea of what God is, or 
may be, to man that our Lord dwells upon in declaring 
human immortality against the sceptical contentions of the 
Sadducees. One of their chief doctrines was the denial of © 
the Resurrection, which practically meant with them the 
denial of any future life. The somewhat grotesque story 
of the woman who had had seven husbands and survived 
them all had perhaps no existence except in their irhagina- 
tion ; but as a.parable it served to set forth in an extreme 
form the difficulty which they thought would attach to the 
notion of a continuous life in the Hereafter. Christ begins 
by pointing out that this objection is a fallacy ; for in the 
future life the conditions are altered. On earth men are 
the sons of one another; but the children of the Resur- 
rection are the children of God; their life is directly 
derived from Him, insomuch as the spiritual body which 
each shall wear is an immediate work of Divine omnipo- 
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tence. In the world to come, therefore, life proceeds on 
other lines than those of earthly experience—in it, all 
things are become new; there is neither marriage nor 
death. But Christ having thus shown the misconception 
of the Hereafter that underlay the Sadducees’ question, 
proceeds at once to the heart of the matter—to the 
fundamental question whether there is any Future Life 
for man or not. Now, one of the Sadducees’ reasons for 
denying a future life was that it was not taught in what 
they deemed the most authoritative part of the Old 
Testament, the five books ascribed to Moses: the books 
of the Law. Our Lord in His reply selects a passage 
from Exodus, that records the incident of the burning 
bush, and affirms that the words in which God spake to 
Moses: “I am the God of Abraham,” were a proof that 
Abraham still lived. } When-the words were spoken many 
generations had passed since the patriarch had died; but 
they implied that the communion into which God had 
entered with him upon earth subsisted still. He was as 
He had been of old, the God of Abraham ; for “God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” What: 
Christ meant was really this, that the character of the 
relation which God sustained to Abraham involved its 
permanence. (Dead things in the material universe may 
have a Creator, Possessor or Ruler; only living and 
rational beings can have a God, One who makes a covenant 
with them, pledges His love to them, and educates them 
-for communion with Himself. A fellowship such as that 
into which God called the patriarchs held within it the 
pledge of its own perpetuity.}_ 

/ Such is the argument of Jesus. Of-course it does not — 
imply that the ‘Old Testament saints realised themselves 
that their personal immortality was implied in the fact 
that God was their-God ; that He thereby guaranteed 


to.them participation in His Eternity. The Future was 
K 
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largely_veiled.from-their~vision: -and-it--was Christ» who= 
brought life and immortality to light. But just as Fle 
came to fulfil the past in the deepest sense, by drawing 
out the inner truths contained in the~Old Testament 
prophecies and symbolic utterances fegarding the Messiah, 

so He reveals in the spiritual life and faith of the patriarchs 
a significance beyond that which they themselves compre- 
hended. Hebids His hearers understand that the 
religious’ experience of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was a 
pledge-of-immortality.. And His argument is one of 
universal application. It is directed not only to the 
Sadducees, or to the men of His own time, but to all 
doubting hearts in all the ages. His message to any one 
of us is that if we will but rightly consider the nature of 
man’s relation to God we shall see that it involves the 
perpetuity of our existence. | Of course we are unable 
to attain the serene assurance of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He, the Holy One, who supremely knew God as His 
Father, and had no thought apart from the Father’s will, 
knew Himself as Son of Man immortal, knew it with a 
certainty far surpassing what is possible to us. Still we 
can interpret our dimmer experiences by His light ; and 
we can learn of Him to see that the souls who know and 
love God are already partakers of an eternal life. 

2 “{ Now. there are two aspects of this fellowship, of man 
with God which attest its permanence. \ (1 1)” Consider 

what is involved in this fact that man can cee God and 
that it is God who has taught man to love Him. Take 
the case of Abraham. In the midst of surrounding 
idolaters, he had heard the call of God ; he obeyed the 
command to go forth from his country and kindred to a 
land dimly descried as the land of promise 4 he~became 
an-extle-and—a_wanderer_;..he..was.ready“to surrender-his 
only-son;-in-whom all hishopes for. the-future~centred, 
when: that sacrifice.seemed. necessary.to..prove-his Adehty. 


4 
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He kept nothing backseand all in order that he might 
enjoy the sense of the Brine favour, and the sweetness 
of the Divine fellowship. Can you imagine, then, that 
when he was laid to rest in the cave of Machpelah God 
had no more need of his service? To suppose that the 
Eternal called him to do his work on earth and accepted 
of his devotion and then cast-him-aside_after.a-little-and~ 
left the tomb to cover for ever the heart that had endured 
so much and trusted in Him so long—surely that were 
unworthy of Him! Even an earthly master does not ' 
willingly part with a faithful servant; he rewards his 
fidelity, and yields him reluctantly at last to Death, the 
great Separator. But God is the Lord of death. He 
has all power, and His years have no end. To summon 
any human heart to-render=itselfup=to~Him, to forsake 
friends and comforts for His sake, to face trial and dis- 
appointment ; and then to say, “‘ You too must die, even 
as the beasts of the field which eat and are satisfied : you, 
who have given Me your best affections, shall pass as 
though you had not been.” If you could think this 
of God, could yeu call Him Father? If-any-of-you-had 
power to save your children from the grasp of death, and 
to perpetuate your communion with them, would you not 
do it? If they have obeyed you and honoured you, and 
sought their highest reward in your presence and fellow- 
ship, could’ you forsake them? And shall God be less 
just, less-tender;than-man? Remember that our truest 
thought of Him is drawn from the best in ourselves; 
that it is Christ Himself who teaches us to interpret the 
Divine by the highest human. “If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in Heaven give good 
things to them that ask Him?” It is, therefore, our 
duty to make bold application of the principle He 


-enforced, and say, “God is from everlasting, and will 
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immortality ?” 

here are those who have represented this longing of 
the human soul for continuance, this protest against 
death, as if it were a selfish feeling ;) and who have 
claimed that-it is far more noble and worthy to spend and 
~ be spent upon earth in the service of others, without any 
thought of future reward, and with no hope of recompense 
save the present sense of being faithful. Now, it may 
be that some writers in their ideas and descriptions of 
heaven have given colour and plausibility to this notion 
that the Christian Hope is.a selfish one. They have 
_ sometimes portrayed the Hereafter as a mere state of ease 
and freedom from work, and of happiness with a too 
purely personal reference., But the main reason of their 
being misunderstood has been that they have used the 
* symbolism of Scripture without due care to make plain 
its spiritual meaning... _Many of their critics, also, have 
showed a strange unwillingness to. make reasonable 
allowance for the limitation of human expression. If 
we attempt at all to realise to ourselves the conditions 
and characteristics of the Heavenly life, we have to do 
so after the forms of our present earthly experience. 
Hence one half of the picture we draw is apt to consist - 
of negatives, of the things that oppress us here and shall 
be absent there. ‘‘ There shall be no more sin, neither . 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more death ; 
for the former things are passed away.” Much objection 
has been taken to this negative element in Christian 
pictures of the world to come; though it arises out 
of the needs of life, and must be very near to the 
ultimate truth. But there is also a positive side to our 
traditional presentations of the heavenly state, and this is 
of necessity presented in the form of pure imagery ; the 
white-robed multitude, with palms in their hands, the 
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harpers harping on their harps, the endless hallelujahs. 
These are all descriptions of a heavenly triumph in the 
language of an earthly. But if we are to judge them 
fairly we must ask what lies behind them; what is the 
truth they are meant to depict? And. the answer to 


_ this is plain: they are endeavours, in poor human 


metaphor and simile, to set forth the incomparable ex- 
pansion, deliverance and joy of the fuller life Beyond ; 
the life in God and with God. Those who bear this 
in mind will, I think, be a little ashamed of the petty 
and literal acuteness which dwells with ridicule on the 
‘ mere form of the Christian symbolism—a symbolism 


which after all has been full of comfort and hope and 


light for many human hearts. - 
Let us then leave this external aspect of the matter, 


and ask ourselves whether it is fair to describe the | 


substance of the Christian hope as selfish and unworthy ? 
Suppose that a man has made the great discovery of the 
Father’s love, and has felt himself increasing year by year 
in the hope and joy of the Lord, is it not absurd to call 
that man selfish, because he is not content that death 
should close his fellowship with the Divine, because he longs 
not only for its continuance, but for its deepening and 


enrichment ? He has had sufficient experience on earth. 


of what God is, of the mystery of His Infinite goodness 
to realise how little he has yet explored its fulness. His 
desire for immortality is not a craving for personal 
pleasure, it is the demand of the heart for life’s fulfilment, 
for further insight into the purposes of God, for growing 
power to serve Him. Were he to say, “I have come to 
know God a little, but I am willing to know Him no 
more,” would you regard that as very unselfish on his 
part? Would it not rather show that he had never 
known Him truly at all ? 


” 
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For they who love God cannot love Him by measure : 
Their love is but hunger to love Him still better. 


Those who speak as if, after we have laboured for the 
good of men, we should show our unselfishness by being 
ready to acquiesce in death as the end of all, misunder- 
stand what unselfishness is. He who tramples on ignoble 
appetites, gives up pleasures for the sake of duty, and 
exercises self-denial to bring help or comfort to his 
neighbours—such an one is rightly called unselfish. But 
when we do these things, we are indeed suppressing the 
lower self, but we are at the same time exalting the 
higher self. Our own personal life continues; it is 
ennobled ; but it is still ours. We die to sin, but we 
live to righteousness; and we die only to live after a 
higher and better type. Such is unselfishness here on 
earth: and corresponding with it is thé Christian con- 
ception of the Hereafter. If our individual being were 
at death swallowed up in the Universe, we could not 
be self-sacrificing any more. It is clear that if God had 
no personal being, it would be vain to say that ‘ He is 
Love.” And it is equally plain that if a man were to 
lose his personality when he came to die there could be 
henceforth for him neither service nor sacrifice. The 
righteous soul longs for immortality that it may love and 
give itself, like God, eternally. 

It is natural for those who, with George Eliot, have 
lost their faith in the existence of a personal God to 
surrender all hope of human immortality. It then has 
no basis to rest on, or reason to sustain it. But surely 
there is indeed something pathetic in the passionate devo- 
tion which she and others have manifested in the pursuit 
of high and ennobling aims. No one has preached with 
more intense conviction than she the imperative obliga- 
tion of brotherhood and mutual service. But what a 
strange paradox her acceptance of death as final makes 
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of these loftiest feelings and highest duties of our 
earthly life. What a contradiction it is, for instance, to 
think of the education of two souls in an ever-deepening 
friendship which just when it has reached its fulness 
vanishes into nothingness. Such a friendship is like a 
magnificent entrance-hall, with no house behind it. Does 
it not, also, seem inconceivably disproportionate that men 
should lay their time, possessions, health, life itself on the 
altar of some great cause of Truth and Righteousness ; 
and should thus help to establish a Kingdom which they 
do not afterwards inherit, should thus painfully build up 
a moral character which is blighted just when it promises 
most ? /No, the best qualities in man are of the nature 
of the Infinite ; they_root-themselves.finally..in-Ged-; and 
to share them is to share His Eternal life. It was in the 
old age of his fruitful life that Tennyson wrote— 


The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just : 
Take the charm “ For ever” from them, and they crumble into dust ! 


This was the thought that was in his mind when he said 
to Bishop Lightfoot, “The cardinal part of Christianity 
is the Life after Death.” He did not mean that this 
belief stood first in order, but that it was bound up indis- 
solubly with the Christian view of God and of man.) 


| €2y L-have-thus-sought to..show.that Immortality 1S 
involved in man’s love to God; but,..secondly, it is also 


involved in God’s own love to man. ‘The deepest desire 
in the heart of the Father is for companionship. It was 
for this reason, indeed, that He made man in His own 
image: He wished to impart His blessings, to give love 
and to receive it. And so even when man sinned He 
devised means for his recovery. Now, the most divine 
delight which we have is the delight in guiding and help- 
ing others; and those whom we have helped and borne 
with become dearer to us every year by the very fact that 


wot 


,~ 
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we have given them so much of ourselves, that so much 
of our best life has been imparted to them. Think, then, - 


> of the.sewls.whom God has trained for Himself. Gon= 


Le as 
anata 


sider-how™lone-He “has*waited “for-them, .howpatiently 
He -has--borne..with--them,--how.. He hassustained and 
guided and. disciplined them to-be-His«childrens Think 


‘you, then, that. they are-not~more* to” Him*at=the-endof 


their life-thanthey were-at-its-beginning? Reason pro- 


tests against the idea that He would thus prepare at such 


cost an instrument for His service, and then discard it _ 
when it was readiest for use. [The -heart-cries-out against 
the-thought that..His.love-could go out so long towards 
any soul, and then suddenly. withdraw itself. If it-could- 
do.that, it-would be lower than the affection we~find 
among men ; whereas in reality itis so.much higher than 
anything known. to us on_earth, that. all. human love*is 
but a faint. reflection..of..itsuntiring-persistence. Can 
a mother forget her child? Yea, she may forget : yet 
will I not forget thee, } Having-toved His own in’ the 
world He.loves-theny to the end-:-He must cease to be 
God, before they cease to be His people. 

Nay, this illustration from human‘companionship falls 
far short of the Divine reality. For the relation between 
God and the soul that trusts Him is far deeper than that 
which subsists between friend and friend upon earth. 
For, the closest friends exist apart, and are, so far, inde- 
pendent of one another ; but the soul draws all its strength 
from God. If it lives at all, it lives in Him. God and 
the soul are not merely related, they are one. Its humility, 
its penitence, its hope, are His gifts, nay, rather are Him- 
self. ) A portion of His very being has entered into it, 
and therefore to say that the soul can perish is to’say that 
God Himself can die who dwells within it. But He is 
to-day the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. And He 
is not the God of the dead but of the living. : 
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Need I add that it is to Jesus Christ that we owe this 
thought of God, this knowledge of what is implied in‘ ,; 
God’s love to us, in our love to Him. / It is He who has //20 ' 
shown us that every human soul is unspeakably dear to / 
the Father, that He has dealt with the problem of its 
guilt, and opened up a way into the Holiest. In Christ, 
above all, as God manifest in flesh, we have proclaimed 
to us the union of the Divine and the Human. He,.as 
the head of the new redeemed Humanity, as-the First- 
born among many brethren, is the_pledge of our victory. 
Christ is in you the Hope-of glory. If He, the Holy 
One, could not remain under the power of death, then 
the Christ-who dwells in His people cannot be holden of 
itwéither. Was it not this sense of oneness with the 
Divine which assured Paul that neither things present nor 
things to come could separate him from the love of God 
_which is in Christ Jesus our Lord?) | : 

| But, if God has thus created us for His noniG 
how imperative it is that we should realise now that to 
enter into this fellowship with God is the one supreme 
meaning and purpose of this earthly life. Death, said 
our Lord, could not blot out Abraham, because God 
was his God. Yes, but the Patriarch had chosen Him 
to be so, had claimed to be His servant through self- 
sacrifice and obedience to His will. And we, too, have 
to choose God for ours.} The revelation vouchsafed to 
the Patriarch was a ane and flickering light compared 
with the radiance of- the Divine love that shines upon us 
from the face of Christ. Yes, the light indeed has come. 
And if we walk as children of the light, rejoicing in the 
communion of a Redeeming God, then for us the central 
thought is not death, but life. True it is that the shadows 
of the end ever lie before us and about us. We cannot 
but be smitten by the pathos of our brief earthly term, 
and the sorrows of many separations. But after all it is 
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not well for us as Christians to dwell very much on these 
things. Let us rather think of that gift of God which 
has come to us, even eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord. That life eternal, let us remember, is not confined 
to the Hereafter. It is here and now. The difference 
between Here and Hereafter is a difference of conditions, 
not of the. life itself. Mow are we the sons of God? 
“The thought of death,” says a French Moralist, “leads 
us astray, because it makes us forget to live.” No, it 
does not lead us astray if it deepens and solemnises our 
purpose, if it quickens our devotion to work by. remind- 
mg us that the earthly time is short. But the thought 
of death does lead astray when it overwhelms and 
depresses us, when we brood over it until it lessens our 
interest in the duties of our calling. We have each of us 
our task assigned usin our home, in our business, in the 
intercourse of friends, in the service of our brethren or of 
our country. It is there, where God has placed us, that 
we are to realise our fellowship with Him, by prayer, by 
fidelity, "by kindness. We know not indeed when the 
Master may come to call us. But he would be a poor 
servant who neglected the duty set before him, on the 
ground that he knew not when his Lord would come or 

how long atime might be granted for the completion of 
his task. Uf we grow in love to God and in loyalty to 
Him by daily self-denials, then it matters not when or 
where the summons to depart shall sound, for it can usher 
us into no world where we shall not find ourselves at 
home in Him who is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, unto whom all live for evermore. } “ Whether we 
live we live unto the Lord, and whether we die we die 
unto the Lord. Living, therefore, or dying we are His.” 

And unto Him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE REDEMPTION OF PITY 


wean 


“In His love and in His pity He redeemed them.”—Isa1au Ixiii. 9. 


THE prophet wrote these words during the time when 
Israel was enduring the bitterness of captivity in Babylon. 
Amidst the sorrows of the present his mind naturally 
recurs to former times with their trials and glories, and 
he derives encouragement for the future from the memory 
of God’s gracious dealings with His people in the past. 
For what does he find as his thought travels through the 
Hebrew story from Abraham downwards? ‘That Israel’s 
extremity was ever God’s opportunity. He sees that 
when the people had perversely sacrificed some great 
blessing, and had been required to eat the fruit of their 
doings in disaster and self-scorn, God always opened up 
deliverances in unexpected ways. 

For, the unique fact in the story of the Israelites is 
that they were ever by Divine help recovering from their 
falls. That is so far true, indeed, of many nations; a 
great people has almost always to pass through many 
vicissitudes of fortune on its way to power and victory. 
But a special characteristic of the Jews is that they did 
not claim to have wrought out their triumphs by their 
own ingenuity and strength. The prophets, their leaders, 
only spoke out of the deepest conviction of the whole 
race in ascribing the work to God. They were a chosen 
people, selected by Him for the mighty purpose of 
revealing His holiness to the world ; and, therefore, when 
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they became false to their mission and suffered for it, He 
again laid His hand upon them, recalled them, purified 
them by chastisements, and wielded them still as the 
appointed instrument whereby His Kingdom was to be 
furthered. ‘I will mention the loving-kindnesses of the 
Lord,” says the prophet, ‘and the praises of the Lord, 
according to all that the Lord hath bestowed on us, 
~and the great goodness toward the house of Israel, which 
He hath bestowed on them according to His mercies, and 
according to the multitude of His loving - kindnesses.” 
This is the idea that penetrates and permeates the entire 
Old Testament, which is the record of their lives; that 
they were kept to their task, and supported in it, by Him 
who had chosen them at the first. Their history was a 
history of Redemption by the Divine Pity. “In His love 
and in His pity He redeemed them.” 
(1) God pitied Israel. Pity, in the sense which it eke 
-in our text, is the emotion that we cherish towards a 
creature which falls short of what we know it might be, 
or ought to be. Creatures of which this cannot be said 
are not properly the ‘objects of compassion. There are, 
for instance, insects that flutter in the summer breeze, 
whose life is but a day; they are born in the morning 
and they die at nightfall. Yet we cannot be said really 
to pity them for their brief term of existence, any more 
than we are sorry that a man does not live two hundred 
years. It is not natural, it is not in the constitution of 
things, man being what he is in mind and body, that he 
should live two hundred years. He fulfils his period at 
seventy or eighty, just as an insect completes its period 
in a summer day. But we pity a brother who is cut 
down at thirty, for we have a sense of something in- 
complete and arrested: we are haunted and oppressed, 
in his case, by the thought of unfulfilled ideals. It was 
so with Israel. They had come short of what was possible, 
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of what it was their privilege to claim. To them had 
been given visions and voices of God, unvouchsafed to 
any other people. When He called them out of Egypt 
there had been a glorious plan of their future in His 
thought. By reason of their recklessness and disobedience 
that plan had never been fulfilled, but still it lay there in 
God’s heart. He saw what they might have been; He 
saw also what they were, and He pitied them. 

But the pathos of Israel’s history was not only- that 
of unfulfilled ideals ; it was the sadness of self-inflicted, 
self-earned loss and pain, for they had brought their 
troubles on themselves. And suffering of this kind is the 
hardest to witness or to endure. There are, of course, 
misfortunes and sorrows bitter enough to bear, which 
befall men through no fault of their own. A man’s life 
is hampered or saddened often by causes-he was impotent 
to prevent or remove. And there is always a deep pathos 
in such burden-bearing ; as in the case of one, for instance, 
who has come into the world with a deformed body or 
a feeble intellect. Every generous soul is touched by the 
pity of it, and the innocent sorrow it entails. 

But a deeper pain even than this is aroused by the 
blight or impoverishment which a man draws upon himself 
or upon others by his own indulgence or baseness. An 
immoral or degraded man or woman is a frightful picture, 
when we remember how the wreckage has come about. 
In itself the evil was not unavoidable, nor is it perhaps 
even now incurable. A perversion of will caused it, and 
weakness of will carries it on, and so the life goes drifting 
towards the final rocks of destruction. The unmerited 
suffering of the good calls forth pity indeed ; but it is 
a pity mingled with admiration and hope. But here you 
have pure tragedy ; you are confronted by the catastrophe _ 
of a soul that has denied the humanity that God gave it, 
and cursed His gift. And the evil multiplies itself upon 
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other lives, upon the children delivered into its keeping, 
upon the friends who are tormented and grieved by the 
shame of it all. We view such a case with very different 
feelings from those with which we regard any accident, 
however disastrous. It is a humiliation to the humanity 
which we share in common with the sinner. 

‘And sometimes the deterioration goes on in a man, as 
in a society, with little consciousness on his part. He 
who is falling under the thrall of some degrading habit 
may be the last to recognise the fact. He remains un- 
concerned, while others who look on are filled with dread 
and pity. This comes from the subtle, stealthy advance 
of sin; on the one hand laying its grasp slowly on the 
soul, on the other weakening and lowering the moral 
sense, so that the attack becomes gradually more deter- 
_ mined, as the resistance to it grows feebler day by day. 
But just on account of this unconsciousness on his part, 
the transgressor ought to present a more powerful appeal 
to our compassion. We see, as he does not see, what he 
is losing. If he could only be awaked to comprehend 
how much is at stake, half the battle would be won. But 
this callousness, this terrible ignorance, is the hopeless 
thing about him.: 

But our pity is not due only to those who have fallen 
victims to some degrading vice. It ought to be extended 
to multitudes who are counted respectable. How many 
people are so immersed in the details of everyday affairs, 
in the engagements of business or in the rush of pleasure, 
that they forget the solemn mystery of life, and the 
God at whose judgment seat they must yet stand. The 
present absorbs them, and obliterates the Future and the 
Unseen. There is a certain petty contentment about - 
their life. They have come to acquiesce in it. Yet to 
any one in whom the love of Christ has been shed abroad, 
that life of theirs is all empty enough ; for it knows not 
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the comfort of prayer, the peace of forgiveness and re- 
conciliation with the Father, the joy of living for others 
for Christ’s sake, of finding’ strength through sacrifice. 
These are just the experiences which are precious to the ° 
Christian beyond price, and make the world worth living 
in. But those of whom I speak know nothing of all these 
things, and do not feel their lack. “I do not marvel,” 
says Ruskin, ‘at what men suffer, but I a marvel at 
what they lose,”’ what they throw away. And the soul 
that has tasted that the Lord is good grieves for those 
who have thus to struggle through their earthly task with 
no sense of a gracious Hand to uphold : grieves, too, 
for the Father’s sake, for the ingratitude and dishonour 
done to Him in His own Universe by children whom yet 
He follows with the unwearied appeals of His Spirit. 

These three elements, then, of the deepest pity, existed 
in God’s compassion for Israel. They lacked the blessing 
that might have been theirs; they lost it through their 
own folly ; and in great part they did not realise how 
much they had lost. And God longed after them in His 
tenderness, saying —‘ How shall I give you up, oh! my 
people?” 

(2) But secondly, He not only pitied them: in His 
pity He redeemed them, 7.e. He regained them to them- 
selves and to His fellowship. Now, He did this in 
pity ; but He accomplished it often by terrible things 
in righteousness. Mere compassion working by gentle- 
ness would not have redeemed. Compassion had to be 
governed by moral intensity and to reveal itself in severity 
and judgment, in national sorrow and catastrophe, before 
it could achieve salvation for Israel. 

This is one of the most difficult lessons for some kindly 
souls to learn. They are overwhelmed with distress at 
the sight of degradation. They cannot bear to think 
of any one suffering in his sin. But sometimes they forget 
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that it was selfishness and sin that caused the trouble, and 
that unless these are overcome and put away, the penalty 
will but repeat itself in a more,awful shape. Therefore, 
however they may be able to comfort for the time, they 
do not redeem; they do not bring back the sinner to 
goodness; their love does not bear home to him the 
heinousness of his fault: it only goes to confirm him in 
his evil ways. These have to learn, as Israel learned, that 
the pity which alone redeems is the pity that destroys 
sin. 

This was part of the secret of Jesus. Nothing is 
plainer in the whole Gospel story than that Christ per- 
sonally had a great charm for men. The lowest and 
most despised of the people gathered round Him. ‘They 
were not won by simple graciousness. Nay, it is quite 
certain that by that alone He could never have drawn 
them to Himself. They would have cared little to come 
to Him had they thought that He viewed their faults 
with an easy tolerance. It was just because He did not 
do so, because though His presence seemed to blacken 
every blot He yet showed that He believed in them—not 
in what they were, but in what they might become—that 
they longed to be near Him and enter, if they might, into 
His blessedness. What attracted them was the union in 
Him of holiness with love and gentleness. Hitherto they 
had found these dissevered. The Pharisees, well conducted 
and respectable, were to them hard and self-righteous and 
forbidding ; kindness and sympathy they received only 
from those who like themselves had lost their character. 
Christ came and united the two qualities; He made purity 
gracious and attractive. He told them that they too 
were God’s, and that they were but casting away their 
heritage by their selfish transgressions. “‘Come unto Me,” 
was His invitation, “and I will give you rest.” And- 
they came: it was the response of the divine discontent 
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in them, which He did not soothe and minimise, but 
quickened till it passed from a despair to a blessed hope. 
No one could attach himself to Christ who did not desire 
and resolve to forsake his evil past. What was the first 
thing that Zacchaeus said when, at the invitation of Jesus, 
he descended from the sycamore tree? « Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold.” In making this promise he showed plainly 
that he knew what fellowship with Jesus meant. As one 
of the hated company of Roman tax-gatherers, he felt 
that if this stigma of dishonesty could attach truly to him, 
he was not fit to be the associate of Christ, or to receive 
Him into his house. And this was the impression which 
our Lord left on all the “publicans and sinners” who, we 
are told, drew near to hear Him. The whole air and 
atmosphere of His life was radiant with holiness, with a 
spirit of perfect obedience and surrender to the Father ; 
and, though His speech overflowed with tenderness, He 
never failed to set forth penitence and amendment as the 
indispensable conditions of acceptance with God and peace 
of heart. Hence, His pity had an emancipating and 
redeeming power. It lifted them to God. 

A well-known writer of the Roman Church says, in 
speaking of the adoration of the Virgin, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is 
the King of Justice, and Mary is the Queen of Mercy.” 
This is really a distinction which is too often drawn in 
that great Communion, in the worship of the common 
people. They acknowledge that Christ has died for 
them, but they do not associate Him with the tenderest 
compassion. But Mary is, in their view, pure sweetness, 
the very essence of love. They flee to her as the refuge 
of sinners. They implore her to intercede for them with 
her Divine Son. Now, I do not stay to point out what 


a caricature this is of Christ. As if He, the Man of 
; L 
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Sorrows, needed any quickening towards a true com- 
passion! But this appeal to the Virgin is an appeal to 
sheer pity. And it is demoralising ; because it fosters 
the idea that tenderness can set aside the moral law, that 
the human can prevail on the Divine to heal sin lightly. 
This is a contradiction of the instinct of conscience, and of 
all Scripture teaching, that except men repent they must 
perish. The Jews were not suffered to forget that. It 
was the very pity, not the anger, of God which moved 
out to His people in the judgments that He sent, in the 
warnings that He gave. It is easy, indeed, to be sternly 
righteous ; it is easy also to be genial and merciful ; but 
it is much harder to-make our kindness the expression of 
our moral earnestness and our devotion to God. Yet 
thus only can men be won. 

(3) God redeemed His people by sharing their sorrows. 
The Redemption of Pity, as we have seen, involves a 
clear recognition by the transgressor of the need of his 
repentance and return; and it demands, for this very 
reason, the suffering of pain. And this suffering must 
be endured, in the first instance, not by the sinner but by 
him who seeks to redeem the sinner. It is only by self- 
sacrifice that a good man can communicate his goodness 
toanother. For evil, when it is persisted in, hardens the 
soul, deadens the conscience to the fact that it is evil. 
The longer a man remains in sin the weaker grows his 
sense of shame; at last it seems to vanish altogether. 
And so the drunkard continues his intemperance, and the 
liar his falsehoods, and the greedy man his selfishness, 
with hardly a sting of self-reproach. How, then, can he 
be made to realise how low he has fallen? By your 
bearing the curse for him ; by your showing him that in 
all his affliction you are afflicted. In this way you appeal 

‘to his heart, and through it you awake his conscience. 
He sees that his madness and folly bring you pain; that 
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his sin has a punishment, though he does not feel it ; that 
the penalty falls not upon him, but upon you. Through 
your grief he comes to perceive the awfulness of the moral 
law that he has dishonoured, and to understand that it 
cannot be broken with impunity. He knows that sO 
long as he persists in his wrongdoing, so long will your 
sorrow last : and just because you have won his heart by 
your love, he cannot bear the thought of causing you 
grief. Your pity and tenderness bound him at first. to 
you ; but it was your suffering that revealed to him his 
wickedness in the only form he could understand. You 
were a conscience to him when his own was wellnigh 
. dead ; a conscience that he could not quench ; that spoke 
to him with the authority of affection, and which he 
longed to obey. So casting away his fault, he entered 
into fellowship with you; and there, behind you, stood 
God, waiting for him. You led him to the Father. You 
saved him. You had to be numbered with the transgressor 
to do it. When pity is merely a sentiment it is of no 
avail: it must become a sacrifice ere it can redeem. 

Is it not in this way that the great God wins us all? 
His pity would never have saved Israel had it not shared 
their lot. During that long history He was ever, as it 
were, beside them, encouraging them when they stood 
fast, pleading and remonstrating with them when they 
turned away : and the strivings of the prophets whom He 
raised up were but the agony of His own Spirit. And 
this identification of Himself with Israel in their struggle 
was an anticipation of what took place when God put out 
His whole heart for us in the gift of His Son Jesus 
Christ. What do we see in that life of Christ? We 
see that He, the Holy One, regarded every sinful soul 
as unspeakably precious, that He counted no effort too 
great if only He could awaken it to its need of God. 
Think of some of those whom He gained to the Father— 
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Zacchaeus, Mary Magdalene, the weeping outcast in the 
house of Simon, the woman of Samaria. How nobly He 
treated them ; how He gave them of His best ! And so 
at length they came to feel that they too had a meaning 
for God and a life to live for Him. And yet, what it 
cost Jesus! He could only give them His best by 
showing them their worst. Every fault of theirs cast a 
shadow over His heart. They saw His pain at their 
greed, their ill-temper, their licentiousness. Then first 
they realised their sin, and turned to share His Divine 
life. And if we also have been brought by Him to God, 
it is because in that visage which was more marred than 
any man’s we have had a vision how dear we’ are to the 
Father and how deeply our disobedience has grieved Him. 

The witness which Christ bears to the forgivingness of 
God remains unique and apart in the records of mankind. 
The best human goodness is faulty ; and, however beauti- 
ful its long-suffering and patience toward the erring, we 
cannot be sure that these are not in some measure due 
to its own imperfection ; we cannot be certain that they 
are a true image and reflection of the Spirit of the 
Holiest Lord, to whom all sin is utterly abhorrent. In 
Christ alone the Spirit of goodness dwelt without measure. 
He alone had the unerring testimony of His own con- 
sciousness to His unbroken fidelity to the Supreme’ will. 
Hence He assures us, as none other can, of the Father’s 
purpose regarding us, and stands to all times as the 
pledge that the Perfect Purity is also the Perfect Love 
and the Redeeming Pity. So true in the deepest sense is 
His own word; “I am the way: no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” To Him human souls have 
ever to return, both for a guarantee that self-sacrifice for 
the unworthy is the likest thing in them to the heart of 
God, and also that they may rekindle their failing ardour 
at the central fires of His love. 
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An honoured minister of the Scottish Church said, 
when the final shadows were falling on his work, “ After 
a long ministry, my prevailing feeling for my people is 
that of a deep compassion.” That is the true feeling for 
all of us if we look rightly at men: not merely indigna- 
tion at their wickedness, or impatience at their folly, but 
compassion. There are some, indeed, who seem to be 
_ in love with evil, and to whom’ no baseness is impossible. 
But with the great mass of humanity it is not so. They 
are betrayed and deluded into sin. The world presses 
hard upon them and defeats them. They make little vain 
pathetic efforts to escape and are thrust back. Verily, 
they know not what they do. They need help. They 
want a Saviour; and, if we know Him ourselves, surely 
it is for us to reveal Him to them by our pity. But 
never can we reveal Him, by whose stripes we are healed, 
if we do not show something of His readiness to suffer 
with them that we may bring them to God. 

So it is that the great Sacrifice of Christ ever makes its 
appeal to men. It makes it in the Gospels that tell the 
simple story of His work and death, and through the 
' sacraments and ministration of the Church. But it makes 
it also to each successive generation through the unselfish- 
ness of those who have been fired with the spirit of His 
love. And when the great Day of Revelation has come, 
we shall find that the highest honour conferred upon us 
on earth was this, to be co-workers with Christ day by 
day in the labour and sorrow of hastening His Kingdom, 
in filling up that which is lacking of His afflictions for 
some few souls beside us, who without us would know 
Him not. Our best self-denials, indeed, are but little 
things compared with Christ’s age-long pity and patience, 
but He takes our poor words and deeds of brotherly love 
and puts them to uses far beyond our dreams. “Let 
him know that he which converteth the sinner from the 
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error of his ways, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.” ‘And they that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Now unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, 
and to -present us faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen. 


THE ETERNAL IN THE TEMPORAL 


“ While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.”—2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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Ir we take human life as it appears to the eye, the life 
of the individual man with its stages of growth and 
. decay, or that of the race with its successive generations, 
marching, as it were, from darkness into the sun’s light 
for a little, and then forward into darkness again, this 
_ visible life seems to have upon it’ the stamp of futility 
and nothingness. It is not-only that our pleasures pass 
from us, but that our work which we have honestly done 
with our hands and hearts changes its aspect for us; we 
are driven forth from the places we have loved into 
unknown experiences, “among new men, strange faces, 
other minds.” ‘The strong years waste and weaken us, 
taking from us here and. there a friend, impairing our 
powers so that half the interests of life are gone before 
the inevitable close. And in this we are but a miniature 
of the mighty world about us, of its departed empires, its 
vanished glories, its crumbling ruins. 
\" The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. | 

Sooner or later this truth is borne home to every man. 
Even the most thoughtless wakes up to realise it through 
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some keen disappointment, some sudden stroke which robs 
him of what most he prized. In the lurid gleam which 


. such a catastrophe casts around he sees how all earth’s 


r 


possessions hang upon a thread. Such a conviction as 
this, I say, comes sometimes to every man.,, But there 
have been and there are those to whom Es thought 
is not an occasional visitor, but a constant presence ; 


- written on the inmost tablet of their heart and penetrating 


their life. In the light of God, and of that eternal 
fellowship which He vouchsafes to the soul that loves 
and trusts Him, the present world becomes as nothing 
to them ; they lose interest in it, for it is but the shadow 
of a dream. Such is the genuine feeling probably of 
some earnest Christians to-day ; but it was far more 
common in the earlier ages of the Church. The hermits 
and the anchorites withdrew into the desert far—fromrthe 
strifes-of-society ; numbers of men and women immured 
themselves in monasteries and convents. Weahy-should 
they—concern~themselyes~any—more—about—what—would 
perish with-the-using- thereof? Why should they form 
domestic ties which would so soon be snapped? What 
was it to them whether Governments rose or fell ? 
These things belonged to Time and the perishable ; they 
sought after the Eternal and an abiding home in God. 
The attachments-of--home, the.engagements of trade.a 

commerce, the pursuit of literature and art, hadTittle 
meaning for them, ceased to make any appeal to them ; 
they were done with all that: let_those follow it who 
were still fascinated by the shadows of earth. For their 
part, they were looking fof another country, where the 
changeless realities aré; over which Time and Death have 
no power. Inrsilent retirerient and meditation they were 
preparing’ themselves for the hour when at God’s call 
they would inherit the Kingdom, whither Christ the Fore- 
runner was.for.them entered. They felt with the poet : 
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This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s nothing ¢rve but Heaven. it 


Y Now, in one sense, they were right. The prime concern 
of man is to know God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to recognise His claims, to turn to Him with’a 
penitent and longing heart, and to strive daily to grow 
like Him, by the help of His grace. In placing this 
first, in seeing that mere human relations and possessions 
are utterly and unspeakably subordinate to it and 
unable of themselves to bring permanent joy or peace, 
they grasped the great central fact of life. They were 
right in holding that all must stand aside, which separates 
us from Christ or impairs our knowledge of Him, of 
what He is, of what He would have us to be. But they 
were most surely wrong in fancying that our communion 


with Him would be deeper if we isolated ourselves from | 


our brethren ; in fancying that Christ had nothing to say 
to us through our fellows, or to them through us. Why, 
it is in society, in the manifold activities of common life, 
that our character is moulded. The trade or profession 
that we follow, the circumstances and surroundings of 
home, our intercourse with friends and neighbours—the 
outward form of these passe away. ‘$he-day.will-eome 
-when.they~—shall..cease-.for_us.;..when..we~shall--bid» them 
farewell. But still there is an eternal element in them. 
They vanish themselves, but they make an abiding 
contribution to our nature. If it were not so, what were 
the purpose of them at all? If-we-belteve~in-God;-then 
the present world which He has made_cannot seem to us 
merely an evil thing, from which we must withdraw our- 
selves..in Order to grasp the world to come: we are 
constrained to~recognise that, however. evanescent1t- may 
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be,...it..must..have.,so 


me true and “right™relation~-to~that» 


Lette 


-higher..world. ae aly e “a fleeting show”: -but it 


is not given “for man’s illusion,” as a deception or a 
snare. Its buying and selling, its ambitions, its yearning 
tenderness, its bitter sorrows, these are not a series of 
dissolving views that fill the eye for a time and pass as 
though they had not been ; nor are they only temptations 
drawing.us away from our true and divine life: they are 
a sphere of education, and by them 
the Master reveals Himself to us.- It is through these 
vanishing forms of human experience that the Eternal 
is built up in us. } = 
For what is Life“Eternal ?' “To know Thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” But 
if this is so, evidently we must form our ideas of what 
constitutes true spirituality by studying the example of 
our Lord. Let us then direct our thoughts to that side 
of Christ’s life which we commemorate in the Sacrament 
of this day—His self-denial, His bearing of the Cross, 
His surrender of His own will to the will of the Father. 
And let us ask who is likely to come nearest to Him in 
these things? Here are two men, equally earnest in 
seeking to follow Him. Both are Christians, both set 
their affections on the things that are unseen. But the 
one is so impressed with the emptiness and frailty of earth 
that he determines to have as little to do with the world 
as possible. He enters a monastery, perhaps subjects 
himself to the rigid rules of his order and passes most of 
his hours in fasting, meditation and prayer. The other 
keeps his place among men. He is a humble workman, it 
may be, and has his daily task. to discharge. He turns a 
deaf ear to seductive companions ; spends his leisure time 
largely-with his wife and family, restricts himself in little 
indulgences that he may give them pleasure; and out of 
a very moderate wage always reserves something for a 
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suftering brother or for the spreading of Christ’s Gospel. 
Is it not the case that the latter of these two will almost 
certainly grasp and appropriate the power of Christ’s self- 
sacrifice more than the former? And why? Just because 
it is borne in upon him in such various ways, and keeps 
appealing to him in so many new forms as he mingles 
with his brethren, and is continually being tested round 
the circle of his interests and affections. The other thinks 
more about self-denial as a principle, and broods over it ; 
but, in his practice of it, he confines himself to a certain 
narrow routine of duties, which is apt to grow mechanical. 
On the other hand, he who is a workman, husband, father, 
citizen, has a larger life ; he has more avenues through 
which God can come to him, and can teach him in ever 
fresh ways the lesson of unselfishness. Outwardly, indeed, 
his existence is but a succession of vanishing experiences, 
but in and through these his soul constantly gathers an 
inward store of eternal wisdom and truth. 

Or, again, we know some one of large and tender heart 
to whom without any misgiving we can carry all our 
anxieties and griefs. ‘‘ Others,” we say, “‘ may not under- 
stand us or fail to respond to us; but we can depend 
upon him.” How, then, has such a one come to be what 
he is? Whence this deep insight, this rich gift of sym- 
pathy? It has been fed froma thousand sources. Think 
how many hearts he has comforted and strengthened ere 
he reached this state of spiritual wealth. Those whom he 
has thus helped are gone from the world, it may be; and 
perhaps gone even from his memory. He saw them for 
a moment, read the trouble in their eyes, cheered them 
with his charity, spoke a few kind words, and passed on. 
They vanished from his life ; but as he went on his’way he 
took with him a finer tenderness than he had before. 
And all this repeated week by week for years has made 
the man you see. He has not despised the smaller oppor- 
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tunities of life; he has often let his love go out all the 
more freely that the occasion of his service was slight and 
would not occur again ; even a beggar child by the wayside 


, has ne Pe to enlarge his heart. 


eet 
kg 


is not by speculation, but by living, by acting, 
that the spiritual is rightly nurtured in us; not by holding 
aloof from the changing scenes of human struggle, and 
merely meditating on the unseen, but by taking our share 
of the sorrows and joys of men. How can we doubt this 


when we remember Bees omeeh: ? sere 


oe eS on the hills of: Galilee; in- vie -streets~of= 


Jerusalem, by the~side “of *those-He~came=to” save.” He 
had to learn obedience by the things which He suffered. 
How much His life was made up of what we call passing 
or temporary incidents. We see Him talking with the 
woman at the well, calling Zacchaeus down from the 
sycamore tree, consoling the weeping mother of. Nain. 
How fleeting was His. intercourse with this one and with 
that! Yes, but long enough for Him to implant in a 
soul a new life, and long enough for Him also to learn 
something, as the Son of Man, through His own com- 
passion. And, as He had to become man like us, so we have 
to become men like Him, to tread the common road of daily 
labours, and find there at every stage a Divine training. 

~ For there is no nlore dangerous error into which we 
could fall than to imagine that the things that are abiding 


-and eternal belong only to the Future,, thatwe—have>to 


await..our.passage out of this.world ere..they..can.be.ours: 
The eternal is the unseen; it is that which can never be 
perceived by the senses in this or in any world, but which 
may be in us now as well as after death. It is a spiritual 
experience, with which time has nothing to do. Eye-hath, 
not-seen, nor.ear_heard it ; but-God-hath-revealed: it-unto 
us~by..Hlis*Spitit. Mow are we sons of God. Are there 
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not some who fancy that the invisible, the real, the love 
and the fellowship of God in Christ, are stored up in the 
hidden life beyond the grave, and that this present life is 
almost wholly confined to the visible. They spend their 
days @n-earth, perhaps, in the pursuit of selfish gains and 
ambitions ; and they expect that, on account of Christ’s 
past sacrifice, they shall be made ready, as they pass 
through the mysterious ordeal of Death, for entering a 
world where selfishness has no place. As if Death were 
able to regenerate! By-what-law-or~power~are-men.-to.be- 
suddenly transformed into the image _of—Christ, in the 


hour of dissolution, if-they néver desired to be conformed 
eT acheceae=No - 6ur character is permanent 
and continuous. ‘The future is based upon the present. 
Heaven is~but-the-flowering-of-earth’s-divinest--thoughts 
and_loves.-de does not create, it brings to perfection. 
The longing soul that has followed its Lord on earth 
amid many failings and obstructions is there simply. 
disembarrassed—and set free to run in the way of God’s 
commands, the path in which it has always wished to 
go. There are new and nobler conditions in the world 
to come ; but the service is the same here and there, now 
and for ever.| ‘His servants shall serve Him.” 

~/rnd—so fwe are placed in this visible world of-time~ 
that it may deepen within us the invisible life. Looked at 
in this light, the particular shape of our temporal lot is of 
no great moment. Wehat-is -est-and-divinest 1s never the 
exclusive~property~-of -any...Only--the~ few can possess 
palaces,...or-treasures~of-art;~but the” sunlight and the 
birds--and--the. flowers. of..the-field-are-the heritage-of-all. 
So there is no life so contracted that it has no room in it 
for purity and patience and kindness, for all, in short, 
which is likest God in us, and which Christ came to bring 
us and to be to us. When.our..Lord.speaks.to.those 
awho-have riches, how.does-He-address.them ?...He-neither~ 
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praises_nor-.condemns. their wealth; He-only shows them 
what they may gain from it. ‘ Make to yourselves friénds 
of the Mammon of unrighteousness,” of that mammon, 
that wealth, which is so often won by unrighteous’methods 
or turned to unrighteous ends, “make to’ yourselves 
friends of that, by using it for noble purposes, by helping 
~ your brethren who are in suffering or want, that when 
you have to part with it for ever on earth, they whom you 
have thus assisted ‘may weleome you as friends into the 
everlasting habitations of God’s children.” That is to 
say, let wealth be an opportunity for cultivating the spirit 
of charity and brotherhood : the occasion will pass away ; 
but the spirit it has helped’ to create for ever will abide. 
Nor is the poor man shut out from all opportunity of 
neighbourly service, nor’ is money the only thing that one 
can give to bless and relieve. It is not even the best 
thing. Foolish and dull are those who think that the 
poor and the humble have little or nothing to give. Is 
it nothing to stfive to forget your trials for a time, so that 
you may speak a gentle and healing word to another in 
sorrow? ds it nothing to visit your neighbour when he 
is sick, to undertake some duties for him that he feels to 
be a burden now, or to go upon your knees in your own 
quiet’/room and remember him before the throne of the 
Allémerciful Father? In such things the learned have no 
advantage over the simple, nor the prince over the peasant ; 
and-these-are-the-great-things. The most ordinary experi- 
ences of life may teach a man forgiveness and self-denial 
and love ; and the highest and widest sphere on earth can 
do no more or better than this for any one, as a child of 
God, as an inheritor of Eternity. | 

-It is a great mystery that God has bound up in our 
human experience the permanent with the evanescent ; 
that He who is Himself a Spirit has given to our esti 
a material environment, which seems often so alien, and 
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is always so inadequate an expression of what we feel to 
be deepest and truest within us. There rises in us at 
times the passionate longing for a direct and lonely 
communion with Himself, by which we shall be wholly 
delivered alike from the glamour and the thrall of out- 
ward triumphs and failures. But this impatience of 
earthly conditions, this attempt to emancipate ourselves 
from the imperious demands and engagements of the 
present world, ends but too surely, like the search for the 
Holy Grail, in the vision of wandering fires. It leads 
not to a firmer grasp of realities, but to the delusions of 
dream and ecstasy. | We cannot say, indeed, why God 
has prescribed for us these conditions of sense and time, 
when our inmost nature testifies to that which contradicts 
and supersedes them. But we can say that all human 
experience throughout the centuries assures us that it is 
not to him who frets under them and tries to free himself 
from their restraints, but to him who acquiesces in them 
and humbly and bravely gives —himself-to the temptation 
or duty of the hour, that God most truly manifests 
Himself. Just because a man is compelled to be ever 
addressing himself to new and diverse tasks, -he gains 
fresh insight into the nature of the Divine Love that 
comes forth to answer his necessities. 
Thou broadenest out with every year, 
Each breadth of life to meet. 


I scarce can think Thou art the same,. 
Thou art so much more sweet. 


And this unveiling of God’s life touches the soul with a — 
strange. sense of surprise, not only at the riches of the 
Father’s grace, but at its own capacity to receive them, 
at the perception of the spiritual possibilities that are half- 
dormant within it. And as, moreand—more,. it grows 
conscious of an increasing power of giving itself to.others, 
of making itself one with them, it becomes conscious also 
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that it has entered into a fellowship that was not born 
for death. 

. This conviction of our immortality is thus as far 
removed from what has been called other-worldliness as 
it is’ from worldliness. It is simply the consciousness 
which the soul has that, through its ever-widening identi- 
fication with men, it has attained unto an ever-deepening 
possession of God, of that endless love revealed in Christ 
which it has been permitted to share, and from. which 
nothing can separate it. . 

When a man has once come to think of his earthly life 
as but a means of revealing God to him and in him, then 
he ceases to mourn overmuch for its vanishing. He is 
content to let it go; to see its objects and relationships 
fade one by one from his eyes. They are not all lost : 
those friends whom he has loved better than himself, 
those labours into which he so completely put his heart 
and energy, but which he is able to follow no longer. 
They have all done their part in tr aining him to a nobler 
manhood and for a world of larger scope. He has lost 
much ; but how much more, and of the best \hag ha found 
and kept! The outward man has been perishing, but 
the inward man has been renewed day by day. The years 
that have lessened his strength PBue only enriched his heart. 
‘The more the marble wastes,”’ said the great sculptor 
Michael- Angelo, ‘“‘the more the statue grows. 4 The 
more the man’s life is cut and wasted the more the Divine 


_ image appears. And when the end draws near we say of 


him—He was a hard learner here of God’s lessons : it 
was time for him to be gone; earth perhaps had little 
more to teach him: and the Master said, “Come up 
higher.” . 
May He who has made us all for Himself enable us 
to look at our life thus, and to find the Eternal, not 
merely far off, as a dream of the future, but here in the 
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heart of the temporal. The changes of time will be very 
bitter to us if they are not helping to form in us the 
unchangeable ; but bitter no longer if our earthly affec- 
tions and duties and relations are but the ‘scaffolding by 
means of which we are building up the Temple of. our 
soul for Christ the Lord to dwelt in. The fashion of this 
world passeth away: but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever. 

And now unto God through the Lord Christ be glory 
forever. Amen. 


AFTER COMMUNION 


“This is my commandment: that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
—JOHN xv. 12. 


“ Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.”—-EPuEs. iv. 32. 


THERE is a music in these words. ‘They are as a sweet 
melody falling upon our ears from a higher world than 
this. They come home to us as we sit here at our Lord’s 
table, like an echo of His voice. For our Communion 
with Him is also a Communion with each other in Him, 
and that which binds us to Him binds us to one another. 
These words of His Apostle are almost a repetition of 
His own, when at the Last Supper He said to the faithful 
eleven, after Judas had gone out, “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.”” It was as if He had said, “It is this sweet 
brotherly affection which the world will most easily 
recognise as strange and beautiful, and by it they will 
know what I have come to do. This is the mark which 
will attract its attention and sympathy, and win it to My 
service.” That this injunction of His wrote itself deeply 
on the minds of His disciples, we see from the New 
Testament. Peter says, when writing long afterwards, 
“Above all, have fervent charity among yourselves” ; 
and John makes his first Epistle a kind of Hymn with this 
refrain, ‘“ Beloved, let us love one another.” And so also 
we have that touching story of John: How, in extreme 
162 
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old age and feebleness, he was borne into the Christian 
assembly at Ephesus, and repeated time after time to 
them the words, ‘Little children, love one another.” 
His hearers were vexed that one, the last survivor of those 
who had seen and known the Lord, should repeat the 
same thing so often, when he had heard so much from 
the Master’s lips. They asked for something more 
varied, more precise and complete ; but the aged Apostle 
replied, “This is the sum and substance of the Gospel : 
if you do this, I have nothing else to teach you.” He 
was not disparaging the Christian doctrine; but -he 
meant to say that if the faith which they professed did 
not fill them with this large, patient spirit of charity and 
brotherly kindness, it could not be the true faith of the 
Lord. 

For it is from the fellowship of Christ that this spirit 
springs. Of old, the two great commandments were : 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. But Christ 
made that old commandment of love to our neighbours 
a new one by His life and death. ‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.” He has put a new motive into the keeping 
of it, by what He Himself was, by what He has done for 
us. And His treatment of us is to be the measure of our 
treatment of each other. While we were yet sinners He 
died for us, not making our worthiness a condition of His 
help, but helping us that we might become worthy ; and 
so if we limit our love to those only who deserve it, then 
we are not the disciples of Him who has shown us that 
those who least deserve love need it most. 

My friends, if God spare us, we are going back from 
this place of quiet fellowship into a world that will often 
try us, that will test our temper, our forbearance. And 
the Master asks us, as we go, to take with us from our 
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Communion something of His Spirit. In the midst of 
business and social life, we must come frequently in con- 
tact with those whose conduct is a disappointment or 
a pain to us, because they thwart us or because they are 
heedless of what we feel to be most precious. Let us 
strive to look at them with Christ’s eyes. 

And in the first place, I would say that we are all too 
apt to turn disappointments about people into personal 
grievances, imagining that, because they act differently 
‘from what we expect, they are therefore moved by a 
fixed hostility towards us, when many a time they mean 
no. harm to us at all ; they are beaten about by their own 
struggles and difficulties, and have forgotten about us in 
the stress and strain. Perhaps they are striving against 
troubles and temptations of which we know nothing, and 
are having a sad time of it. It may be they are really — 
fighting against evil, and gaining little victories, but we 
see only the defeats. Would it not be well for us to 
think of them as strugglers in this pathetic warfare with 
sin, even as we are, and to remember that they need our 
help if they are to overcome in the end ? 

Secondly, there may, indeed, be some who are plainly 
doing us wrong, who are selfishly indulging themselves 
and bringing grief to our hearts. Now we are not to call 
evil good, or to pretend that we are not pained by their 
folly or wrongdoing. We cannot be indifferent to their 
misconduct, or unmoved by it, if we are to be Christ’s 
ourselves. But*let not our righteous displeasure degener- 
ate into a personal grudge. It is easy to say, ‘‘ We do 
well to be angry” ; but how frequently a man’s anger 
is only a cloak for petty antipathy. It is not a holy 
enthusiasm for God, or it would have pity for the sinner 
at the heart of it. ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” was His prayer upon the Cross. 
They had pursued Him with malice, and had hunted 
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Him to death. Yet He had compassion on them: He 
interceded for them. They were blinded by their own 
sin, till they knew not how great it was. That is what 
all sin tends to do ; it corrupts and silences the conscience, 
so that when men have become its slaves, they are uncon- 
scious of the depths into which they have sunk. And if, 
my friends, there be one single person who, you are per- 
suaded, is animated by ill-will towards you, then remember 
also that -he does not realise his state before God, or he 
could not be what he is. Have compassion on a soul 
that has sinned and strayed, even as God has had pity 
upon thee. He knows not what he does. If you were 
to go from this table where you have heard the words 
“Thy sins, Oh penitent soul, are forgiven thee,” and were 
to show no mercy to one who, you thought, had wronged 
you, you would have reason to be afraid that God might 
recall His pardon to you, even as you had withheld yours 
from a fellow-servant. ‘ How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? Till seven times? I 
say not unto thee, till seven times, but until seventy times 
seven. For, if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
- will your Father who is in Heaven forgive you your 
trespasses.”” Who are we that have so often come short 
that we should mete out mere justice to our brother? 
Our own hearts condemn us. Are the lessons of our 
frailty and wilfulness to teach. us’ nothing? We live by 
God’s charity ; let others live by ours, by seeing in us 
some revelation of:the Divine forbearance. 

And if, after all our endeavours to win them, we find 
that some remain still unresponsive and perverse, let us 
consider of ourselves and our own failures. Let us take 
to heart that wise warning of Thomas 4 Kempis, the 
medieval saint, “If thou can’st not make thyself such 
an one as thou wouldest, how can’st thou expect to have 
another in all things to thy liking? We would willingly 
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have others perfect, and yet we amend not our own 
faults.” 
And yet,.how few are those who can be said wilfully 
to harm us, compared with the great multitude of good, 
earnest, well-intentioned souls whom we are meeting day 
by day, who would do us a service if they could, who 
are grieved when we suffer. When in the intercourse 
of the world we see these hampered and embarrassed, do 
we speak a kindly. word to encourage them? When 
they do well in spite of temptation, or patiently bear 
their trials, do we assure them of our sympathy, and bid 
them be of good cheer? What of those who do care 
for us, who bear with our faults, and, through storm and 
calm alike, remain loyal as ever? Do we not all take 
our blessing of friendship too much for granted, and 
forget even to return the love we receive? How much 
brighter our homes would be, if we carried into them the 
tenderness of Christ, and responded to the affection that 
is poured out upon us. That was a beautiful inscription 
on a child’s tomb, ‘‘She was so pleasant.” How it tells 
of love and happy hours. It is like the story of a sun- 
beam that has wandered into a dark world. Are there 
not regrets in our heart to-day for words of help we left 
unspoken to’ some whose earthly task is done, and to 
whom that task was harder than it might have been 
because of our silence? Let these regrets teach us what 
we owe the living beside us. ‘Oh, do not let us wait,” 
said that gentle and pensive soul, Frederick Amiel, ‘‘to be 
pitiful or demonstrative towards those we love until they 
or we are struck down by illness or threatened with death. 
Life is short, and we have never too much time for 
gladdening the hearts of those who are travelling the 
dark journey with us. Make haste to be kind.” Wise 
words indeed. And sitting as we now are under the 
shadow of Christ’s Cross, let us resolve that we will do 
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Christ’s part to our brethren, and leave behind us the 
gracious memory of souls that have sought to love others 
even as Christ hath loved us. 

Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father; to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


SELF-REVERENCE 


“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you ?”—x Cor. iii. 16, : 


In one of the finest of Tennyson’s early poems, Qnone, 
he puts into the mouth of Athena, the goddess of wisdom, 
two lines which sum up the very essence of his message 
as to what gives to human life its nobleness and strength. 
These are the lines— 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


In his keen study of mankind the poet saw that without 
these: qualities no one can ever build up a strong or 
beautiful character. \ They are the foundation-stones of 
success even in a worldly sense ; but, above all, they alone 
make a man’s life a success in the highest sense, for they 
alone enable him to realise the best that is in him, and 
to perform his work with inward harmony, and with 
beneficent effect upon others, ‘< Self=reverenee,—self- 


knowledge;-self-controly’ slt ,is ew the first of thesesthat 4 6 


L.wish to.speak..this morning ; the reverence which a man 


Owes to himself as the temple of God. | 


: Now, what is Reverence? It is the feeling of awe in 
presence of what is great, august or sublime, of something 
that towers above us, and before which we prostrate our- 
selves, The object of our Veneration may be of many 


different kinds. It may be the greatness of a famous - 


nation, like ancient Greece or Rome, that for centuries 
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has moulded the course of human history ; or of a poet, 
like Shakespeare or Milton, who leaves upon us an over- 
whelming impression of intellectual power ; or, again, of 
some heroic life of self-sacrifice that thrills our souls by 
its nobleness. But, in all cases, reverence is awaked in us 
by that which transcends us, which we cannot fully grasp 
or estimate, which stretches far beyond us into immeasur- 
able heights. We feel humbled before -it, and yet it © 
uplifts us with the consciousness that we are in contact 
with something whose greatness draws us out of our 
petty selves into loftier regions of thought and emotion. | 

re When Ruskin was addressing the students of Oxford, ~ 
he concluded one of his lectures with these memorable 
words: ‘“* This I know, that in Reverence is the chief 
joy and power of life—Reverence for what is pure and 
bright in your own youth; for what is true and tried in 
the age of others; for all that is gracious among the living, 
great among the dead,—and marvellous in the Powers that 
cannot die.” / Ruskin knew that nothing so blinds a man 
to all thats best in the universe or in human life as the © 
assumption of a superior attitude towards all things in 
heaven and earth, the taking up of a critical and patronis- 
ing position, as if nothing were worthy of homage. ‘“ We 
live,” says Wordsworth, “by admiration, hope, and love.” 
By admiration we lay hold on what is higher and better 
than we: and we instinctively grow like to that which we 
admire. : 

“Yes,” it may be sail clad can understand that we 
ought to reverence what is greater than we, such as genius 
or goodness in another, but how should a man reverence 
himself? Is that not the same thing as: self-conceit?”’ 
No; it is so far from being the same, that it is just the 
opposite. And-to-makethis-clear; Wwe have to remember 
that the word “self” is used in two senses, a good and © 
a bad. When we say that a man is greedy or self- 
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indulgent we are thinking of his lower self, his baser ~ 
appetites and desires, his individual preferences and whims. 
When he pampers these with utter disregard for the 
claims and welfare of others, we say that his selfishness 
makes him untrue to himself, What self? The higher 
self, his deepest nature as God has made it. This nature 
demands obedience to the law of duty, and consideration 
for others; and these can only live and prosper by re- 
sisting the impulses of the lower man. Our Lord points 
the same contrast when He says, ‘‘ He that loseth his life 
shall find it”; we have to give up the false and baser 
life that we may lay hold on that which alone is life 
indeed. i 


I 


What, then, is this real self which a man ought to 
reverence? It is his inner personality. He is conscious 
that he is not at liberty to do what he likes with his life, 
that it is given him on conditions. He is subject to 
authority, has in his breast a monitor which says, “ This 
is the way; walk thou in it.’ Daniel Webster, the 
famous American statesman, was once asked, “‘ What is 
the greatest thought that ever entered into your mind ?” 
He paused for a moment, then replied, “The fact of my 
personal accountability to God.” That is the glory and 
mystery of human life; the deepest fact in it, which 
makes all men equal, prince and peasant, the most brilliant 
genius and the humblest labourer. Each of them has 
been put in charge of himself, and he has to answer for 
himself in the end. 


It is this personal responsibility which distinguishes 


. man from the whole animal creation. The lower creatures 


live by instinct, are ruled by their appetites ; their action 
is determined by the physical sensations of the passing 


moment. But man can choose his course, ‘can compare 
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the past with the present, and learn by experience. He 
can review his own conduct and pass judgment upon it. 
Hence we can say of him, as of no mere animal, that he 
is made in the image of God; for he can think God’s 
thoughts after Him, can hold fellowship with Him, has 
the capacity to shape his own destiny. But if man can 
do these things, what an immense heritage has been 
committed to him! Is he going to honour it or waste 
it? We sometimes hear of a youth who has a great 
opportunity opening out before him—it may be in busi- 
ness, or a profession, or in political life. He has got his 
foot on the first rung of the ladder of promotion. Every- 
body expects him to mount to the top. But ina little 
time his progress is arrested ; he has become slack, for 
he has fallen into evil habits; his attention is drawn off 
from his work, his energy weakened, and he can no longer 
be relied upon. Then the inevitable happens. He gets 
pushed into the background ; and as he drifts hither and 
thither, picking up perhaps a precarious livelihood, people 
say of him, ‘“‘ What a chance he threw away!” And, 
worst of all, he feels that himself. His memory upbraids 
him with what might have been; and he curses the folly 
which led him to squander his heritage. 

And to every human soul God has granted the greatest 
of opportunities; has made it possible for it to take posses- 
sion of a heritage as far transcending the chance of earthly 
place or power as the spiritual transcends the material. 
My brethren,{When we think of what our. human life is, 
to what heights of nobieness it may rise, and to what 
depths of shame it may descend, how it may be rich and 
glorious with inward peace and happiness, or may be 
plunged into the most appalling wretchedness, we see 
something of the value of the treasure God has entrusted 
to our keeping. And whenwe-remember-that-what-we 
make-of -it~affects~not--only-.the. few.years.of.carthly-life 
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but-all-the-apes of “eternity; are-we--not.overawed.by-the-- | 


mystery of our own being, whose weal or woe.we-aré day 
by day determining? We.do*not™marvel that Jesus 
should say, “ What-shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the-whole--world;-and-lose~his™own~soul?.””.New] the 
very thought that we are responsible for this soul of ‘Ours, 
charged as it is with such solemn issues, would over- 
balance and depress us, in view of the thousand temptations 
that may assail or destroy it, did we not know that in this 
fight to win our souls the Eternal Father is on our side. 
The whole life and death of Christ is not merely the 
triumph of a man over the powers of evil; it is the 
pledge that the might of the Divine is working for us, 
that the infinite resources of God’s love and grace are at 
the disposal of every soul that claims them. “Lo, Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world”: the 
pages of the Gospels and the long annals of the Christian 
Church show how gloriously that promise has been fulfilled 
—show that in Him the weak have found strength, the sin- 
ful, forgiveness, and the weary, rest. If the soul within us 
was counted worthy of the sacrifice of the Son of God, 
then it is indeed a fit dwelling-place for the Divine Spirit, 
worthy, surely, of all our reverence. # 


II 


| What are some of the effects of this Self-reverence ? 

| (1) It is the great Preservative against vice—indeed, it 
is the lack of self-reverence which largely accounts for the 
sin and folly of the world. Very often men are drawn 
into temptation by an easy compliance with ‘the society 
around them. They are led to drink, because others do 
so; they are content: to sit acquiescent in a company 
where the conversation is foul or vulgar, because they do 
hot want to be counted peculiar or narrow-minded. So 
they endure what they inwardly dislike, Why? Because © 
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ey have no true self-respect. fan hey hold themseitts 
cheap. They can be moulded into almost any shape that 
others choose. And as they have no self-respect, they are 
taken at their own estimation of themselves, and treated 
lightly. Every man who performs a true man’s work in 
the world has a code of honour by which he lives, and 
which makes it impossible, inconceivable, for him to do 
what he feels to be base or degrading, no matter who sug-. 
gests it. He is not the slave of his company ; he is the 
master of himself. When some ignoble temptation assails 
him, he despises it and instinctively casts it aside as an 
enemy that threatens to defile the sacred shrine of God 
within him. As Burns says : 


Where you feel your honour grip, F 
Let that aye be your border. 


In the same poem, also, Burns speaks of ‘a correspondence 
fixed with heaven ” as “sure a noble anchor,” thus imply- 
ing that the sense of honour must be strengthened by 
religious hope and fear, if it is to be a sufficient help in 
face of life’s temptations. | 
; 4 Milton, nefers-to.this.matter in a noble at - Thie. 
Se onion says: > 
<"He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both for the 
dignity of God’s image upon him, and for the price of his redemp- 
tion, which he thinks is visibly marked upon his forehead, thinks 
himself both a fit person to do the noblest and godliest deeds, and 
much better worth than to deject and defile with such a debase- - 
ment and pollution as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and 
ennobled into a new friendship and filial relation to God. Nor 
can he fear so much the offence and reproach of others, as he | 
dreads and would blush at the reflection of his own severe and 
modest eye upon hinfself, if it should see him doing or imagining 
that which is sinful, though in the deepest secrecy. ~~ 


That is the final security. ‘“‘ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
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-He who is conscious of that, puts upon his own character 
the same inestimable value that God attaches to it. He 
treasures and guards it as a jewel that bears the sanctity of 
heaven, given into his keeping for a season by the Master 
of the Soul. 

/~ (2) Self-reverence is not only the supreme safeguard 
against base actions, it is the inspiration to an ever higher 
goodness. For, if we are the temple of God and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in us, we do not seek guidance for 
the ordering of our life from traditional practices or the 
conventional standards of the world around us; we find it 
within us, in the living Spirit that is ever speaking in our 
consciences and hearts. It is this loyalty to their best 
selves which has been the source and spring of the noblest 
lives that earth has seen, not only of those whose names 
stand out on the page of history as martyrs and reformers 
and champions of freedom, but of the multitude which no 
man can number of unknown men and women who have 
striven, often at bitter cost to themselves, to carry the 
Gospel to the heathen abroad, or to relieve the suffering 
or raise the fallen at home. | Ay, and it is the secret of 
those gallant youths who,~in these recent days, have of 
their own free will come forward to defend the cause of 
national righteousness at the peril of their lives. That 
they should have been called to this task, they counted 
not only an obligation but an honour. If they had dis- 
obeyed the summons, they would have felt themselves 
unfaithful to the vision of truth and duty which had been 
given them of God. 

This, I say, is the motive which is the best inspiration 
of all men and women who give themselves to any form 
of heroic service. They feel that if they were to refuse 
the call to ministry and sacrifice they would be false to 
themselves, and would blaspheme the Spirit of the Highest 
that speaks within their souls. They are obedient to the 
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heavenly vision, they follow the inner light, and the 
reward of their faithfulness is that they receive a revelation 
of the Divine will that deepens and brightens from day to 
day. They “rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things” ; they go on from strength to strength in 
the power of that God who worketh in them. Often, 
indeed, they have to act alone, and yet they are not alone, 
for the Father is with them. And it is to this personal 
and individual loyalty that the whole moral progress of 
humanity is due. For God’s teachings are given first to a 
single soul, that through that soul they may reach ‘the 
world. The -highest blessings that have come to us 
have, in the first place, been an impulse in the heart of 
_ a solitary saint, of a St. Paul, a Luther, a Wilberforce ; 
through the faithfulness of such as these all the nations 
have attained their best possessions. The Kingdom of 
God will not come by our taking as our standard 
the vote of the majority, but by our fidelity, though 
we should stand alone, to a God-given message. 

"we ) Self-reverence teaches us reverence for others. 
Every man,” says the proverb, “judges others by him- 
self.” And there is truth in that. A man can only see 
with his own eyes; and if he does not discern the Divine 
greatness and mystery of his own soul, he is not likely to 
think very highly of other souls. It is the man who 
realises the value of his own life as a gift of God, who 
recognises the sacredness of every human life. He-inter- 
prets others by what he has found in his own experience. 
He sees in them, as in himself, the-amage of God, he 
believes that for them, as for-Himself, the precious blood 
of Christ was shed ;-he recognises that they are as capable 
as he of receiving and reflecting the love of the Father. 
So-hé“reverences them, even as_he does.his~ownsoul. 
And, for this very reason, he shrinks as by an instinct 
from doing aught that would minister to the lower side of 
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their nature. If their character is tarnished, if the Divine 
likeness in them is defaced by sin, his whole rélation to. 
them will be animated by the desire to call forth the good 
that slumbers within them. \ Hence, it is true, as I said 
before, that self-reverenc€ is the very opposite of self- 
conceit. For self-conceit means the disparagement of 
others, the exaltation of our petty selves at their expense. 
But self-reverence carries with it the consecration of all 
humanity ; we see every man, as we see ourselves, in the 
light of God and of eternity. Therefore, we want to 
labour for him and to serve him, for we feel that he is 
worthy of the best that we can do for him. 

Yet, the first service we render a man is never the out- 
come of mere sentimental kindness for him, but of a love 
which is penetrated by devotion to righteousness, and 
what our service will be will depend on what he is. If he 
is honestly battling with temptation, we shall encourage 
and uphold him in his struggle ; but if he willingly follows 
a course of conduct that degrades himself and others, we 
shall not hesitate to warn or to condemn, in order to 
rescue him from his lower self. And thus, when we see 
to-day a nation that has plunged the world into war with 
cynical arrogance and contempt for the peoples, and has 
waged the conflict with ruthless barbarity, we are called to 
withstand and resist it with every honourable weapon in 
our power. Were we to fail to do so, we should be 
untrue to the highest instincts within us; wé should dis- 
honour the trust that God has put in His. children as the 
organs and instruments of His righteous will, and become 
abettors of the evil. Our national resistance does not 
work to the detriment of the German people, but in 
reality to their welfare, as much as to that of other nations. 
For no greater blessing could befall them than to be de- 
livered from the worship of force and violence, and they 
are not likely to be aroused to horror of such worship till 
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they have been convinced of its futility. The ideals for 
which as a nation we are struggling are bound up with all 
that makes human life great and sacred. And it is the 
high function of the Christian Church to see that, when 
peace comes, these ideals of brotherhood and fair dealing 
are not forgotten, but receive practical form in our social 
and national life and in the community of all the peoples 
of the world. 

And, to this end, it is first of all necessary that we 
maintain the belief that every man has a divine nature and 
destiny. In this Gospel alone is there any hope for the 
future, either in the concerns of the nations or in the 
constitution of society or in the life of the individual. 
All injustice in the social order, all degradation of personal 
character, all such horrors as those of the present war 
have had at their root a cynical contempt for the human 
soul and for its rights and possibilities. Nor can we look 
for anything better in the days to come unless we are 
willing to learn the spirit of Jesus Christ, who so valued _ 
our common humanity that for the love of it He endured 
the Cross despising the shame. 

Let us remember, also, the truth which I have tried to 
enforce to-day, that all fruitful respect for others must 
have its source in respect for our own highest selves. 
Without self-reverence no man will ever do anything for 
the regeneration and uplifting of his fellows. But if he 
has that, all that is noblest and most generous will flow 
from it ; it will lead him, as Tennyson says, to sovereign 
power ; power with God, and power with man. Shake- 
speare puts the same thing in his own great way : 


This above all, to thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


And if you ask what is this self to which we are to be true, 
N 
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the answer is in the words of the Apostle, ‘“‘ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” For ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a great price of Divine love and sacrifice. 

Now unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, 
and to present us faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen. 


“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST” 


Gn ane SS rat eet ee 


(A Sunpay Eveninc Lecture) 


“Whosoever doth not bear his cross,,and come after Me, cannot be My 
disciple.” —LUKE xiv. 27. 

“Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow Me.”—Mart. xvi. 24. ' 


Any one who speaks of the Imitation of Christ, and 
seeks to convey to others his own sense of its value, has 
one great and indisputable advantage. He has experience 
on his side, he is fortified by the verdict which has been 
passed upon it by many generations of men. It has had 
a history of more than five hundred years ; and it may be 
said that “‘its line has gone out through all the earth and 
its words to the end of the world.” It is one of those 
classics of devotion which are fitted to be close personal 
companions and friends to us, to counsel, encourage and 
-enlighten us as we walk with them in the way of Christ. 
Such a book is the Confessions of St. Augustine, and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; such also, and in some respects the 
_ greatest of them all, is the Imitation of Christ. 

Leaving aside those books, such as our own Bible or 
the Koran, which are regarded by different races of man- 
kind as enshrining a Revelation from God, and which, 
therefore, occupy a place apart and unique, there is no 
other volume which has had so-extraordinary a diffusion. 
While it has received the eulogy of scholars and thinkers, 
it has been the chosen companion of the untutored and 
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humble. So far back as 1779 the librarian of Paris de- 
clared that the editions of it known to him were as many 
as eighteen hundred. It has been translated not only into 
all the languages of modern civilisation, but into many 
Eastern tongues. Nor is this world-wide and enduring 
popularity due to anything but the sheer force and truth- 
fulness of its message. ‘There is in it no story, as in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, to sustain the interest. It obtains and 
keeps its hold upon the human heart because it deals with 
experiences which lie at the roots of our being, with the 
struggles and pathetic aspirations which are the abiding 
heritage of mankind. 


I 


The title, Zmitation of Christ, is taken from the heading 
of the opening chapter, and was probably meant originally 
to apply only to that chapter. Afterwards it was used as 
the designation of the whole of Book I. The other three 
Books were written as separate meditations ; and, no doubt, 
each of these had its own superscription. But these were 
often bound in the same volume with the first; and so 
its title came at last to be applied to them all, as though 
they formed one treatise. Common tradition assigns the 
authorship to Thomas 4 Kempis. His proper name was 
Thomas Hamerken ; his ordinary designation 4 Kempis 
being taken from the town of Kempen in Holland, where 
he was born in 1379, 540 years ago. At the age of 
thirteen he entered the College of Deventer, then renowned 
as the centre of learning in Holland; and he was received 
at the age of twenty-one into the neighbouring Augustin- 
ian Monastery of Mount St. Agnes near Zwélle in North 
Holland. There he remained, with one short period of 
absence, for seventy-one years. He was remarkable 
among his companions for his devotion. Idleness he 
accounted the source of all evil, and he kept himself 
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constantly employed in reading the Scriptures, or in 
copying them out, or in composing short treatises for the 
use of the Church. In divine service, especially in chant- 
ing the Psalms, the ardent devotion of his mind affected 
even the gestures and attitudes of his body ; and, as 
he was generally the first to enter the oratory, so he was 
the last to leave it. He was for many years a lover 
of our Lord’s Passion, and was marvellously apt at con- 
soling those who were in temptation or adversity. His 
chief delight was to be alone iz angello cum libello, “ina 
little corner with a little book.” In mere worldly topics 
he took no interest, but remained silent regarding the 
events that happened in his time, as one altogether ignorant 
of them. He died in 1471, in the 92nd year of his age. 
It is true that the claims of this man to the authorship 
of the Imitation have been disputed. Indeed, nearly a 
dozen persons have been credited with it; but of these 
there are only two, in addition to Thomas, whose title is 
now supported: the Benedictine Gersen de Cabanis, an 
Italian, and Jean Gerson, a Frenchman, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris. But there is no proof that the former 
of these ever really existed, and, as to the latter, there are 
many grave reasons for rejecting the theory that he wrote 
this book. Both Milman and Renan declare that if any 
judgment is to be formed from the style of Gerson’s 
acknowledged works, the internal evidence is conclusively 
against him. On the whole, then, criticism decidedly 
supports the tradition which ascribes the authorship of the 
Imitation to Thomas a Kempis. Indeed, it is fair to say 
that the controversy that has raged around this question 
has been due more to national and ecclesiastical jealousies 
than to anything else. And it does seem somewhat para- 
doxical that such heated disputation should have taken 
place in connection with one whose whole aim was to pour 
contempt on the vanity of human glory, and who puts 
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among his first counsels, “Search not who spoke this or 
that, but mark what is spoken.” 


II 


What, then, are the qualities that have given to the 
Imitation its incomparable hold on humanity? Its first 
characteristic is the intense reality that it imparts to the 
mystery of the individual human spirit. It follows the 
soul through its thousand ambitions, interests, pleasures ; 
and, showing the inability of these to give true satisfaction, 
throws it back on itself as containing the secret of 
peace. ‘“ Why dost thou weary thyself with superfluous 
cares. ..? If thou seek this or that, and wouldest be 
in such or such a place, the better to enjoy thy own profit 
and pleasure, thou shalt never be at quiet, nor free from 
trouble of mind; for, in every instance, somewhat will 
be wanting, and in every place there will be some one to 
cross thee.” Nor is this merely the cry of Ecclesiastes, 
that all things are vanity. It is not the bitterness of a 
man whom the disillusionments of the world have driven 
to pessimism. Rather is it the voice of one who has 
himself found his treasure, and from the security and joy 
of his heritage strives to dissuade others from paths that 
are delusive and wandering. And of all the influencés 
that torment and bewilder men in their search for happi- 
ness none is greater, he thinks, than the tyranny of common 
opinion, the exaggerated value which is attached to human 
praise and blame. ‘Thou art not the more holy, though 
thou be commended ; nor the more worthless, though thou 
be found fault with. What thou art, that thou art; 
neither by words canst thou be made greater than what 
thou art in the sight of God. If thou consider what thou 
art within thee, thou wilt not care what men talk of 
thee.”’ 
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Now, the power of these words lies in the feeling of 
solitude with which they impress the heart, casting upon 
it the burden of its destiny. Listening to this message, 
the mind is withdrawn from the turbulences of present 
surroundings, from the jarrings of many voices, and shut 
in to the judgment of the only real Being, with whom 
it has supremely to do—God. Without this sense of 
isolation there can be no true self-knowledge; and yet 
the imperious calls and distractions of daily experience 
continually tend to enfeeble or obliterate it. We lose 
ourselves in the crowd, and are hurried almost against 
our will through ever-changing scenes of excitement, while 
the inward places of our being are laid waste. More 
perhaps than any other book, the Imitation has a spell 
to arrest the soul, to lead it by lonely ways that it may 
know itself and its God. To some degree its strange 
appealing power is due to the form in which it is written. 
In its quivering sentences the personal note is ever- 
recurrent. It is not a meditation merely, it is the direct 
speech of a living soul. The man talks with you face to 
face ; reproves, implores, encourages. You can hear his 
heart beat. Sometimes, also, he withdraws himself from 
you to speak to his Lord, and to listen to His word. 
At such moments they stand apart by themselves, the 
saint and his Master. It is then a Divine dialogue which 
you are permitted to overhear. You are allowed to be 
present in an hour of solemn communion. 

The passages which illustrate the latter mode of teach- 
ing are very characteristic of 4 Kempis’ mind, in its 
combination of mysticism and ethical purpose. For, these 
dialogues of the soul with the Lord are mainly concerned 
with practical difficulties and trials—as, for instance, accusa- 
tions and slanders. Thus, the Master says to 4 Kempis, 
««My Son, stand steadily and put thy trust in Me; for 
what are words but words? If thou art guilty, think 
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that thou wouldest gladly amend thyself; if conscience 
reproach thee not, consider that thou wouldest gladly 
suffer this for God’s sake.” And he replies, “O Lord 
God, thou just Judge, strong and patient, Thou who 
knowest the frailty and wickedness of men, be Thou my 
strength. Thou knowest what I know not ; and therefore 
under all blame I ought to humble myself, and to bear 
it meekly.” Thus, by these solemn colloquies which the 
speaker holds, now with you, and now with God, you are _ 
lifted into regions where there is but one human soul 
alone with the One Divine. 

But, secondly, this strenuous message, “ Look within 
thee, if thou wouldst find rest,” is only valuable because 
it prepares for the further truth, which indeed is the 
central lesson of the book, “Thou wilt find rest within 
thyself, by denying thyself.” One vast service which 
the Imitation renders is its exposure of the false view of 
the Christian life which depicts it as beginning with a 
great act of self-surrender to God, an act that relieves 
us largely from subsequent struggle. There is no such 
thing as a passive fellowship with Christ in which we 
absorb, as by a natural and easy process, the riches of 
His Spirit. Our advance is achieved by continual conflict 
with the multitudinous forms of our devouring self-will ; 
and so it is that we have every day to lay a new sacrifice 
upon the altar. ‘A man,” says 4 Kempis, “ must strive 
long and mightily within himself, before he can learn 
fully to master himself and to draw his whole heart into 
God.” He is not content with the broad counsel, “I the 
Lord have very often said to thee, and now again I say 
the same, Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and thou shalt 
enjoy much inward peace : abide purely and unhesitatingly 
in Me, and thou shalt possess Me: thou shalt be free in 
heart, and darkness shall not tread thee down : then also 
immoderate fear shall leave thee and inordinate love shall 
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die.” A Kempis is not content with this general admoni- 
tion; he gives us the most searching reminders as to 
what this forsaking of ourselves implies: He tells us that 
‘“‘we are sometimes moved by passion, and we think it 
to be zeal.” He warns us that “he that rightly con- 
sidereth his’ own works will find little cause to judge 
hardly of another”; that ‘“‘no man ruleth safely but he 
that is willingly ruled.” He reminds us also of the stealthy 
progress of sin. ‘‘ First there cometh to the mind a bare 
thought of evil, then a strong imagination, then delight 
and an evil motion, and then consent: and so little by 
little our wicked enemy getteth complete entrance, when 
he is not resisted at the beginning.” And he bids us 
remember, further, that goodness, once gained, may be 
forfeited. “That may quickly be lost by our own 
negligence, which, by the grace of God, with much labour, 
we have scarce at length obtained.” 

The Imitation lays hold of human hearts by this incisive 
vision into their weakness and trials, while at the same 
time it makes these trials the very avenue of deliverance, 
and the means of blessedness. If there be no book which 
so emphasises as it does the sorrows and tribulations of 
life, there is also none that so proclaims the glory that 
lies in the heart of these when rightly borne. ‘They are 
the portion of man upon earth ; but it is the spirit in 
which we endure them that makes them a blessing or 
a curse. ‘If thou bear the Cross cheerfully, it will bear 
thee, and lead thee to the desired end, where there shall 
be an end of suffering, though here there shall not be. 
If thou bear it unwillingly, thou makest for thyself a new 
burden, and increasest thy load, and yet notwithstanding 
thou must bear it.” How true it is that he who shirks 
a duty because it is disagreeable will find that, instead 
of escaping it, he has to face a greater trouble. ‘If thou 
cast away thy cross, without doubt thou shalt find another, 
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and that perhaps a more heavy one.” Nor is there 
lacking the jubilant cry, as of a soul passing through 
its conflicts to an assured victory ; nay, conscious that 
it is even now reaching a fuller self in God, by every act 
of self-denial. ‘In the Cross is salvation, in the Cross _ 
is protection against our enemies, in the Cross is infusion ~ 
of heavenly sweetness, in the Cross joy of spirit, in the 
Cross the height of virtue, in the Cross the perfection 
of sanctity. . . . Go where thou wilt, thou shalt not find 
a higher way shave: nor a safer way below, than the way 
of the Holy Cross.” 

One of the marvels of the book is that, written as it 
was by a monk in the darkest period of the Middle Ages, 
this doctrine of self-denial is preserved in its purest and 
most spiritual form. There is no teaching of the merit 
of penance or austerity, as if it created a claim by good 
works upon the righteousness or the mercy of God. . 
There is no talk of interposing priest or saint between 
man and his Maker, no hint of the adoration of the 
Virgin, or the supremacy of the Pope. If we except some 
phrases with reference to the Holy Communion, there 
is nothing that suggests sacerdotalism. The soul of 
a Kempis is prostrate at the thought of its unworthiness 
before the Eternal Lord, and is lifted up by His un- 
merited grace. ‘“O Jesu, Thou brightness of Eternal 
glory, Thou comfort of the pilgrim soul, with Thee is 
my tongue without voice, and my very silence speaketh 
unto Thee. How long doth my Lord delay to come? 
Let Him come unto me, His poor despised servant, and 
Jet Him make me glad. . . . Let others seek what they 
please instead of Thee ; but for me, nothing else doth nor 
shall delight me, but Thou only, my God, my Hope, my 
eyeneces salvation.” The saints are to this man, not 
intercessors before the Throne, but only examples of godly 


living. ‘ What they believed, I believe ; what they hoped, 
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I hope ; whither they are arrived by Thy grace, I trust I 
shall come.” Nor are the sacred voices of Holy Scripture 
of any avail to him, without the guiding of the same 
Spirit that gave them their message. ‘‘ Let not Moses 
speak to me, nor any of the Prophets, but rather do 
Thou speak, O Lord God, Inspirer and Enlightener of 
all the prophets; for Thou alone without them canst 
perfectly instruct me, but they without “hee can profit 
nothing.” The soul thus presses on past every outward 
means into the essential fellowship of its Saviour. 
“ Whatsoever thou reposest in men out of Jesus is all . 
little better than lost.” ‘Love all for Jesus, but Jesus 
for Himself.” 


Ill 


Those of you who have read Dr. Stalket’s most 
interesting and helpful work, entitled Imago Christi, will 
remember that he intends it to make good a defect which 
he finds in the Imitation. He remarks that it lacks the 
historical sense, that while it dwells on the following of 
Christ, yet no exact image of Him is given in it. To 
Thomas 4 Kempis, he says, “ Christ is the union and sum 
of all possible excellences , but he constructs Christ out 
of his own notions of excellence, instead of going to the 
records of His life and painting the portrait with the 
colours they supply.” Now, it is quite. true that the 
Imitation does not analyse the qualities of Christ’s character 
‘as revealed in the incidents of His life. “Had it done so, 
it might have provided us with a commentary on Christ’s 
character, such as Dr. Stalker’s own work is, but it would 
not have brought us so close as it does to Christ Himself 
as the Life and Lord of our souls. St. Paul in his Epistles 
does not dwell on the details of Christ’s history ; nor is it 
clear that his teaching loses greatly by this. To him, as 
to A Kempis, Christ is “the union and sum of all possible 
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excellences,” but it would hardly be fair to say, on account 
of the vagueness of his personal references to Christ’s 
earthly career, that St. Paul constructs Christ “ out of his 
own notions of excellence.” When the Apostle says, 
“Be ye followers of Christ,” and proceeds to exhort his 
converts’ to virtue and patience because these are part of 
the Christian life, he is practically adopting the same 
method as Thomas a Kempis. Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten that the Imitation is concerned with universal and 
timeless things of the religious life, is a communing of 
soul with soul in the deepest experiences, and that the 
introduction of historical exposition would only have 
diverted the thought from the solemnities of personal 
duty, and lessened the intensity of the individual appeal. 
It is true that the Imitation cannot, be accepted as a 
complete or adequate manual of devotion. While it ex- 
presses, as I have shown, the peace, the elevation, the 
serenity of the heart surrendered to God, there is lacking 
in it any joyful appreciation of the blessings of Creation 
and Providence. Now, if our adoration does not flow 
out in grateful recognition of the manifold goodness of 
God, as well in the comforts that sweeten our lot, in the 
gifts of knowledge, in the kindness and sympathy of 
friends—as well in these as in the higher grace of His 
Redeeming love, it is a limited homage. Listen, then, to 
such counsels as these. “Take not pleasure in thy 
natural gifts, or wit, lest thereby thou displease God, 
to whom appertaineth all the good whatsoever thou hast 
by nature.” “Thou oughtest to sequester thyself from 
thy acquaintance and friends, and keep thy mind void of 
all temporal comfort”; or, as St. Philip Neri prayed, 
“Increase my pains, but increase my patience.” In one 
passage we read, “Say with the prophet, Feed me, O 
Lord, with the bread of tears and give me plenteousness 
of tears to drink.” Now that quotation, which is taken 
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from the 80th Psalm, is a total misapplication of its 
meaning. ‘The Psalmist is deploring the heavy judgments 
of God upon Israel, and his words are only a description 
of Israel’s desolate state. He is pleading, not for chastise- 
ment, but for its removal. ‘How long, O Lord, wilt 
thou be angry with the prayer of Thy people? ... 
Turn us again, O God of hosts; cause Thy face to shine 
and we shall be saved.” This misinterpretation of the 
Psalmist is an exact-illustration of a general defect in the 
Imitation. Its conception of gladness in the Lord implies 
the withdrawal of the soul from all creatures, as if there 
were a necessary antagonism between our regard for them 
and our worship of Him. Thus, friendship and home 
affections are depicted as if they were to the Christian 
merely temptations which he has to resist and put aside, 
instead of means whereby he gains a fuller knowledge of 
his Lord, and a richer fellowship with Him. Contrast 
this with the strong, broad, healthy way in which St. Paul 
at the close of his Epistles throws the light of a Divine 
consecration upon all human relations—on the relation of 
husband and wife, of parents and children—and will not 
allow that the commonest act of daily life may not bear a 
spiritual meaning, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Closely connected with this disparagement of outward 
human interests is another characteristic of a Kempis 
which has called forth severe censure. ‘‘ The sole, single, 
exclusive object,” says Dean Milman, “is the purification 
of the individual soul, of the man dwelling alone in the 
hermitage of his own thoughts. . . . Never was misnomer 
so glaring, if justly considered, as the title of the book, 
the Imitation of Christ. Wad this been the whole of - 
Christianity, our Lord Himself had lived like an Essene, 
working out or displaying His own sinless perfection by 
the Dead Sea; neither on the Mount, nor in the Temple, 
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nor on the Cross . . . Christ had never soared to be the 
civiliser of the world.” This criticism is not, indeed, 
entirely fair, for there are not wanting passages in the 
Imitation that set forth the duty of brotherly service. 
Thus it°says, “For the welfare of one that standeth in 
need, a good work” (religious exercise of some kind) 
‘“‘is sometimes to be intermitted without any scruple. 
For by doing this a good work is not lost, but changed 
into a better.” ‘He doeth well, that rather serveth the 
community than his own will.”” No doubt, however, the 
pervading tone of the book is that of monastic severity 
and self-absorption; and thus, it fails fully to grasp the 
bearings even of its own teaching of self-denial. For it 
is in our intercourse with our neighbours, in the trials to 
faith and temper that come to us from daily commerce 
with the world, that our character is moulded and en- 
riched. But it was not to be expected that a monk should 
realise this. A man retired to a monastery in these old 
days, just because the world appeared to him to lie under 
the curse and sway of the Evil One, and he probably took 
a hopeless view of those who persisted in remaining in it 
and exposing themselves to its allurements and perils. 
Therefore, he was almost wholly devoid of that “ enthusi- 
asm of humanity,” that missionary zeal, which is the 
dominant note of modern Christianity. That note 
certainly is of the essencé of the Gospel as it is written 
for us in the pages of the New Testament, and its com- 
parative absence from the Jmitation renders it impossible 
for us to regard it as a complete instructor of Christian 
duty. It does not give, as Milman says, the whole of 
Christianity. It greatly neglects or blurs one entire side 
—the social side. This, however, is not an aspect of 
things which we are apt in our time to disregard. That 
every man is his brother’s keeper, that the poor and the 
outcast have bounden claims upon us which we can only 
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ignore at our peril, that we have been sent into the world 
to make some small part of it better and purer than we 
found it—these are truths which, at least, we to-day are 
not suffered to forget ; that are inwardly acknowledged 
by all earnest hearts, however sadly they may fail in 
practically fulfilling them. But there are other truths, 
just as important, which we are more apt to overlook, and 
of which 4 Kempis strenuously and impressively reminds 
us. Are there not those who are quick to discover and, 
so far as they may, to amend the evil around them, yet 
are blind to the faults of their own temper and life? Is 
it uncommon for men to do good from a wrong or 
doubtful motive, to allow their active service of the com- 
munity to be mingled with feelings of jealousy, impatience, 
self-righteousness ? No warnings against these dangers 
are more needful or salutary than those of the /mitation. 
“Turn thine eyes unto thyself, and beware thou judge not 
the deeds of other men. In judging of others, a man 
laboureth in vain, often erreth and easily sinneth: but in 
judging and discussing of himself he always laboureth 
fruitfully.” ‘Endeavour to be patient in bearing with 
the defects and infirmities of others, of what sort soever 
they be: for that thyself also hast many failings which 
must be borne with by others. If thou canst not make 
thyself such an one as thou wouldest, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all things to thy liking ?” 
“Hirst keep thyself i in peace, and then thou shalt be able 
to pacify others.” What could be more true or searching ? 
Thomas 4 Kempis may not stimulate us to active consecra- 
tion in the wider sense which the Gospel demands ; but he 
shows in the most penetrating way the spirit in which that \ 
activity of ours for the good of humanity must be carried 
on, if it is to be pure, patient and hopeful. It is always 
hard for us to realise that some of the gravest dangers to 
our spiritual life lurk in our very deeds of beneficence ; 
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that our charity to the poor, our zeal to reform and 
renovate society may, if we are not watchful, go to feed 
an ignoble self-esteem. Whatever, therefore, deepens our 
humility before God, whatever makes us more sincere and 
strict with ourselves, is of the first importance not only for 
our own character, but for the quality of the influence 
which we exert upon our fellows. And, however the 
Imitation may fall short in other points, it helps supremely 
towards this end of purifying the springs and sources of 
our inward being. No one who reads it with candour and 
sympathy can fail to learn from it that the first and 
greatest thing in life is to have a clean heart and a right 
spirit. 

It is composed, as I have said, of four books ; and these 
books have different characteristics. The first two are, 
perhaps, the sweetest and simplest, in their outpouring of 
resignation and surrender. The third is marked by an 
exalted and fervent passion of love to Christ, and the 
fourth is full of subtle mysticism in its meditations on the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion. But all the books have 
the same intense reality, as of a soul who knew both 
himself and God, both the struggles of the human, and 
the consolations of the Divine. These quiet pages speak 
to you as with the voice of a living man. Those who 
have read the Mz// on the Floss will remember how Maggie 
Tulliver found an old copy of the Imitation that was 
scored and underlined by the hand of some one, long 
since at rest, who had loved it as a friend is loved. And 
this incident in George Eliot’s great novel illustrates the 
affection which the authoress herself always cherished for 
this work of devotion. No one, indeed, has expressed 
the secret of 4 Kempis with greater sympathy than she. 
“The book,” she says, ‘‘is the chronicle of a solitary 
hidden anguish, trust, and triumph, not written on velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to those who are treading 
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with bleeding feet on the stones. It is the voice of a 
brother who ages ago felt and suffered and renounced, 
in the cloister perhaps with serge gown and tonsured 
head, with much chanting and long fasts, and with a 
chin of speech different from ours—but under the 
same silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same 
weariness.” This testimony is a striking proof of the 
spell which the Jmitation has laid on minds of every type, 
of every creed—a spell which it will never cease to exer- 
Cise= ‘Sas long as the heart has passions, as long as life has 
woes. 


OO aad 


THE VISIONS OF LONELINESS» 
“And Jacob was left alone, and there wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day.” —GENEsIS xxxil. 24. 
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THERE were two great moments, two outstanding experi- 
ences, in Jacob’s life, which together transformed him 


_into another and nobler man; and they both of them 


came in hours of solitude. The first was his dream at 
Bethel. He had robbed his elder brother of the birth- 
right and of the blessing that was meant for him, and was 
a fugitive from home. He was on his way to his uncle 
Laban in far-off Haran, where he intended to remain for 
a time in the hope that before he returned something 
might happen to mollify Esau’s anger. On the second 
or third day of his journey he came to a desolate place, 
where “slabs of rock, piled one upon another, formed the 
hill-side” ; and at nightfall he lay down there to sleep. 
The desolation around him was an image of the desola- 
tion within. In trying to escape from Esau, whom he 
had wronged, he had parted with his father and mother, 
and with all the joys of home ; and deep in his heart was 
the feeling that he had acted trickily, and incurred the 
righteous indignation of his brother. He was alone, an 
exile ; and he knew that he had made his own lot. He 
had brought this expulsion on himself. The thought 
arose—‘* What if God also forsake me, the God of Isaac 
my father? Will He indeed be with me in that strange 
far land to which I go?’ And in his dreams that night 
194 
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the answer came. The piled-up rocks which he had seen 
in the day-time became like a ladder, to his vision, reach-. 
ing from earth to heaven; and he saw angels of God, 
ascending and descending upon it. And he awoke saying, 
“‘God is here in this desert place, as well as in the home 
I have left. The Divine presence will go with me? “It 
was in his solitude that the need and the nearness of God 
were borne in upon him like a new revelation. i 
Long years passed away, and Jacob became a pros- 
perous man. The day arrived when he set out for home 
again, with the wealth he had gathered in Laban’s service : 
with flocks and herds and a great retinue of attendants. 
But the old sin against Esau was dogging his steps. He 
had still to settle accounts with his brother, who, he heard, 
was coming out to meet him with no friendly intention. 
And he was sore afraid. He had come to the brook 
Jabbok, one of the tributaries of the Jordan, and had sent 
his family and all his followers across ; but he himself 
stayed behind. Thus he was left alone: and there, amid 
all the agitation of his solitary thoughts, he was con- 
fronted by a Divine antagonist. ‘There wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day.” Jacob strove 
hard, but he prevailed not. He had to acknowledge One 
mightier than he. He had been on the point of crossing 
over Jabbok to meet Esau, and to win him over by gifts 
and blandishments. He had made his preparations deftly. 
He had been hopeful that he could outwit his brother 
a second time; nay, he had felt himself to be so clever 
that he might be able to outwit anybody. But as he 
wrestled that night, he found that there was One whom 
he could not master ; that in sinning against Esau he had 
sinned against the Lord, and that His favour was not to 
be won by clever devices ; that he must humble himself 
to do justly, if he would hope to prevail with Him. 
And so Jacob realised God’s supremacy over his life as 
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never before, and learned that the Divine blessing was 
granted to him only who repented and obeyed. It was 
when he was alone that he thus came truly to know the 
majesty of God. . 

The subject, then, suggested by these experiences of 
Jacob’s is the Visions of our Loneliness. And the thoughts 
on which I propose to dwell are these two. In our soli- 
tude we gain (1) the Vision of our Character, of what we 
are ; and (2) the Vision of our Duty, of what we ought 
to do. 


I. THe Vision oF OUR CHARACTER 


A man may know a great deal about the world, and 
very little about himself. This is not a paradox, it is 
a plain fact, not at all surprising, if we reflect upon it. 
Consider, for instance, the case of one whom we call a 
busy man, immersed in affairs. From morning till night 
his mind is in eager activity about his work, his engage- 
ments, his intercourse with other people. It is always 
moving restlessly :. gathering information, observing, 
planning, striving. And the result of this kind of life 
is that he becomes wonderfully shrewd. He knows 
men, as we say, understands how to manage things ; 
is alert, capable and probably successful in what he 
undertakes. Also, his laborious days are crowned, it 
may be, by happy social hours. When each day’s work 
is over, he spends the evening in pleasant society ; © 
entertains his friends, or is entertained by them: and so 
life goes on. 

Now, all this may be quite honourable and worthy. 
The man ‘enjoys existence; and he is felt to be an 
agreeable neighbour, and a genial companion. Never- 
theless, his way of living is external. Whether it be in 
business by day or in social intercourse at night, his mind 
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works outwardly ; it does not turn inwardly. There is 
no pause in the energetic round of his interests. He 
has no time for self-recollection. His life, with all its 
excellences—and it may have many—is a hurried and 
rather superficial thing. A man of that type has the 
kind of goodness that circumstances demand of him. He 
does not fall below the ordinary level ; keeps clear of the 
vices which the common conscience frowns at ; gives to 
the world what the world asks: and he rests there. 

But a human soul is meant to be something different 
from that. It is not intended to be a mere copy of other 
souls, one of a multitude to whose ways it has to adapt 
itself. It is in direct relation with God, who has made 
it for Himself; who has endued it with thoughts and 
longings that pass up to the infinite; and its supreme 
duty is to keep listening for the Divine voice which is 
ever sounding within it. Now, when a man’s whole time 
is taken up, and his whole energy absorbed, in mixing 
with his fellows, he becomes so eager in studying their 
ways and fitting himself to their standards, that he does 
not hear the Father’s voice in his own soul. For God 
speaks to each of us by himself; He does not proclaim 
His message of guiding or warning to us on the housetops 
or in the market-place for all men to hear; He utters 
it to ourselves alone; and if we are to catch His word 
there must be a hushing of earthly noises. We have to 
make a silence about us; and then the heaven opens, and 
the vision comes. 

What, after all, do the people around us, even our 
close friends, know of our deepest experiences? ‘There 
is a whole world within us into which they do not enter. 
We do not talk to other people of the solemn vows we 
have taken, and have broken; of the fair hopes of a 
nobler character we once cherished, and have now lost ; 
of the miserable temptations into which we have fallen. 
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We do not talk of these experiences. Yet we feel that 
they belong to the inmost part of us, to our very selves 
as born for the Divine. How then, if others are so 
ignorant of us, can they be our guides? We must be 
‘“‘alone with the Alone.” For then only do we see, not 
simply what we are, but what we have been—what we 
have made of ourselves. 

It is wonderful in those silent hours how the past 
comes up again. We recur instinctively to bygone days, 
to our youth, and what it gave promise of : and as we 
remember, we see how and at what times certain habits 
that now hamper us began to grow up; how this man’s 
company did us harm; how that man’s example of un- 
selfishness ought to have taught us better ; how we allowed 
high ideals, to which we had consecrated ourselves, to die 
out of our life, because the pursuit of them was too hard. 
Thus we see where we erred, and what might have been ; 
but we see also what may yet be. For, when we thus 
realise ourselves as face to face with God, the God of 
righteousness and mercy whom Christ has revealed to us, 
we feel that His greatest word to us is that of an Infinite 
Hope. If He recalls the past that so often shames us, 
as He did to Jacob, it is only to brace us to nobleness 
for the future ; to teach us that, with Him as our Saving 
Strength, the best is yet possible. It is in these times 
of silence that the soul is reborn to new resolves and to a 
better life. It is lifted then far above all thought of man’s 
judgment, and even of its own faults and failures. It sees, 
indeed, what it was meant to be and is not ; but it also hears 
the Master calling—‘*‘ Come unto Me: be of good cheer, 
for I am with thee” ; and it rises up and follows Him. 
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Il. Tue Vision or our Duty 


Thus the hours of loneliness which give us the vision of 
our Character bring to us also the vision of what we ought 
to be and do: the one grows out of the other. There is, 
first, the revelation of what we have been and are, and 
then the revelation that illumines and inspires us for the 
future. The deep springs which feed the nobleness of life 
rise in solitude. It is there that we become conscious of 
our life as a gift from above, as a sacred treasure entrusted 
to us, for which we must yet render an account. Duty is 
borne home to us afresh in the light of God, not as some- 
thing abstract and vague, but jn definite shape ; it 1s seen 
to mean the amending of some particular fault or the per- 
forming of some neglected service. We recognise that it 
is our own character that we are in charge of, and that we 
have to mould it to higher issues ; and we recognise that 
in the moulding of it there is One fighting for us greater 
than all that can be against us. For in the silence the 
Divine voices speak, not only to warn but to encourage, 
assuring us that the work to which we are called is not 
merely ours, but Another’s whose we are. He has bought 
us with a great price of love, and He will not leave His 
servants to struggle in vain. 

This is the way in which strong souls are made. It is 
the wisdom, learned in their lonely colloquy with God, 
that steadies them, and keeps them true in the intercourse 
of men and all the distractions it brings. And so, while 
the pressure of business may surge around them they are 
not bewildered or perplexed as to the conduct that befits 
them. They know what their life has been given for ; 
and they hold a straight course, with their eye on the 
goal of their high calling. ‘Take any of those that have 
been conspicuous examples of virtue and self-sacrifice, 
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benefactors and friends of humanity ; whether philanthro- 
pists like Howard or Elizabeth Fry toiling for a generation 
in the cause of the oppressed, or religious reformers like 
Calvin or Wesley : the steadfast fidelity with which they. 
pursued their heroic work was the fruit of the resolves 
they had taken when they were alone with God, and felt 
the spell of His appeal in Christ. These overcome the 
world ; it has no power to daunt or depress them, dwelling 
as they do in the secret place of the Most High. And it 
is the prerogative of the humblest of us to have the same ~ 
sense of a Divine mission and a Protecting Care, amid the 
rush of earthly affairs ; so that we are not swept along by 
the surface currents of the world. . But this sense will 
never be ours, if we have not times of withdrawal when 
we recollect ourselves with God, when the vision of our 
Duty comes, and the purpose of our life is shown to us, 
and we go forth as consecrated souls to fulfil it. 

And there is one great part of our duty which is 
specially revealed to us then—that which concerns our 
relations to our fellow-men. So large a part of our com- 
plete duty is this, that it forms the second great command- 
ment of the law—‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Now, there is no doubt whatever that the 
turmoil of the world; with its antagonisms and rivalries, 
tends to blind us to the real claims which our neighbours 
have upon us. We are so hurried on by the passions and 
prejudices of the passing hour, that we do less than justice 
to our brethren. We form hasty judgments upon them, 
without properly understanding them or making allow- 
ance for their difficulties and temptations. It is when we 
retire into ourselves from the dust and heat of the struggle 
that we begin rightly to perceive what they are and what 
we owe them. How different they seem to us then, as 
they rise up before us in our moments of quiet reflection. 
Those of whom we had thought hard things now excite 
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our pity, for we see what a strain and stress their life has 
been. ‘The man whom, perhaps, we despised and shunned 
on account of some vicious habit of his makes an appeal 
to our sympathy as we think how circumstances have 
borne him down, and how he has long striven in vain to 
free himself of his vice. And the reason of this is that 
when we remember men before God we get away from 
the external details of their daily existence, or from the 
personal peculiarities that have irritated us; and we see 
them simply as human souls, on their pilgrimage through 
time to eternity, stumbling and struggling on, and much 
in need of help. And as we thus meditate about them, 
the light of God’s love falls upon them. If He cares for 
them, it is surely for us to forbear and to forgive. That 
is what solitude does for us; it makes us see men in 
Christ’s presence; it adjusts our perspectives. If we have 
wronged others as Jacob did Esau, or needlessly grieved 
them, we feel like Jacob that we have an account to settle, 
not only with them but with Him who made them and 
cares for them. And this vision of them abides in our 
hearts when we again meet them ; so that we seek to atone 
for the past by rendering them any brotherly service in 
our power. Or if, perhaps, we see that we have hitherto 
left our friends to toil wearily under the burden of some 
Christian work which was really ours as well as theirs, we 
resolve henceforth to help them by our sympathy and 
generous co-operation. How often, too, some whom we 
had clean forgotten come back to our thoughts in solitude. 
We are ashamed of ourselves then as we realise our self- 
absorbed neglect ; and we hasten to do them some kindness 
that we may make amends. Very often these receive our 
tardy service with natural astonishment, for they had 
imagined they had quite passed out of our thoughts. 
And so indeed they had. They little know how God 


spoke to us of them, in that hour of our lonely com- 
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munion with Him—how He wrestled with us, as with 
Jacob, and brought us to a better mind. 

Surely, it is clear, then, that the visions of our loneliness 
are not idle things, but the most enriching experiences of 
our life. Far from being lost time or empty dreaming, 
they are the best spent moments that we have. For it is 
through them alone that we learn what life is given for, 
and what we are here to do. And if we do not learn this, 
then, however hard we work, we are only busying our- 
selves with vanities and delusions. It is well to be strenuous 
in our journey, to be diligent in the world’s work ; but 
first let us be sure we are on the right road. Professor 
Huxley tells us that once, when he was in Belfast, he 
happened to be late for an engagement ; so, hailing an out- 
side car, he said to the driver, “ Now drive fast ; lamina 
hurry.” Thereupon the driver set off at a hard gallop. 
Nearly jerked off his seat, Professor Huxley shouted, “My 
good friend, do you know where I want to go?” “No, 
yer honour,” was the reply ; ‘but, anyway, I am driving 
fast.” Now, those who are so immersed in daily practical 
affairs or in social engagements that they have no leisure 
to reflect on what life itself means, its purpose and its 
destiny, are just like that driver: they are going fast, but 
they are probably on the wrong road all the time. Nay, 
they certainly are on the wrong road if they leave Christ 
out of their thoughts, if they have no hours when they are 
alone with Him, when they listen to His voice that reminds 
them what they owe to themselves, and to their brethren 
for His sake. 

It was only, let us remember, because Christ retired 
frequently into a solitary place and prayed that He, the 
Lord of us all, was enabled to fulfil the mission of our 
redemption. He withdrew Himself into these lonely col- 
loquies with the Father, not because He was weary of His 
work, but that He might be the better equipped for it. 
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And He returned to it with a clearer purpose, and baptized 
with new power. He has left us an example, that we 
should follow in His steps ; and thus gain, from the sterner 
visions of solitude, guidance and strength to make our life 
a Divine service, and a pilgrimage to the City of Light. 

And to the only wise God, our Saviour, to Him be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


“A FAITHFUL CREATOR” 


1 PETER iv. 19. 





Tue Apostle Peter is here addressing himself to those who 
were called to suffer for the name of Christ. It was a 
time of fierce trial and persecution for the Christian Church. 
The forces of evil were in the ascendant, and the disciples 
of Christ were but a small band in the midst of a corrupt 
heathen society. They were the objects of suspicion and 
detestation. Nor, in a sense, is this to be wondered at. 
The Gospel that they proclaimed came asa challenge and 
condemnation to the prevailing religion, with its degrading 
superstition ; and their daily life of purity and self-sacrifice 
was a constant reproof to the immoral habits and sensual 
indulgence of the masses around them. Having come to 
know God as their Redeemer in Jesus Christ, and feeling 
themselves called to be His servants, they were filled with 
a passion to make His will prevail; they could not but 
wage war on the heathen religions which kept men from 
the knowledge of the one true and living God, and on the 
debasing social practices which hindered the coming of 
His Kingdom. | 

They suffered, as-all pioneers of righteousness in an evil 
generation have to do. They were often treated as if 
they were criminals, and ranked with thieves and evildoers. 
It was a sore ordeal—and many were sadly perplexed that 
God should have permitted it to befall them. How, then, 
does the Apostle seek to console and fortify them? “It 
= 204 
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is better,” he says, “if the will of God be so, that ye suffer 
for well-doing than for evil-doing. The thief or other 
evildoer has to endure not only the outward penalty of 
crime, but also inward shame and self-condemnation ; you, 
amid all your sufferings, have the answer of a good con- 
science ; you have the consciousness that you are on God’s 
side, that it is for the sake of the Eternal Lord that you 
are enduring this affliction. Think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial that is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you: but rejoice, inasmuch 
as it makes you partakers of Christ’s sufferings : and when 
His glory shall be revealed, ye also shall be glad with - 
exceeding joy. You are fighting the battle of the King 
of Kings. Therefore, if you are called by Him to suffer, 
commit the keeping of your souls to Him in well-doing as 
unto a faithful Creator. Let this be your supreme con- 
solation : that the God who has created you, and called you 
to serve Him, will keep faith with you, will never dis- 
appoint the trust which He has taught His children to 
put in Him.” Such is the argument of St. Peter; and I 
wish to show how this thought of God as a faithful Creator 
sustains our hearts in the struggles of life, and confirms our 
best hopes for the future. = 
What, then, do we mean when we speak of God as a 
faithful Creator? We mean that He is true to Himself ; 
that He always acts from a definite purpose of good, to...’ 
which He adheres. {This is so in the physical world. Is’ 
not science always reminding us that the whole universe is 
under the reign of law, that the revolution of a planet in 
its orbit and the growth of a wayside flower are alike the 
product of forces that have nothing arbitrary in them? 
The moon has her appointed seasons : the sun knoweth his 
going down. The ancient promise still stands: while the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, summer and winter 
will not cease. Now this uniformity of nature is but 
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another name for the faithfulness of God. He has placed 
man on earth, has taught him to cultivate the ground ; and 
when human hands plough the fields and sow the seed, 
human hands reap the harvest, ripened by sunshine and 
rain. In this way God keeps faith with man ; having 
created him with needs, He gives him the means of supply- 
ing them. The physical world is adjusted to his senses : 
there is food for his hunger, water for his thirst ; his eye 
loves beauty, and he finds it in the loveliness of green fields 
or waving corn or pastoral hills ; his ear craves music, and 
he hears it in the ripple of the brooks and the song of the 
birds and the rustle of the wind among the trees. It has 
been so from the first, and has continued from generation 

, to generation, because God is faithful to the creatures He 

\_ has made. 

; ~~S3 But man has far deeper needs than those of his body. 
_ For he is no mere animal, like the beasts of the field, but 
a living soul, with a deep hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, conscious of high ideals of duty, conscious too of 
ever falling short of them. His life is a constant battle 
with myriad forms of temptation, a daily struggle between 
the impulses of selfish enjoyment and the nobler instincts 
of unselfish love and brotherly service. And this is no 
accident ; it is the law of his nature. When a man sets 
himself to master some evil passion, he is not following 
a mere personal inclination, as if he were at liberty to fight 
with sin or not as he chose. He feels himself impelled to 
the battle, called to it by some Higher will than his own : 
in short, his inmost being demands it. But he did not 
create his own being. He has been made so. It is God 
that has set him in a world where peace and victory can 
only be won by effort and self-restraint. And God means 
him to win the victory. He would never have imposed 
on him an impossible task ; asked of man what he could 
not give. If, then, I find myself in the grip of some sore 
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temptation, God is involved in the struggle as well as I. 
For I should never have had any inclination to resist the 
evil, had it not been for His Spirit working in me. It is 
He who has inspired me to fight and to carry on the 
conflict ; and if, when hard pressed and conscious of my 
inability to gain the mastery over the Tempter, I appeal 
to Him for help, He is bound to give it, bound by the - P 
laws of His own nature.’ He cannot deny Himself. eal 
Now, what Christ has done is just to confirm this 
assurance. Christ’s coming was not the beginning of 
God’s love to us. God was love from all eternity. The 
sacrifice of Calvary was just the ultimate expression of 
that love, the greatest and most wonderful manifestation of 
it. It is the proof, resplendent and beyond all challenge, 
that He is a faithful Creator ; in that when the children 
whom He had made for Himself had fallen into the toils 
of sin, and could not free themselves, He"interposed for 
their deliverance at an unspeakable cost to Himself. 
God’s redemption of us in Christ is the corroboration of 
the conviction implanted by Him in our hearts that we 
can rely upon His goodness and readiness to help. That 
this conviction of God’s faithfulness is native to us is 
assumed by Jesus in His dealings with men. His sayings 
and parables are full of it. ‘“ Which of you that is a 
father, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? 
If ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more will your Heavenly Father give 
good things to them that ask Him?” We are all of us 
born with the child’s wants, the child’s weakness, the 
child’s heart that instinctively seeks the Father’s guidance 
and succour; and the life and death of Jesus are the 
assurance to us that the Father is infinitely worthy of our 
trust, and that He will never fail us in our need. sc 
But this faithfulness on God’s part implies something 
on our part—a corresponding faithfulness to Him. This 
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is plain from the parallel which our Lord draws between 

the human fatherhood and the Divine. The earthly father 

watches over his child with unceasing care, marks his 

needs, guides him by his counsel, warns him against evil, 

encourages him to do well by his sympathy and praise. 

The father keeps faith with the child ; but if any good is 

to come of this,’the child has to keep faith with the father, 

to respond to the father’s love. If he disregards it, if he 

flouts authority, refuses to be guided by the higher wisdom » 
’ that is so patiently seeking to direct his way, then all the 

father’s devotion will not avert disaster. That is a true 

picture of God’s relation to us His children. And we 

can best express that relation by saying in the old Jewish 

phrase, so constantly recurring in the Old Testament, that 

“He has made a covenant with us.’ When He chose | 
Israel out of all the nations of old, He said, ‘I will be 
your God and ye shall be My people.” It was a mutual 
obligation : He was to be loyal to them, and they were to 
- be loyal to Him. If they kept His commands and walked 
in His way, there was no limit to the blessings He would 
bestow upon them. -But if they proved perverse and were 
faithless to their trust, He would visit their transgressions 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes. Yet such 
humiliation would not signify that He had cast them off 
for ever, but that He longed after them still: it was 
intended as a warning, a discipline, a means of awaking 
them to their folly and recalling them to their true allegi- 
ance. Even in the penalties which He inflicted on them 
He was a faithful God, faithful to their deepest needs, and 
ever striving to save them from themselves. 

Such is the Covenant which God has made with you 
and me—written deep in our nature. He has pledged 
Himself by the very being He has given us, with its 
craving for a purer life and a Divine fellowship. He has 
bound Himself to do the very best for us, to foster every 
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faint desire of good within us, and to guarantee us the 
victory in theend. This is the thought above all others 
that strengthens us for the battle of life. It nerves us, as 
nothing else can, when we are fighting hard to quench 
some unruly passion in our hearts, to feel that we are in 
the hands of a faithful Creator. — 

And it is here, also, that we find consolation and 
strength, when the evil that distresses us is not so much 
within us as around us. Do not our hearts often faint 
in us, when some good cause which we had strenuously 
laboured to serve does not seem to prosper? It is as if 
. we had spent our strength in vain. How apt we are to 
think, ‘Hath God forgotten us; hath He shut up His 
tender mercy?”’ Nay, do we not remember the cry of 
desertion from the holy lips of the Saviour Himself : “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Yes, but 
even in that moment when the Father’s face seemed hidden 
from Him, Jesus still clung to Him as “ My God,” the 
Father whom I have known, who has upheld me to this 
hour: still Mine. And so in a little time the cloud lifted 
and He commended His departing spirit with humble 
trust into the Father’s hands. The cup that had seemed 
too bitter to drink, and which He had prayed might pass 
from Him, He took and drank to the dregs, saying, 
“Thy will be done.” How did He attain that calm of 
soul at last, so that out of tribulation He came to peace 
and final victory? It was by simply falling back on God 
as a faithful Creator, resting in the assurance that the 
Father was keeping faith with Him even now, and that 
all the mystery of darkness and sorrow through which He 
was passing was not an arrest on His Mission of Redemp- 
tion, but part of the Father’s plan for bringing it to its 
triumph. And just where the Master found His strength 
and stay in the evil hour, we must find it. If He, with 
His holy life and His clear vision of the Father, yet knew 
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what it was to be perplexed and dismayed by the Father’s 
dealings with Him, we need not count it strange if we 
have our times of perplexity and distress at the ways of 
God towards us. Such times come to us by reason of 
many different forms of trial—shattering calamity, sudden 
changes of earthly fortune, sickness and bereavement. 
These things are all apt to shake our faith in the Divine 
Love and in the wise providence of God. Many a time 
- must such doubt have arisen in the minds of the suffering 
Christians to whom Peter was writing, who were doing 
God’s work so bravely and yet were cruelly harassed, and 
treated as the offscouring of the earth. ‘ How long, O 
Lord, how long, and let it repent Thee concerning Thy 
servants.” It must indeed frankly be admitted that human 
life is full of mysteries which we cannot resolve. At the 
time when trial is pressing down heavily on our souls, we 
cannot possibly see the ultimate purpose of it, or what 
blessings it will yet carry with it. We can only wait and 
trust. ‘“ Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart.” And God, though He does 
not and cannot explain to us His ways, gives us abundant 
reasons for waiting on Him. We can, for instance, judge 
what He will be to us from what He has been to others. 
We see that in the past His greatest saints have all been 
purified in the fire of affliction : that it was through loss 
and pain and sorrow that they learned the humility, the 
unselfishness, the large-heartedness that made them mani- 
fest children of God. They tarried the Lord’s leisure, 
and He taught them great things of His love, and clothed 
their lives with beauty. We see, above all, that He who 
was the King of Saints had Himself to be made perfect 
through suffering. And all this confirms what our own 
hearts tell us ; that when we strive to work goodness and 
truth in the world He who created us to do this must see 
us through; that He is not unrighteous to forget our 
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labour of love; that though the way may be tedious or 
dark, the end is sure. And one thing is certain; never 
does God’s love so truly rest upon us as when, bewildered 
by the dimness of the way, we put our childlike hand in 
His. God loves to be trusted ; and they who trust Him 
when the shadows lie deepest are nearest to His heart, and 
will find the morning light the brightest. 

And lastly, it is in the confidence that God is a faithful 
Creator that our hope of Immortality grows clear. Just 
as surely as man’s body speaks of mortality, the soul 
within him in a hundred ways testifies to a greater life 
beyond the grave. His intellect has a boundless passion 
for knowledge. He is eager to understand the universe 
in which he finds himself ; is never satisfied with what he 
has learned, craves to gain more and more of the truth; 
and has thoughts that wander through eternity because he 
was made for it.. So his heart demands that goodness 
shall triumph, that the evildoer shall be punished, that the 
Kingdom of purity and peace and brotherhood shall be 
ushered in. But the condition of humanity, as it now is, 
shows that this will never completely be attained on earth, 
that if they who have suffered for righteousness’ sake are to 
find their due recompense, it must be in a world “ behind the 
veil.” Man’s whole moral nature cries out for the infinite: 
he is capable of a love that has no limit, of an endless 
self-sacrifice : he dies aspiring after higher things. Words- 
worth has a great poem on the Intimations of Immortality 
in early childhood ; but these characteristics of our common 
nature are the true intimations of Immortality, and they 
endure throughout the entire course of life from first to 
last. Can anything be more unreasonable than to sup- 
pose that the Géd who has placed man in a world where 
his lowest physical wants are supplied, has provided no 
final satisfaction or fulfilment for the deeper needs of his 
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In the fine and courageous address of Sir Oliver Lodge 
recently delivered to the British Association, he boldly 
avows his faith in a Future Life for man, thereby setting 
himself in striking opposition to the materialistic view of 
~ man’s nature and destiny proclaimed from the chair of the 
same Association last year by our townsman, Professor 
Schafer. Sir Oliver Lodge declares that the results of 
psychical research have convinced him as a scientific man 
that human personality persists beyond bodily death. 
His view of the value of what is called spiritualism has 
not, indeed, been generally accepted by leading scientists. 
But investigations in that department are of very recent 
date, and it may be that great discoveries are in store 
which will demonstrate on scientific grounds that the spirit 
does not perish with the body. Yet it would bea poor thing 
if we had to wait till that result were reached before we 
were assured of our immortality. The truth is not far off; 
it is nigh us, in our minds, our consciences, our hearts. 
These all utter protests against death as the end of all ; 
they imperatively point forward to something greater yet 
awaiting us; they speak to us of what is eternal and 
abiding. And if this profound attestation of our souls 
were false, it would mean not only that we were deceived, 
but that the Creator who had inspired us to love truth did 
not love it Himself; an incredible contradiction.’ 

It is true that for us Christians the final proof of our 
life hereafter is drawn from the Resurrection of Christ ; 
who has brought life and immortality to light. Yes; He 
has brought it into the light, taught us how glorious God 
means it to be, shown us the conditions of attaining it. 
But Christ could never have done this had we not had 
affinities for it, premonitions ‘and signs of it within us 
already. He has interpreted them to us, revealed to us 
how great a:soul God has placed within us. He has thus 
made the Future life a certainty, by teaching us that the 
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highest instincts and hopes of our nature are given us by 
a faithful Creator, in whom we can trust through all the 
changes of this world; who is higher than the highest that - 
we dare dream of, and better than the best we know—able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all we are able either. 
to ask or to think. 

And to Him be glory for ever. Amen. 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who according 
to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a living hope by the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.”—1 PETER i. 3. 
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Turse words of thanksgiving and triumph, written by the 
Apostle Peter regarding the Resurrection of Christ, are 
specially notable when we compare them ‘with another 
utterance of Peter’s, spoken long before in the -days of 
Christ’s ministry. One of the most memorable incidents 
in our Lord’s intercourse with the disciples was the 
occasion when at Caesarea Philippi, in the far North of 
Palestine, He began to tell them that He was to suffer 
many things of the chief priests and scribes and be put to 
death. And Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him, 
saying, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be 
unto. Thee.“ And Jesus turned-and <said = ““Getjthee 
behind Me, Satan: thou art an offence unto Me: for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God but those 
that be of men.” Peter could not bear the thought that 
the Master, whom he so loved and honoured, should be 
subjected to pain and ignominy at the hands of men. 
Yet, it is this very man who in this Epistle written long 
years afterwards dwells at length on the sufferings of 
Christ, glories in them, and sees in them the very ground 
of our hope toward God. ‘“ Who, His own self,” he 
says, “bare our sins in His own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness.” 
What has wrought the change in him? It is the 
214 
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Resurrection. That is to him the proof not only that 
Jesus still lives, but that He has faced and conquered all 
the trials that man has to endure on earth, and reigns as 
Lord for evermore : Thus, Peter, who once abhorred the 
idea of the Cross for his Lord, now rejoices in it, because 
in the light of the Resurrection he sees that it was the 
one way to the Crown of Victory. 

There are two questions, then, which I desire to con- 
sider this morning. (1) How does the Resurrection of 
Christ beget in us a living Hope for the future? (2) 
What is the effect of this Hope upon our life? 

I. The Resurrection of our Lord inspires us with hope, 
for two reasons. (1) We have to remember the connec- 
tion in which it stands with all that Jesus was and claimed 
to be in His life among men. Weare apt to think of 
Christ’s rising-again as if it were much the same as Paul’s 
or Peter’s rising-again ; our minds, that is, fix on the 
mere fact of the miracle of a dead man returning to life. 
But to do this is to lose sight of the very essence of the 
matter, which is the character of Him of whom Scripture 
affirms that God raised Him from the dead. And that 
character was unique. Jesus stands alone in this, that He 
perfectly obeyed the Father’s will. “I do always the 
things that please Him,” He said. He had no sins to 
confess : and, if He suffered, He was not suffering for 
His own transgressions. The wages of sin is death ; but 
He had not earned these wages. Death for Jesus, there- 
fore, meant something different from that which it means 
in the case of any other. Jesus gives us His own interpre- 
tation of it. ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” If He was thus victor over sin which clogs the 
steps of all men, was it not natural that He should triumph 
over death, which owes its power and terror to sin? The 
miracle of His Resurrection was the fitting crown of the 
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miracle of His holiness. Had He, who from first to last 
fulfilled the purpose approved for Him by the Father, 
simply closed His life upon Calvary—if that had been the 
end of it all—it would have been the greatest tragedy of 
human history ; it would have suggested that there was 
no assurance that a God of righteousness ruled over all. 
If the grave had finally held Him, we might have said, 
_ “There is no proof that goodness will have its reward. 
Did not He whose heart was one flame of love and self- 
sacrifice pass away amid the failure of His work and the 
_reviling of men?” Only faith in His Resurrection can 
restore our hope in the victory of the righteous. As 
Peter said to the multitudes at Pentecost, “Whom ye 
crucified, Him God hath raised from the dead.” Men’s 
judgment was the very opportunity of God’s vindication. 
He did not suffer the Holy One to see corruption, but 
- showed Him the path of life, and set Him at His own 
right hand in the Heavenly places. 

And, again, the Resurrection was needed to show the 
truth of the claims which Christ made for Himself, during 
His ministry. He had declared, “Iam the way ; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” By so speaking He 
put Himself at the head of humanity, and declared Him- 
self to be indispensable to its spiritual life. He also de- 
manded implicit obedience to His commands; claimed 
that men should give Him a love and devotion far beyond 
that which they gave to father or mother ; proclaimed 
Himself as the Judge, to whom at last all would yet have 
to render an account. What impression would such 
extraordinary assertions of His authority have made upon 
the world, had nothing followed His death upon the 
Cross? The New Testament itself answers that. Those 
who saw Him there crucified between two thieves, wageed 
their heads as they passed by, and said, “If Thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the Cross.” — And the chief 
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priests, mocking Him, said: “He saved others: Himself 
He cannot save.” ‘That was the world’s view of Him. » 
In His last suffering He seemed utterly helpless, and His 

great claims for Himself appeared to be discredited. On 

the other hand, His own disciples were heartbroken at the 

sight of the Cross. They felt that their hopes were ruined. 

For, though He had told them that He would rise again, 

they had never understood it, nor believed it. It was only 

after He reappeared that their faith returned. And so, 

without the Resurrection there could have been no Gospel 

and no Church. No one would have believed that by 

His death He had made atonement for our sins, unless 

they had seen that He had not only power to lay down 
His life but also power to take it again. 

(2) Further, the Resurrection of Christ inspires hope, 
not merely as the crown and completion of His holy life 
and of the claims that He made, but because of its 
peculiar character as a spiritual triumph. It was not like 
the Resurrection of Lazarus, who was simply restored 
to earthly life, and would have to die a second time. 
Lazarus’ deliverance from death was only a respite. He 
returned to the same existence as before, in flesh and 
blood ; He was in no sense different then from what he 
had been when the fatal sickness befell him. He was a8 
liable as ever to accident, to disease, to all the perils and 
trials of our human lot. Had Christ’s Resurrection been 
of this kind it would have been no victory over death. 
But when He rose, though He was the same Jesus, He 
was strangely altered. He belonged already half to the 
world of spirits, and only retained of His earthly body 
enough to verify His presence to -the disciples. Death 
had no more dominion over Him. Mortality was 
swallowed up of life. So, after occasional appearances © 
to His followers during forty days, He was taken from 
them and a cloud received Him out of their sight. By 
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His Resurrection He entered into that spiritual world 
from which He came, entered as the ever-living Lord, 
the Forerunner and High Priest of His people within 
the veil. 

II. What are the effects of the Resurrection Hope 
upon our own Life? (1) It delivers us from the fear of 
the Unseen Future. The human mind in all ages has 
refused to regard death as the final close, has felt itself 
inevitably compelled, in some form or other, to forecast a 
Hereafter for the spirits of men. Barbarous and civilized 
nations alike have stood in awe before the mystery of the 
Grave and that which lies beyond ; in various forms they 
have conjured up visions of what the future might be ; 
yet it remained the unknown land, and the unknown was 
often full of terrors; and it was so because an instinct 
told that they were going forward to judgment. The 
conscience within them bore a dim withess that they had 
yet to appear before an unseen tribunal. Their own 
hearts condemned them for their evil doing, and they 
dreaded the punishment which they felt would be just. 
But for those who believe in the risen Lord this 
oppressive fear is taken away. They see in Him One 
who, having died for our sins, rose again for our justifica- 
tion. In Him they have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins. Soiled and stained as they 
may be, they have turned to Him with penitent hearts ; 
and He has shed abroad His peace within them. When 
they pass into the unseen world He will be guarantee for 
them ; and none shall ever pluck them out of His hand. 

(2) This Hope transforms our sorrows, and imbues 
with a new meaning the difficulties and the troubles of 
the present life. And it does so, because we know that 
He who is now exalted to the right hand of God had 
Himself to travel the way of sorrows. He has taught us 
to interpret the trials of the present in the light of the 
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future. This was how He Himself was borne through 
His sufferings—Who for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the Cross, and despised the shame of it. 
He was sustained by a great hope. When the Scribes 
cavilled at Him, when many of His followers went back 
and walked no more with Him, when His own disciples 
forsook Him and fled, bitter as these things were He did 
not dwell upon them. He looked beyond them to the 
visions of the triumph that lay before Him. They were 
but facts of a Divine discipline which the Father had 
appointed to Him, as a means of preparing Him for His 
function as the exalted Lord, the great High Priest who, 
being touched with the feeling of our infirmities, is able 
to succour us when we are tempted. Now, it is true 
that even in this earthly life we often find that difficulties 
and sorrows which at the time are a sore perplexity prove 
an unexpected blessing in strengthening and deepening 
our nature, enriching us with a larger sympathy for our 
brethren. The noblest souls have always been perfected 
by suffering. And yet how much of life’s pain, disap- 
pointment, bereavement, remains an inexplicable mystery. 
The young life cut short at its most brilliant promise ; 
the man of generous heart, who knew the luxury of 
doing good, smitten with hampering misfortune, while 
the selfish and niggardly enjoy unbroken prosperity. 
For these and a thousand things in daily experience we 
can see no adequate reason. But was that not true of 
our Lord Himself in the days of His humiliation on 
earth? He did not always understand why this or that 
trial should come to Him. But He lived by faith; 
“Not my will, but Thine, be done.” And He trusted 
the Father, because He knew that this life was only the 
ante-chamber of a greater life, where the righteous shall 
inherit the Kingdom. And surely, my brethren, if God 
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tell what discipline may be necessary that our souls 
may be fitted for the service which He has yet in store 
for us within the veil. We have: no means-of judging 
as to this matter, for we cannot conceive what that 
service will be. What may be our best preparation for 
it is known only to God. But He has revealed to us 
that we shall not be called to suffer in vain, that nothing 
happens to us but by His permission, that we shall yet 
perceive the meaning of it all, that in the light of God 
we shall see light clearly ; that, if we submit ourselves to 
His will and learn the lessons He is teaching us, our 
affliction which is but for a moment will work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
our faith. 

(3) And the Hope which sustains us in trial is 
needed also to keep us steadfast in Christian work. It 
enables us to toil on at our task, even when we see little 
fruit of our labour. There is no field of enterprise in 
which so much effort seems spent in vain as in Christian 
service. So many prayers appear to go unanswered, so 
many appeals fall upon deaf ears, so much patience and 
_forgivingness and self-sacrifice meet with no response. 
Yes, it has been so, and it will be so. But it is well for 
us to-day that God’s faithful servants in the past did 
not permit disappointment to sour them or lessen their 
devotion. For we are reaping the blessed fruits. By 
their consecrated lives they set in motion good influences 
which, of little account in their day, have become the 
source of what is best in ours. They wrought on 
through the night of discouragement because the Hope 
of that great day of God burned in their hearts. And 
this is the motive power that must inspire and fill 
Christian service in our age and in all ages to come. 
. This is the vision which alone is able to render men and 
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women willing to spend themselves in religious ministry 
at home and among alien peoples. They willingly face 
hardship and danger: who are conscious of the presence of 
that risen Lord who said, “ Lo! I am with you alway.” 

And it is this same Hope, brethren, of Christ's 
Resurrection which alone takes the bitterness from: the 
last earthly parting. That souls who here have been 
dear to one another in the fellowship of Christ shall be 
reunited in that higher world is implied in His great 
promise “ Where I am, there shall ye be also.” If they 
are with Him, they surely cannot be separated from each 
other. It is our own life which we carry across the gulf 
of death ; and the human love and goodness which has 
ennobled us here, will not fail us there in the Higher 
Home not made with hands. 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do His will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


WONDER AND WORSHIP 


Neecatctelcesann ot 


“Thou art great, and doest wondrous things: thou art God alone. ”— 
Ps. lxxxvi. ro. 


“Stand still, and consider the wondrous works of God.” —JoB xxxvii. 14. 


“Sing unto Him, sing psalms unto Him: talk ye of all His wondrous 
works.”—1 CHRON. xvi. g. 


One of the greatest losses that the soul can sustain is 
the dying down of the sense of wonder ; for it means the 
cheapening of life, the emptying it of all that makes it 
mysterious and sublime. A child looks out on the world 
with wondering eyes. All that it sees strikes it with a 
marvellous freshness, which brings zest and joy to the 
heart. And its wonder is closely akin to reverence ; it 
eels itself in presence of what is above it, of a mystery 
that surrounds and overawes it. A child, if rightly 
trained, is naturally a worshipper ; it has a reverence for 
its parents, who seem so great and wise; its heart is 
easily drawn out to the worship of the Father in heaven. 
And it is because the spirit of wonder is strong within it, 
that its instinct of worship is so quick and real: 

New the sense of wonder which is so vivid in the 
child is as a rule much feebler in men and women. The 
routine of their daily experience tends to impair it. 
They have the same work recurring day by day ; they 
are meeting much the same people ; they fall into a 
groove, and the feeling of monotony creeps over them, 
and familiarity deadens them. The outward world of 
nature, too, ceases to impress them as it did. The 
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splendour of the sunlight, the music of birds, the glory 
of foliage and flowers, come in time to, be common 
things ; they have heard and seen them so often. The 
sense of astonishment at the richness of God’s universe 
fades from their minds. They feel as if they had 
measured life and the world, and see little to marvel at. 
Now, just in so far as we allow a mood of this kind 
to creep over us, our minds and hearts become im- 
poverished. It means that our eyes are losing their 
keenness of vision. It is not the world either of nature 
or men that has changed from the days of our youth ; it 
is we that have changed. The universe is as full of 
wonder as ever ; and if it does not seem so, it is because 
we have no longer the emotion and imagination to discern 
it. Our finer perceptions have been blunted ;’ our 
interest has been contracted within the narrow sphere of 
daily practical affairs. This is what happens in the case 
of him who is called a worldly man. He is one who has 
become so eager about earthly gain or success that it 
preoccupies him, and makes him oblivious to what lies 
beyond and above these, to the higher purposes of life. 
Wealth and social distinction blot out from his view the 
infinitely greater realities of the human soul and its 
destinies ; the marvel and mystery of them have lost all 
meaning for him: and he who has thus ceased to wonder 
has ceased to worship. For we can only worship, if we 
are conscious of being in the presence of One before 
whom we inwardly abase ourselves, whom by searching 
we cannot comprehend, whose greatness and goodness so 
far transcend our human thought, that when we have 
said our best about Him we have said little, and can only 
fall down in silent adoration. os 
There are three things in the works of God which are © 
wonderful : (1) The Wonder of Nature. (2) The Wonder 
of Human Life. (3) The Wonder of Redemption. 
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I. THe Wownper or Nature. - 


Prophets and Psalmists prostrate themselves before 
the majesty of God as revealed in Nature above and 
around them. They adore the awful Power that spread 
out the sky with its unsearched spaces and stayed the 
proud waves of the sea that it should not overflow 
the land. ‘When I consider Thy heavens,” says the 
Psalmist, “the work’ of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which Thou hast ordained, what is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?” It is this aspect of Nature, its illimitable range, 
its overwhelming magnificence, as compared with any 
works wrought by human hands, which first strikes the 
mind with admiring awe ; and this is the impression of 
it which is the last to fade away. He would be an 
exceptionally thoughtless man who did not feel like the 
philosopher Kant when he said that “the starry heavens 
above filled him with a boundless reverence and 
adoration.” And it is not only in the heavens that 
Nature is glorious, but here on the earth, about us on 
every hand. The unfailing alternation of day and night, 
the succession of the seasons, the light upon a summer 
sea—what a wealth of Divine power and goodness lies 
behind these, and produced them! And yet how easily 
we come to take them all for granted, and never stop to 
wonder at them. If only our eyes were opened to behold 
their glory, how we should be drawn to worship. And 
this is where the great artists of the world help us ; they 

(give us eyes, as it were. Turner was once showing to a 
visitor a picture of his, bringing out the weird lights 
created by the sun at its setting : “ Why,” exclaimed the 
visitor, “I’ve never seen such colours as these in a 
sunset.” “No,” said Turner ; “but don’t you wish you 


had could ?” Probably the visitor learned to look for them 
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next time when the glory came. The function of the 
painter, as Browning says, is to be an interpreter of God’s 
revelation in Nature. 


We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 
Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


And so it is with those other great artists, the poets. 
How much they perceive that is invisible to us! But we 
see it after them. When Shakespeare tells us of 


The daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
- The winds of March with beauty, 


we learn from him to discover a fresh charm in the lovely 
flower that fears not the wind and storm of early spring. 
In the same way, the song of the lark singing unseen in 
the upper air is ever a marvel to us; but we find a new 
wonder in it, when we have FE what Wordsworth 
says of it— 

A privacy of glorious light is thine : 


- so alone it seems, but it is alone in the privacy not of 
darkness but of light ; it is lost ina blinding glory. As 
we think of it thus, the wonder of it grows upon us. 
We understand.all this when the poet has taught us it ;_) 
but he felt it first. .To him the world is always full oF 
mystery and marvel. Its sights and sounds, its lights 
and colours, its rich and abounding life in bird and beast, 
never lose their enthralling interest. They have a per- 
petual novelty and surprise for him, because he retains 
the child’s wondering spirit, its fresh keen vision.. Nature 
is so rich that he feels he never gets to the end of her 
affluence and beauty. The old never grows old to him ; 
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it is ever putting on new meanings. It is as if the earth 
were born again every morning. He keeps on wondering 
and worshipping. And so he is a revealer to us of the 
wondrous works of God. 


II. THe Wonper oF Human Lire } 


‘And, if men lose much when they become blind to 
the wonder of God in Nature, they lose more when they 
cease to see the marvel of human life as God has made it. 
Yet, how seldom do we consider the wonder of it f—Each 
soul among us so separate, so solitary, so burdened with 
inalienable responsibilities, coming into the world alone, 
going out of it alone ; existing, as it were, by itself before 
God ; and yet each of us in our work or our happiness 
so much dependent upon others, so closely bound to 
them that what we are to them and what they are to us 
not only affects our present action and comfort, but goes 
far to determine the character which they and we shall 
carry across the gulf of death. On the one hand, we 
seem to stand apart by ourselves. When we sin, the sin 
is ours, and no one else’s ; as each has to eat for himself, 
so each has to believe for himself; others cannot act for 
us in the great decisions of the soul. But on the other 
hand, there is nothing more astonishing than the extent 
to which this separate soul of ours can be blessed or 
blighted by its neighbours ; soured or crushed by their 
unkindness, or uplifted and made strong by their sympathy 
and encouragement. We can ourselves, perhaps, recall a 
time when just a little friendly act from some unexpected 
quarter breathed new life into us, and we went in the 
strength of that many days. No doubt, he who thus 
refreshed and comforted us was hardly aware that he was 
doing so much. But that is just where the marvel of 
human fellowship comes in. Any day, any hour, for 
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_ aught we can tell, some golden opportunity may come to 
us of brotherly service or generous word which shall raise 
a depressed or resentful heart out of its dark moods and 
cause the sun to shine for it ; ay, and not only for it, but 
for many more whose bees it touches. For, as sucha 
one goes from us, renewed and brightened, he does his 
work better, he is filled with kinder thoughts, carries 
happiness to others. And so the good deed perpetuates 
and extends itself in ways beyond our conceiving. 
Possibly you think, “ There is nothing remarkable in 
all this : we know it quite well.” But if you do not see 
anything marvellous in things like these, you may know 
them in a sense, but you do not realise what they mean. 


possible for all of us thus to live in the lives of our 
brethren ; has given so great a power of blessing others 
even to the humblest men and women ; has ordained that 
the lowliest lives may touch by their beneficence ever 
widening circles of humanity. It is true that, directly, 
you have to do only with those whom you meet, but 
through them you are in contact with untold multitudes 
of souls. This is the strange power of human influence, 
with which God has endowed us. And when we consider 
what we might have done, and have failed to do, in 
shedding benediction around us, we stand awe-struck 
before the neglected possibilities of our life. That God 


should have charged us with these responsibilities for one | 


another is truly one of His wondrous works. 


Il]. Tue Wonpber or REDEMPTION 


‘But another work of His which may well stir us to 


wonder is His redeeming mercy ; the way in which He 
makes evil the means of good. When we have seen one 
lying in the grip of a protracted and painful disease, have 


Surely it is very wonderful to know that God has made it / 
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we not sometimes been perplexed that a merciful God 
should have permitted it? But while such may have 
been our first thought ; yet, if we had éyes to see anda 
mind to understand, it cannot have been our last. For 
as we watched the sufferer, we found that the fires of the 
furnace were purifying him as fine gold; that as the 
sickness dragged its weary course, he was learning a finer 
patience, a submission, an unselfishness that he had not 
before—that with the enfeeblement of the body the soul 
was growing more beautiful. Ay, and what a wealth of 
compassion and tenderness was developed and drawn out 
in those who stood by to minister and console. Out of 
the evil sprang a higher good, which otherwise had not 
been. Could there be a clearer proof that a Supreme - 
Goodness is behind all suffering, transmuting it from 
defeat to victory? And may we not well call this a 
wondrous work of-God? It is more wonderful than 
would be the extinction of all suffering, because it makes 
the things which are lowest and most painful to be the 
instruments of lofty purposes. 

‘And it is even more marvellous when God makes, not 
suffering only, but wickedness to bring forth blessing. 
For sin is the one thing in the universe wholly intolerable 
to Him. Suffering, which we call evil, may be the 
portion of the good : God does not hate it, else His own 
Son had not endured it. But sin is a thing which He 
does hate, for it is the defiance of His will. That being 
so, have we ever felt how strange it is that He should be 
so patient with it? If men are rebels against the King’s 
law, would it not seem natural that He should crush them 
out, and raise up another race to honour and serve Him? 
But what He does is to devise means whereby the rebels 
may be turned into true and ‘loyal citizens ; nay, all the 
more loyal that they have once been rebellious. This 
sounds a paradox ; but this is the way in which God acts. 
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St. Paul could not forget that he had once been an abetter 
of those that stoned Stephen, that he had once been a 
persecutor and injurious; and the memory stung him 
to a more intense devotion as an Apostle of Christ. 
Augustine, who in his youth had sounded the depths of 
- depravity, became an unequalled expounder of the grace 
of God, and takes rank before multitudes who never 
wandered so far. So the last are made first. It is the 
Lord’s doing : and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

But the Gospel of a free forgiveness is indeed the 
greatest wonder of God’s works. It is an astonishment 
to the penitent sinner himself. When a man is broken 
down at the thought of his own recklessness, miserable 
under the rebukes- of an accusing conscience that keeps 
upbraiding him for the folly he has committed, for the 
grief he has caused to those who loved him best—as he 
sits there humbled at the recollection, and hears the voice 
of Christ the Holy One, saying “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ; go and sin no more,” what a thrill of joy pulses 
within him. Once he felt himself a prisoner chained to a 
bitter past ; now he has a future, and hope shines for him. 
Yes, that word of gracious pardon always comes to the 
penitent soul as a surprise. To him it is an amazing gift 
of love. It appears hardly credible that so precious a boon 
should be conferred on one so little deserving. His soul 
is dissolved in humility before the mystery of the Father’s 
mercy. 

And it is just because forgiveness is ‘so wonderful to 
the sinner that it works wonders in him. One passion 
henceforth moves him, devotion to the Lord who has set 
him free. All the forces of his being are called out to 
atone for his former failure : since so much of his past has 
been wasted, he will toil with redoubled energy to redeem 
the time that remains. 

John Newton, the hymn-writer, was in his early days 
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the master of a slave-ship, but when he was laid hold of 
by the Gospel of Christ he became a zealous evangelist of 
the truth, and proclaimed it with fervour for fifty long 
years. In his old age and weakness, his friends sought to 
dissuade him from the exhaustion of preaching : “What,” 
‘he exclaimed, “shall the old slave-trader cease to praise 
his Saviour ?”’ The wonder of Christ’s salvation never 
died out of his heart. And Newton’s case is an illustration 
of a universal experience. Unfallen spirits may praise God 
with an unmingled joy : but this note of intense passion- 
ate gratitude belongs to the redeemed alone ; and it has 
been rising all through the Christian ages: Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches and 
honour and glory: for He was slain for us. My brethren, 
we shall never serve God to much purpose, so long as we 
take His mercy to us for granted, never until the thought 
of His love in Jesus Christ to us the unworthy comes 
home to our hearts as something that we had no pos- 
sible title to receive ; something eStoun a in its tender 
compassion. ee 
An African chief was once invited to the Court of Queen 
Victoria : and he was asked afterwards, “What of all things 
he had seen had most impressed him?” He replied: “The 
splendour of it all, and many things else, impressed me: 
but the greatest surprise of all was to find myself there. 
And the deepest feeling of the redeemed soul is not that 
the Son of God should have died for the world ; but just 
this : “ He loved me and gave Himself for me.” What 
am I that He should have dealt so bountifully with me ? 
Yes, everywhere God’s works are full of wonder, in the 
pageantry of earth and sky, in the mystical bonds of human 
life that bind us in brotherhood ; but the most wondrous 
of all His marvels is the redempuon of the sinner to right- 
eousness : and the full marvel of that we only see when 
we come to know the joy of His forgiveness in ourselves. 
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For, in this amazement of the redeemed at the mercy 
that has visited them lies the secret of all the beauty and 
nobleness of the Christian life. Here are born the soul’s 
humility, its gratitude, its endless consecration. It has 
seen a vision which transforms the world for it; it feels 
itself called to an immeasurable heritage of blessing, which 
subdues it with awe, which fills it with an eager longing, 
and inspires it with a living hope.’ It moves among things 
eternal, yet to be realised ; and still at the heart of all its 
emotion is a childlike spirit of adoring wonder ; the spirit 
that cries with St. Paul, “‘O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” “Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable gift.” 

Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


SCONSIDERST HE SEE 


“If God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven ; how much more will He clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
—LUKE xii. 28. 


“If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
—MAtTTHEW vi. 30. 


One of the notable marks in the teaching of Jesus .is 
the great delight that He had in the glories of Nature. 
He lived an out-of-doors life: His ministry was carried 
on as F{e wandered from place to place, as He walked by 
the wayside, past meadows and cornfields, or rested by the 
lake or on some neighbouring hill. He taught under the 
open sky ; and noted with a keen eye the splendour of 
the heavens and the riches of earth spread at His feet. ~ 
- The sight of them filled Him with a great gladness ; for 
He read in them a proof of the goodness and beneficence 
of God. Everywhere He beheld the presence of the 
Father, who made the sun to rise on the evil as well as the 
good, and sent rain not only on the just but on the unjust, 
thereby showing His forbearance to the unworthy, that 
He might regain them to Himself. Christ’s sayings and 
parables are full of illustrations of the way in which out- 
ward Nature teaches man gracious lessons concerning God. 

Of this the passage before us is a striking example. 
Jesus knew that one of the most desolating things in 
human life is constant anxiety, the fear of what to-morrow 
will bring. And in this chapter St. Luke gives us his 
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interpretation of the way in which Jesus sought to deliver 
His hearers from that worry about the future which works 
such evil. The vast majority of His audience were poor 
people who depended on hard toil for the necessaries of 
life. They had no stores laid by for the future, as rich 
men had ; and they were, no doubt, tempted to think that 
they would feel perfectly secure and at ease in-mind if 
only they could lay up treasure against the days to come. 
But Jesus, in effect, tells them that no gathering of 
material goods can of itself protect them against the 
greatest dangers. Although their ground brought forth 
plentifully, and although they had to build new barns to 
hold their overflowing stores, yet this would not avail 
them in the evil day when God should demand their souls. 
The only real security for them must be found in the 
possession of inward wealth, in being rich toward God by 
faith in Him and hope in His love. Thus, the message 
of Jesus in short is this :—“If you have come to know 
God as your Father, and seek to do His will, then you 
gain not only heaven but earth too. For the earth is the 
Lord’s ; and as you are His to live and to die, He will 
take charge of you. You may not see how your daily 
wants are to be provided for. But He knows, who has 
planned the future, and will not leave you uncared for.” 

And in order to bring this home to them, what does 
He do? He appeals to Nature: He points to the bright 
flowers beside Him—‘“ Consider the lilies,” possibly the 
scarlet anemones which grow profusely in Galilee, a marvel 
of grace and beauty :*“they toil not, they spin not: and 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” What a rich, poetic soul is in 
these words: what a vivid imaginative insight into the 
loveliness of the common things of earth. ‘Solomon in 
all his glory” called up to Jewish minds the memory of 
the utmost splendour of man’s achievement ; and yet it 
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was nothing compared with a flower, one of the least of 
the works of God. He had caused it to spring up from 
a humble seed and adorned it with its consummate beauty, 
even though no human eye might see it. “If then, He 
so clothe a common flower—the grass of the field which 
is bright to-day and to-morrow is used as fuel for the 
fire—how much more will He clothe you: if He spends 
such thought on what is often counted worthless, is He 
likely to forget you?” “O ye of little faith,” He adds ; 
not in reproach, but in encouragement, as if He would 
rally the careworn out of their foolish distrust and anxiety. 
Surely, when you look at the lily, you should learn some 
confidence in God’s guiding, and in His provision for your 
life. 

Very likely a difficulty here rises in our minds. It 
may be said : “ Jesus warns us against corroding care by 
pointing us to the lily: but it is not tempted to anxiety 
as we are. ‘It toils not, it spins not’: it grows and 
gains its beauty by a natural process, without any effort 
or consciousness on its part. But we have to labour so 
as to obtain food and clothing ; we have to lay plans, and 
put forth our best thought and energy ; we have our own 
responsibility in the matter ; and we sometimes do not 
‘know whether we have acted wisely, or done what we 
might, and we cannot forecast whether our efforts will 
succeed ; that is why disquietude besets us. If we could 
leave all to God, like the flower, we would not be liable 
to these apprehensions. But being as we are—called to 
make decisions, and act, and bear our part, to be co- 
labourers with Him,—is it not natural and reasonable for 
us to be anxious about the result ? ”’ 

“No,” says Jesus, “the difference between you and 
the lily is obvious, but it does not alter the fact that you 
are both creatures of God, and in His keeping. In the 
world He has created there is an infinite diversity of life : 
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the flowers, the birds, the beasts, mankind. He has 
fixed for each its own type of existence ; its own kind of 
nature. And He takes account of this ; He provides for 
the special needs of each. God has made you different 
from the lily, and so adapts Himself to your necessities. 
He has given you a life of a higher order than the lily’s ; 
endowing you with the power to think, to shape your own 
course, and to hold personal fellowship with Himself. 
But He is present in your life Of conscious effort and toil 
as much as in the unconscious life of a flower. Not only 
so; but He is more present in you; for He has created 
you so that you can become part of His very nature, of 2 
His moral and spiritual being.” ~- | pos 
A great painter puts much of himself into a picture coop 
he reveals in it his artistic gift, his firmness and delicacy 
of touch, his sense of colour ; and expresses thereby some 
beautiful thought that is in him. But he reveals more 
of himself in his relations to his child ; his wisdom, his 
love of goodness, his patient forbearance. The child 
appeals to what is deepest in his heart ; so he can bestow_} 
himself upon it in the fullest measure. “In like manner,” 
says Jesus, “if God has such care for a flower, surely He 
will be far more careful of men who aré His children : 
who are dearer to Him than any flower.’ Christ’s argu- 
ment here is from the less to the greater ; and He often 
employs it to exalt our thought of man’s value in the 
sight of God. The birds of the air have no storehouse 
nor barn ; yet God feedeth them ; are ye not much better 
than they? Or again: Suppose that a man has one 
sheep, and it falls into a pit on the Sabbath day—will he 
not lay hold on it, and lift it out? How much then isa 
man better worth helping and saving than a sheep? “ If 
God so clothe the flowers, shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith ?” —y 
Why is this so? For two reasons. (1) Because we | 
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have deeper needs than the flowers. They require soil, 
and air, and sunshine and rain ; but give them these, and 
they blossom into beauty and fragrance. But how varied 
are the needs of man! He earns his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, or by toil of brain. He has to prepare for 
to-morrow, for he cannot tell what unexpected changes 
to-morrow will bring him. ~He is often perplexed, or 
heavy-laden, or burdened with grief. And, worse: still, 
he is entangled by sin, and has to fight a hard battle, if 
his life is not to be submerged and wasted. But God 
knows all that ; for He has appointed this lot to him, has 
set him down in a world of forces that demand a brave 
spirit and a pure heart to confront them aright. ‘“ Have 
mercy upon me, O God,” was the cry of the Breton 
sailor ; “Thy ocean is so vast, and my barque so small.” 
The very fact that our human life is so full of needs 
shows us how great a thing it is compared with the simple 
unconscious life of a flower. It can take infinitely more 
of God into it; and so it is infinitely of more worth in His 
eyes. When one thinks of the heights of Divine Com- 
munion to which a man can rise, and the influence he can 
exert in uplifting other lives, one realises how much of. 
God’s heart must go out to him. It is worth His while, 
d-may-say~se, to take pains with man, to train and dis- 
cipline and perfect him, seeing what can be made of him. 
God loves beauty in-all His works, else He had not made 
the earth so fair. But what is the beauty ofa lily compared 
with the beauty of a pure and loving soul? Is there any- 
thing in the world so glorious as shar: the life of a man 
or woman who radiates goodness; brave, noble, self- 
denying ? We instinctively bow down before it ; it is a 
vision of heaven upon earth; a light shining in. dark- 
ness. And if even we can see ‘that, and feel something of 
the wonder of it, how much more beauty does God see 
in it. He rejoices greatly in itas a faint but real image of 
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Himself, and of His own all-encompassing goodness. It 
has not become what it is of itself, or apart from Himself. 
It is He who has been lifting it up, through struggle, and 
temptation and sorrow and joy. Its victory has been in 
and through Him. God has had that soul ever in His 
thought ; and has shaped it to this nobleness at a great 
cost of care and patience and self-sacrifice. And that 
which He has made of it He sees that all souls are capable 
of becoming. For this He has created them. And so 
with unwearied persistency and long-suffering He labours 
to guide and purify and transform them; dealing with 
them. one by one, adapting Himself to each by warning 
or counsel or encouragement according to its need. And 
though many a man makes little response, God’s interest 
in him does not slacken; He continues His gracious 
work, because the end He aims at is worth the trouble. 
A redeemed and sanctified soul is the most precious thing 
in the whole universe, in God’s eyes. — 
But if He sets such a value upon you ; is it not a con- 
tradiction to think that He takes no care in preserving 
your common life from day to day, and providing the 
needful things of food and raiment? He calls you to 
labour for daily bread ; trust Him to bless the work of 
your hands. You are in His keeping, body as well 
_ as soul. — 
(2) But Christ is thinking, not only of this inherent : 
worth of man as compared with the lily, but also of man’s 
immortality compared with its perishableness. The lily 
is but a part of the grass of the field which to-day is and 
to-morrow is cast into the fire. Flowers area proverb of 
evanescence. They gladden the eye for a day, and then 
vanish. As Herrick says of them in his charming lyric, 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
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"T'was pity Nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 


Yet, perishable though they are, God lavishes His bounty 
on them, dresses them in lovely raiment, and counts them. 
worthy of His care. 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


God gave it that sweetness, and does not grudge the gift, 
superfluous as it often seems to us. How much more is 
man deserving of His thought, since he is not born for 
time at all. His life on earth is but a preparatory stage : 
“he is at school here, in training for something greater be- 
yond : and so he needs abundant ministration. A parent 
takes endless pains with his child, not only for what he is, 
but for what he is to be. The father looks to the future, 
and thinks of all that his boy may yet become, when he 
goes out into the world. He never wearies in his watch- 
fulness, because he sees what is at stake in the coming 
’ years. And God sees what is at stake with you and me ; 
that day by day we are shaping, the character which we 
shall carry across the gulf of death. Many a time we 
wonder at His forbearance with men, when they misuse 
His gifts, and despise His warnings, and grieve His 
Spirit. Why, we ask, does He still continue to bear with 
them and strive to help them? It is because He knows 
what they are casting away ; and that even yet the best is 
possible for them, if they will only give heed and repent 
and yield themselves to His guiding: it is because He 
sees that they may yet become the most splendid instru- 
ments in His service, both here and in the fuller life here- 
after. And if He acts thus even with the perverse and 
foolish, just to win them back, what must be His care for 
those who delight to serve Him, and whose obedience 
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gladdens His heart. With what a deep tenderness He 
will follow them in their difficulties, and make crooked 
things straight and rough places ain He that clothes 
the flowers with beauty will much more provide for them. 
And they find that He does so; and does it just in, 
the degree in which they trust Him, and yield them- 
selves to His leading. Here comes in the difference 
between God’s Been to the flowers and His relation 
to us. His beneficent purpose towards them works itself 
out by an inevitable process. They have no power to 
thwart it. But we have that power, and the reason why 
we have it is that God’s purpose for us is a higher thing 
than it can be for any other creature : it is to make of us 
not mere unconscious instruments of His will, as the 
flowers are, but sharers of His life, holding fellowship 
with Him, and returning Him love for love. And this 
gracious purpose of God concerning us cannot fulfil itself 
except through our free response to His appeal. Only 
when we open the doors of our being to Him, are we 
able to receive what God is ever giving. £5 
It is true that God, in His endeavour to secure our 
free response to the work of His grace, often deals with 
us in ways that we cannot comprehend. And the reason 
why it must be so is stated by Christ when He says, 
“Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of.” 
He knows, but we do not know. We do not under- 
stand the depths of our own nature, nor what is neces- 
sary for our best life. And so we imagine that unless we 
gain or keep this or that, on which we have set our 
hearts, we have nothing but a dreary road before us, 
when in reality the loss of it may be the one means of 
revealing to us undreamt-of sources of strength and joy. 
St. Paul, for instance, prayed earnestly that the thorn in 
the flesh which pained him might be taken away. It was 
not only a natural but an unselfish prayer ; he thought 
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that the disability from which he suffered hampered him | 


in the Christian service he was eager to render, “and 
lessened his usefulness. But when he found that it was 
not God’s will to remove it, he submitted himself humbly 
to the Divine ordering of his life; and then, and only 
then, there flowed down into his soul such a wealth of 
the Divine grace as made Him a greater servant of God 
than he had hea before. Therefore, when some trouble 
befalls us that seems to darken our sky, some bereave- 
ment that means an irrevocable loss, there is no relief for 
us in that evil hour, till we can say to ourselves, ‘“ This 
is no accident that has come to me. It is not’something 
that has been a surprise to God, but something that He 
has taken account of already, and taken account of in its 
relation to me. If Iam His, the world is His also ; and 
it cannot be that anything that happens to me in the 
world that He rules is intended by Him to prostrate or 
impoverish my life as His child ; God cannot be false to 
Himself by laying on me a burden which He knows 
must crush me. If it does crush me, it is because I 
refuse to avail myself of those helps that He has pro- 
vided.” When we thus realise that the truthfulness and 
self-consistency of God are involved in finding a solution 
for our difficulty, our mind regains its spring. We feel 
we have resources to draw upon, equal to any emergency. 
He will give to us consoling thoughts which we had not 
known before, breathing into our soul submission and 
peace. We do not gain these by our own efforts ; they 
have come down to us from another and higher iif flow- 
ing into our own. They are His gift to us His children 
in our time of need. 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” said the 
Psalmist of old, and then added—as the cure for all 
depression—“ Hope thou in God.” Christ’s message is 
the same as the Psalmist’s was, only He makes our an 
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in the Father more sure by showing us the meaning of 
all that God does for far humbler creatures than we: the 
birds of the air that He feeds, and the flowers of the 
field that He clothes. Nor is it by lessons like this alone 
that Christ establishes our trust in God. He does this 
for us, most of all, by the story of His own life, and by 
what He bore for our sakes, as the revelation of the 
Father’s love for us. The Apostle puts this supreme 
appeal into one brief phrase: “ He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
-not with Him also freely give us all things?” That 
unspeakable gift of God carries with it the pledge of 
all other and lesser helps we need ; and when we fully 
understand this we see that we have indeed every reason 
to trust God fully, confidently and to the last. Nor is 
there any treasure in life to be compared with the attain- 
ment of this perfect reliance onthe will and love of the 
Almighty. It means freedom from all corroding care, 
patience to-suffer and strength to serve. It is to know 
the peace of God that passeth understanding and that is 
able to keep our hearts and minds for ever. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 





SALVATION IN HOPE. 
“For we are saved by hope.” —Rom. vill. 2h 


In this great chapter the Apostle describes the conflict 
which the Christian soul has to pass through, its struggles 
with temptation, its manifold trials of earthly suffering 
and disappointment; and he shows how it is borne 
through them all by the might of the Divine grace, 
strengthening and comforting. * Yet St. Paul knows that 
the triumph of the Christian is never quite complete. 
Even the best of men, to the end of his days, is con- 
scious that he is ever falling short of what he might be, 
and he is often pained and perplexed by the adversities 
and sorrows that ‘darken his path. For, the conflict 
which he is waging is not a single battle, but a campaign 
which lasts as long as life itself. - The full victory will 
never be won in this: world ; it awaits the Hereafter, and 
will only be attained in the day of the glorious Revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. -Therefore the Apostle says, “ We 
are saved by Hope,” or, as it ought to be, “in Hope.” 
For our salvation is not founded on hope, but on faith. 
It is our trust in Christ which invites us to Him; but 
being thus invited to Him, our life is. bathed in hope, 
saturated by hope, as the atmosphere that we bréathe. 
The Spirit that He imparts to us is a spirit of expectancy, 
of confidence. We have in us the assurance that we shall 
overcome in the end, and attain the inheritance promised.: 
We are saved in Hope. 
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The future that lies before each of us is veiled, un- 
known. And doubts and fears are apt to oppress us as 
we remember the uncertainty of life and its sudden 
surprises. But St. Paul reminds us that fear is not the 
mood in which-we should face the coming days. Christ 
our Lord has not called us. into His fellowship that we 
should be agitated by apprehensions of what is before us, 
tossed to and fro by doubts of the issue of our conflict 
with the world. ‘Let not your heart be troubled ; Lo I 
am with you alway; Be of good cheer,” He says, “I 
have overcome the world; In Me ye shall have peace.” 
Hope is the prerogative of the Christian heart: hope in — 
this life, and hope for the life to come. 

I. It is so with reference to the events that.befall us 
from day to day, and the plans which we lay for the future. 
Every one knows what a difference it makes not only in 
our happiness, but in the success of any work we undertake, 
whether we come to it with a buoyant expectant mind, or 
in a mood of dubiety and depression. If we are afraid of 
it, and keep dwelling on possible misfortunes and defeats, 
we approach it half-heartedly and are easily daunted by 
difficulties ; and thus we invite the defeat we fear. But 
when we address ourselves to it hopefully, having first 
done our best to choose the task wisely and to prepare our- 
selves for doing it, then every energy of our being is 
called into exercise. We put out our full strength ; we 
accomplish what would otherwise be impossible. There is 
a profound truth in Dr. Johnson’s well-known saying that 
the habit of looking at the bright side of things is worth a 
thousand pounds a year: and this, not merely for the 
gladness that hopefulness brings into our life, but for the 
power that it gives us to do more effective work, to make 
the most of ourselves. ; 

Now, no one has such reason to be hopeful as he who 
believes the good news that Christ has brought us, that 
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we have a Father who appoints to us our lot upon earth, 
who marks our ways, and helps our infirmities. The one 
thing that is apt to paralyse even the boldest of men is 
just the thought of his inability to forecast the future : the 
fact that his most careful plans may be shattered in an 
hour by some untoward event which he cannot avert. 
And his sense of insecurity is founded often on experience. 
It is because his undertakings in the past have, through 
no fault of his, failed and come to ruin that he feels as if 
it were useless to go on with any new designs for the years 
that are to come. Unless, therefore, he can feel that his 
misfortune, as he counts it, carries in the heart of it some 
deep blessing, his previous confidence is broken and puts 
him to shame. And the only thing that saves him from 
prostration in that tragic emergency is such an assurance 
as Christ gives us, that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Father, that we His children are of more 
value in His sight than many sparrows, that so long as we 
trust Him none can pluck us out of His hand.- If that 
is so, then even the miscarriage of our present plans should 
not destroy our hopefulness ; for we believe in Him who 
can make crooked things straight and rough places plain. 
And so we set ourselves to learn the lessons which He 
has been teaching us through adversity ; and, laying new 
plans, we go forward ina strength not our own. No finer 
example do I know of the spirit that refuses to despair 
even in the darkest hour than the reply of the Scots 
Covenanter’s wife when thé dragoons were driving away 
_the cattle in her husband’s absence, and thus depriving 

her of the means of subsistence. One of the soldiers, with 
a feeling of compassion, said, “Poor woman, I’m sorry 
for you.” “Poor,” she replied, “I’m no’ poor : the Lord 
js my portion, and ye canna’ mak’ me poor.” She had 
the same confidence as had the widow in the Gospel whom 
Jesus praised for casting the two mites, which were her 
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all, into the Treasury of God. She had a darkened out- 
look in this world ; yet she looked upward with a glad 
and trustful heart to Him who made the world, and 
never feared that He would forget her. She was saved 
in Hope. 

Sometimes we talk as if hopefulness were a constitu- 
tional gift, as if it were as natural for some people to look 
at the dark side of things as for others to look at the bright 
side. And so we excuse ourselves for our despondency. 
But we are not true to our Christian faith, if we allow sad 
forebodings to preoccupy and depress us. It is our duty, 
which we owe to ourselves and to the God who has 
redeemed us, to expect that through every trial, whether 
it be earthly disappointment or bereavement itself, some 
blessed boon is in store for us, which otherwise had not 
been ours. Hence, in the common events of every day, 
we ought, with a settled resolve, to fix our minds on what 
will cheer and inspire us in our work./ Lord Morley says 
of Mr. Gladstone, that “he was not downcast, if progress 
were slow. In watching public opinion, in feeling the 
pulse of a Cabinet, in softening the heart of a colleague, 
even when skies were gloomiest, he was almost provok- 
ingly anxious to detect signs of encouragement that to 
others were imperceptible.” It was this quality of in- 
domitable hopefulness that was no small part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power ; and it had its root in that simple and 
profound faith in God’s overruling providence, which 
led his opponent, Lord Salisbury, to describe him as 
“a great Christian.” / Without-a~steadfast-hope,-a-great 
Christian-cannot.be.. 

Il. There is nothing in which Hope is more needed 
than in the amending and building up of our own character. 
For, our character is the one thing we have, in which no 
limits can be set to our advance towards perfection. It is 
not so with our intellectual gifts : they are apportioned to 
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us in different measure. No application or diligence of 
ours can make us poets or philosophers, if we have’ not 
their mental endowment. I may be very anxious to be a 
great writer or a great speaker, but unless I possess the 
natural aptitude, my most strenuous efforts will be in vain. 
But I am capable, and every man is capable, of an endless 
growth in goodness ; in the moral virtues that go to make 
up a noble and beautiful human life ; in obedience to God, 
in sympathy, in unselfishness. Marcus Aurelius in his 
Meditations dwells on this with great insight; on no 
subject is he more animating. “ You have no special 
keenness of wit, no great cleverness,” he says. “So be it. 
Yet there are many other qualities of which you cannot 
say, I have no gift that way. Do but practise them ; they 
are wholly in your power ; be sincere, industrious, serious, 
considerate, kind. See how many good qualities you 
might exhibit for which you cannot plead natural incapacity, 
and how you fail to use your opportunities. When you 
grumble, when you are mean, when you are self-satisfied 
and give yourself conceited airs, is it forced on you by 
lack of natural gifts? Not at all. You might long since 
have been delivered from all that.” That is a remarkable 
passage showing deep self-knowledge, written by a Roman 
Emperor, who was a stranger to the Christian faith. And 
it is true. The faults that impair our characters are of our 
own- making ; and as we have made them we-can unmake 
them. That is Christ’s message too: and Christ teaches 
us, what Marcus Aurelius could not, that in this struggle 
against evil we are fighting God’s battle and are sure of 
His help. It is the Father who has sent us into the 
conflict, and His honour is involved in bearing us through. 
“Wherefore take up,’ says the Apostle, “the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day.” The armour is there, provided for us, but we 
have to take it: to lay hold on God’s promises by faith and 
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prayer, and resolutely set ourselves to do His will. Even 
if some sinful habit has tightened its grip upon us, there 
-is still hope for us. It may seem as if we had sold our- 
selves into perfect slavery ; but it is not so, except’ by our 
own will. The shackles can be broken, as they have been 
many a time for souls as sunk and sore pressed as we. 
The devil first of all ensnares men; then when he has 
them in the meshes, he brings his subtlest temptation to 
bear in-seeking to persuade them that they can do nothing 
more to save themselves, and are beyond recovery. Jesus 
says of him that he was a liar from the beginning; and he 
utters the wickedest of all his lies when he tells a man that 
he is shut up in the dark prison-house of sin, and the key 
turned on him for ever. Never believe it of yourself, or 
of any other. The future is not mortgaged by the past ; 
each new day is as a new life. The Marshals of Napoleon 
once came to him and said, “ Sire, we have lost the battle 
and are being cut to pieces.” Napoleon took his watch 
from his pocket. “It is only two o'clock in the after- 
noon,” he said. ‘‘ You have lost one battle, but you have 
time to win another. Charge upon the foe.” In your 
endeavour to master a long-standing habit, you may have 
been defeated twenty times ; but never be discouraged ; 
‘the twenty-first may bring you victory. With men it . 
may seem impossible ; but not with God ; for with God 
all things are possible. 

Yes: there is no limit to our power of progress in 
goodness ; and what hinders most of us is not any single 
habit, but that we do not place our hope for ourselves 
high enough. We are too easily content with mere 
decency of conduct. Let us lift up our eyes to the hills 
of God. What did Christ live and die to make of us? 
Was it that we might jog through the world in a 
respectable way, so that no one could point the finger of 
scorn at us? Is that all we hope to be? Surely God’s 
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judgment of us is of more value than man’s; and in 
the silence of our hearts we know whether we are seek- 
ing to approve ourselves in His sight. Have we nothing ~ 
to upbraid ourselves with for neglect of reading the Holy 
Scriptures, or of daily prayer? Are we as generous as we 
might be, not only in our gifts to Christ’s cause and to the 
poor, but in our thoughts of others, in our readiness to 
help them and to cast out envious feelings from our hearts ? 
Many make no progress in the moral life, because they do 
not think earnestly enough about it ; they do not examine 
themselves by the law of Christ’s Gospel. So they remain 
on a dead level of character, are just what they were twenty 
years ago. My brethren, we are here by the appointment 
of God to aspire after nobler things, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We strive in hope. 


Persevering to the last 
From good to better, daily self-surpast, 


shall we attain the prize of our high calling. All ‘things 
are possible to him that believeth. 

III. If we are to influence others for good, it must be 
in the spirit of hope. Christ’s parable of the Sower, 
whose seed often fell on stony or thorny ground, has been 
verified in the experience of all who have laboured to 
uplift the fallen or reclaim the wandering. There never 
was a minister or missionary or school teacher who had 
not to confess that many of his best endeavours seemed 
futile. I say, seemed futile. But how do we know that 
they were so? At the time nothing came of them, so far 
as man could judge ; but often the seed has become fruit 
in after days, when the faithful labourer’s eyes have long 
been closed. Hence, if there is any one whom we have 
long striven and borne with, to recall from evil courses, and 
apparently striven in vain, let us never allow despair about 
him to harden or alienate us. Just when the clouds are 
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darkest, the sun may break through. At any moment 
we may attain to victory, and have our heart’s desire 
- granted ; and the gladness of that surprise will more than 
reward us for all the travail of our soul. 

And this hopefulness should be our attitude in our 
outlook as Christians on the condition and prospects of 
mankind. There are those who take the darkest view of 
the world’s future, who see both in the Church and the 
nation the signs of decay. And no doubt there is much 
both in the religious and in the national sphere which we 
have cause to deplore; so that, if we fix our thought 
merely on that, the most dismal forecast will seem reason- 
able. But there is another side to the matter. If, 
comparing the present with the past, there have been 
losses and retrogressions, there have also been immense 
gains and advances. History, also, shows that the 
gloomiest prophecies uttered in days gone by have not 
come true, that both in politics and in religion many 
changes which were spoken of at the time as disastrous have 
proved afterwards to be beneficent. There are, indeed, 
few things less profitable than mere denunciation of 
existing men and things, or mere deploring of the 
tendencies of the times. Pessimism neither judges the 
world truly, nor helps to uplift it. If we fall into it, it is 
because we have forgotten God. 

It is told of Luther that on one occasion he sank 
into grievous despondency regarding the Christian cause. 
Nothing seemed of any avail to uplift him; and so he 
was induced to go from home for a time, to see if with 
change of surroundings he might recover his cheerfulness. 
But he returned as depressed as before. Great was his 
surprise to find his wife sitting clothed in black, and as if 
weeping bitterly. He eagerly inquired the cause of her 
distress, which she seemed loath to tell. But on his 
imploring her to speak, she answered, “Only think, dear 
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Doctor, our Father in Heaven is dead. Judge if I have 
not cause for my grief.” On this, comprehending her 
meaning, Luther laughed and said, “‘ You are right, dear. 
Katie ; 1 am acting as if there were no God in heaven” ; 
and from that hour his melancholy left him. — 

Let us ever remember that the destinies of the world 
are not in our hands. Let us not carry burdens that 
were not meant for us to bear. No one who believes in 
God can doubt that in every age the good is stronger 
than the evil. Such an one does not, indeed, expect 
things to right themselves, while he sits by with folded 
hands ; but he plays his own part manfully as a follower 
of Christ, conscious that it is God who worketh in Him 
to will and to do of His good pleasure. He is not 
daunted by disappointments. He knows that ‘he is on 
the winning side, and counts it a joy to be a co-labourer 
with God. And so, however long he may live, he keeps 
the young heart even to the end. For he lives in hope 
and he dies in hope, the blessed hope that maketh not 
ashamed, and that entereth into that which is within 
the veil. 

And to God, the Father, through Jesus Christ His 
Son, be glory for ever. Amen. 





YOUTH AND AGE 


Se 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. This spake he, signifying by what death 
he should glorify God.” —JouN xxi. 18-19. 
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In these words Jesus draws a picture of Peter’s life, and 
brings out the contrast between his youth and his age, 
between the freedom and buoyancy of his earlier years, 
and the helplessness and restrictions he would have to 
endure in his later days. Peter was constitutionally of 
the active type of character; full of energy, eager, 
impulsive, ready to throw himself into any cause which 
appealed to him. It was by no chance that he took the 
foremost place, as the Gospels record, among the disciples 
of Jesus. He had the quick resolve, the power of 
initiative, which marks the leader of men. He no sooner 
formed convictions than he acted on them, and drew 
others after him. The youth of such a man is marked 
by a fearless activity ; is conscious of overflowing energies 
and sows itself in many fields. It girds itself and goes 
whither it would. It feels as if it could go anywhere 
and do anything ; it laughs at ‘limits and obstacles, and 
rejoices in its strength and freedom, Jesus says to Peter, 
“It has been thus with you in the past : you have known 
the exhilaration of mapping out your own course and 
acting just as you thought best. But, ere the end comes, 
you shall find it far otherwise. Instead of choosing for 
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yourself, you will be in the hands of others who will 
choose for you and do with you as they will.” And so 
it came to pass. Nearly thirty years later, Peter died the 
death of a martyr in Rome. The story of the circum- 
stances, as handed down to us by tradition, is very 
touching. Fierce persecution raged against the Christians. 
Naturally Peter was a conspicuous figure among them, 
and his friends begged him to escape from Rome: for, if 
he perished, it would be an untold loss to the Church. 
It was of the first importance, they urged, that he should 
be spared to guide it with his counsel. Under their 
pleading he fled from Rome; but he had hardly got 
beyond the walls when, it is said, he met Christ Himself. 
Startled and awestruck at the vision he exclaimed, “ Lord, 
whither goest Thou?” And Jesus replied, “I go to 
Rome to be crucified again for you.’ Peter realised at 
once that, too easily persuaded, he had deserted his post 
of duty. His courage and devotion flamed up again. 
He returned to Rome, was apprehended by the soldiers 
and condemned to death. He who had once gloried in 
his freedom to act and serve as seemed best to him, was 
now bound and helpless. The hands,of others eirded 
him to the cruel cross. They did to him as they would. 
Yet, hampered and suffering as he was, deprived of his 
liberty and borne down by hostile force, his soul was filled 
with a deep gladness ; for he felt that this narrowing and 
shortening of his life, though it came from the wickedness 
of man, was yet the appointment of Him whom he loved 
best of all. Flesh and blood shrank from the ordeal : he 
was being carried whither he would not: and yet, in a 
deeper sense, he rejoiced to suffer with and for his Lord. 
He felt that it was better that he should die with the 
conscious approval of his Master, than escape death 
through disloyalty to Him. Never, even in the days 
when he was freest to speak and act for Him, was he 
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more full of Christian joy and peace than in this hour 
when he gave the last proof of his devotion by a martyr’s 
death. 

(1) Now, these words of Jesus to Peter contain a 
deep parable of our human life. “When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest.”” What a vivid picture of man’s youth, his 
hopefulness and self-confidence !_ The world opens before 
him bright with a thousand possibilities. It seems a kind 
of fairyland, rich in delights which spread themselves out 
for his choice. He has but to put forth his hand and 
pluck the flower. Youth is the time of dreams—of 
golden dreams. Nothing seems impossible to it. Its 
imagination thrills at every wonderful story of human 
achievement : it too will achieve what others have done: 
it will win riches or learning or fame: it will write poetry 
like Sir Walter Scott, or make speeches like Bright or 
Gladstone. It is this quick susceptibility, this readiness 
to admire and to imitate, which gives charm to youth: 
this belief that the world was made for it, and that it can 
take possession of it as it will. But as the years pass, it 
becomes conscious that it is being hemmed in by forces 
which it cannot control; that its range of activity is 
narrower than: it thought. It has to choose some par- 
ticular business or profession as its life’s work : and this 
means the surrender of other spheres. It cannot be both 
lawyer and physician ; if it is to excel in one line of 
industry or commerce it must confine itself to that. 
Only by the concentration of its thought and labour on 
its chosen sphere can it acquire the knowledge and apti- 
tude that are needed for success. And the acquiring of 
these is no easy matter. It has many a difficulty to 
face ; it has to adapt itself to new situations ; to run ina 
race with many competitors. Sometimes when it finds 
its work irksome (as happens to every one) it wishes if 
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had chosen some other form of occupation ; it remembers 
how it might have been this, or done that. But it cannot 
alter now. The doors are closed. It is shut in, as it 
were, by circumstances, to remain where it is. And m 
most cases it is better so. These longing regrets that we 
had not chosen some different line of activity are most of 
them mere illusions. We know the inside of our own 
work, and therefore we realise its difficulties and trials ; 
but we only see the outside of another man’s, who is 
engaged in a different trade or profession. He has 
times when he too wishes himself out of it, and perhaps 
thinks us fortunate that we have escaped his troubles. 
The truth is that nothing worth doing in the world is 
without its obstacles and discouragements. And if we 
cannot overcome’ those in our own sphere, the likelihood 
is that we would not have the courage and energy to 
succeed in any other sphere. The limits close in on 
every man; he finds himself often carried whither he 
would not. 

And none have been more conscious of the restrictions 
of life than those who have given themselves to the un- 
selfish service of mankind. When Luther had succeeded 
in his great struggle against the Papacy he found that in 
proclaiming religious liberty he had stirred up in many 
hearts passions of revolt against all authority, and that 
his doctrine of Christian freedom was being perverted 
into wild licence and indulgence. Little did he anticipate 
such a danger when he began his heroic endeavour to 
free mankind from the shackles of Romanism. He did 
not foresee how hard and confused a conflict he was enter- 
ing on: he was being borne on whither he would not. 
In his noble labours for the reformation of the Church 
he painfully learned that he had to take account of forces 
that hampered him on every hand. Is it not so with 
- every man who toils for any missionary or beneficent 
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cause? He thinks its very goodness must commend it, 
and starts with high hopes of an early triumph. But 
obstacles crop up surprisingly. Those to whom he had 
looked for sympathy and help hold aloof; and the cause 
to which he has devoted himself with a whole heart 
advances with slow and leaden steps. He soon realises 
the limits that hedge him round, so that he cannot do 
the things he would. | 

And then, as life advances, we find that it has other 
restrictions than those that are due to the world outside 
of us, to our circumstances or the people we have to 
deal with. We feel limitations within ourselves ;» we 
are conscious of lessened powers; the mind has not its 
old keenness; our work costs us more effort; our 
strength is sooner exhausted. I remember once when 
walking with Dr. Rainy in his later days up the slope of 
the Mound in Edinburgh, he turned and said to me, “I 
have just discovered that this hill is steeper than it used 
to be.” As the years go by, the limits are borne in upon 
us. We can no longer do what we wish, nor what we 
once did. Our sphere is narrowed, and we are carried 
along paths that we would fain have escaped. 

(2) But, secondly, it is by these very restrictions, 
distasteful and painful as they may be, that we come into 
our best life, Without them we could never rise to the 
highest. This may sound a contradiction, but it is simple 
fact. In one point of view, nothing can be more doleful 
and depressing than the narrowing down of our activities, 
the sense of being hemmed in and hindered from attain- 
ing our desire. When John Walcot was dying, a friend 
_ said to him, “Is there anything I can do for you?” 
The reply came, “Give me back my youth.” How | 
many have said something like that—“ Bring back to me 
the early days, when life meant joy, exhilaration, hope ; 
and every door seemed open, and I could work my will.” 
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Yet what, after all, was this youth which men would fain 
live over again? Was it so fine a thing that all else that 
life brings is poor in comparison? Full of glamour - 
and delight as it was, it had other characteristics not so 
attractive. Its happiness was largely due to ignorance, 
to inexperience of the world which it had so lately 
entered: it dreamt dreams which would shortly be 
shattered by facts : it was self-confident and often stated 
its opinions with a boldness out of all proportion to their 
value : it was apt to drive its own way without any defer- 
ence or consideration for others. It may be said: “ Of 
course it did this, and made many mistakes; but you 
cannot put an old head on young shoulders.” True: 
but that is no reason for saying that the young head is 
better than the old: that the brightness of youth, with 
all its rashness and self-assertion, is better than mature or 
later life, with its truer knowledge, its larger thoughtful- 
ness, its wiser judgment. How is it that mature or aged 
manhood or womanhood gains these qualities? It is 
just through its growing consciousness of the limitations 
imposed on it. It has been forced to recognise that it 
cannot work its own will in the world, that it is environed 
on every side by powers and influences stronger than 
itself. And then has come the great discovery that these 
difficulties and restrictions are not untoward accidents to 
be fretted at, but a part of God’s unfolding plan for our 
life, and that by accepting them as from Him, we enter 
into a deeper joy than we knew before: the joy of find- 
ing that we are in the keeping of One higher and wiser 
than ourselves, and whose grace is not only sufficient for 
our every need but leads us into a richer heritage. That 
was St. Paul’s experience when he said, “ Most gladly 
will I glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake : for 
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when I am weak, then am I strong.’? And this the 
limitations of life do in every case for the soul that is 
willing to be taught by God. Such a one does not — 
merely submit to his infirmities, he takes pleasure in 
them ; for he sees they are the means of revealing to 
him the wonder of God’s love, and of bringing him to a 
nobler manhood. Now, all this could not -have been 
gained if life had been but the prolongation of youth. 
No doubt there have been, and are, instances where the 
Divine grace has so moulded the heart of a child that 
even in early years he has learned the two great lessons 
of reverence and submission to God and of generous 
thoughts for others around him. But in such a case 
youth does not mean freedom to do what one likes, but 
freedom to serve, and to do what one ought. It has 
already felt the presence of a Divine limiting authority. 
But, as a rule, when people long to have youth back 
again they are thinking of its pleasures and its sense of 
liberty. And that idea of self-indulgent liberty is just 
the thing that must be purged out of men ere they can 
fulfil the destiny that God intends for them. And this 
is what the deepening sense of life’s limitations and re- 
strictions does for them. It teaches them that life is not 
given them that they may gird themselves and walk 
whither they will; it compels them to seek some other | 
and higher meaning in it: they come to see that it is a 
school for the education of souls in all that is worthiest 
and best. They no longer think life useless because 
they cannot act as they once did. Their sphere of action 
may be much narrower than of old: they may even be 
so enfeebled that work is impossible. But they are 
where God has placed them; and He asks no more 
from them than they can give. 

They know that “ They also serve aha only stand and 
wait.”” Patience, obedience, trust ; these are what make 
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life great and divine, and these they have now, as they 
never knew them in youth. They have attained them 
through the fellowship of Him who learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered, and who was never so 
plainly the Son of the Father as when men laid hold of 
Him and bound Him, and did unto Him as they would. 
And it is to Calvary that our hearts turn as the hope of 
the world: 

And as the limits that close in upon us teach us this 
submission to God which means free, abiding peace of 
heart, so also they bring to us a deeper sympathy with 
men in their struggle and sorrow. We begin to have 
tenderer thoughts for others, knowing as we do from our 
own experience that life is a battle, and that. God has 
put us all under discipline and commanded us to live 
as brethren and helpers of one another. What a heart- 
less turmoil of a world this would be if men never rose 
above the heedless buoyancy and self-sufficiency of 
youth ! 

Thus we see that life has two sides, even as man has 
“both body and soul. It is on the physical basis that the 
soul is built up. There is a natural and there is a 
spiritual. And that is not first which is spiritual but 
that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual. 
Youth is the blossom and glory of the natural. Its senses 
thrill to material sights and sounds. The mere exercise 
of its powers is a pleasure ; and God means it to be so. 
But that is only the first stage ; and while it lasts, the 
immortal spirit in us does not fully awake. What 
awakes it is the failure of the natural to satisfy us: 
some obstacle that crosses our path, some blighting of 
our earthly hopes, the loss of some cherished prize or 
fair companionship. We are thus driven in upon our- 
selves, and in finding ourselves we find God, and realise 
that deep as sorrow may be the sources of comfort are 
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deeper still. A new world discloses itself, which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, but which God reveals unto 
us by His Spirit. 

And so, our life on its natural side grows poorer with 
the years, with the lessening of efforts, the decrease of 
energy, the vanishing of friends: but all who are willing 
to learn God’s lessons receive for this abundant com- 
pensation. As the natural life grows poorer the spiritual 
life becomes richer, more full of generous thoughts, of 
inward peace, of the hope that maketh not ashamed, of 
the assurance of eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Therefore let us not be deceived by the glamour of 
youthful memories ; but, forgetting the things that are 
behind, let us press forward to the things that are before, 
towards the mark of the high calling of God in Jesus 
Christ. So at every stage shall we turn the losses of life 
into abiding gains; so shall we exchange the promise of 
this passing world for the inheritance that fadeth not 
away. For life is prophetic of to-morrow, a grander 
to-morrow than any past has been, for those who follow 
on to know the Lord. 

And unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 





THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all "—2 Cor. xiii, l4. 


Turse words constitute what has been known from the 
beginning as the Apostolic Benediction, and with them it 
has been customary to close the public worship ofthe 
Sanctuary. The Benediction is, indeed, sometimes pro- 
nounced in other forms, but this verse has been accepted 
as the usual one in every section of Christ’s Church. It 
is with these words in their ears that the worshippers 
leave the House of God: they are the fitting conclusion 
of Divine Service; and are a prayer that the comfort 
and the blessing of His Gospel may abide continually 
with His people. 

Yet, familiar as the Apostolic Benediction is to us, it 
may be we have never really asked ourselves what it 
actually means or is intended to suggest; or what is signified 
by the terms grace, love, communion. And it is worthy 
of our attentive study; for, though the ideas contained in 
it are of course found in many other passages, nowhere 
else are they uttered with such conciseness and care. The 
practically universal adoption of this prayer of the Apostle 
as the concluding utterance of Christian worship is itself 
a proof that it embodies the essence of the Christian faith 
and expresses the deepest longings of the believing heart. | 


I. Tue Grace or THE Lorp Jrsus Curist 
g The first thing that strikes one in studying the Sores 
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diction is the order of the petitions. When we speak of 
the Christian idea of God we say, “The Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit are one God’; and so we would 
naturally have expected the Apostle to mention “the love 
of God” first and after that “the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But it is for good reasons that he reverses this 
sequence. Although logically the loye of the Father 
precedes the grace of the Son, yet historically and as a 
matter of fact it is only through Christ that we come to 
know God as Father: we would never have realised 
the love of God had it not been for the revelation of it 
in the life and teaching of Jesus. No man hath seen God 
at any time: but the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him. It is 
through the holiness and redeeming mercy of the Word 
made flesh that we discover the goodness and tenderness 
of the Father’s heart. Thus the Apostolic Benediction 
follows the order of history and experience. 
—___-What.then-are we |to understand by the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Grace is kindness freely bestowed 
on those who do not deserve it: it is the goodness that 
imparts its blessings to such as have no claim upon them. 
And when we think of Christ as He is portrayed in the 
New Testament, we see that-this was His primary charac- 
teristic: the magnanimity with which He treated men. 
This was manifested in three ways. First of all, it 
appeared in His ministry, as He went about doing good. 
Every reader of the Gospel is impressed by the compassion 
which He showed for the sick, and His eagerness to heal 
the afflicted ; and yet that was not the highest revelation 
of His grace. For pity for the suffering is the instinct of 
every kind heart : it rejoices to relieve the sorrowful and 
helpless wherever it can. And such ready kindness is 
manifest throughout the record of the Gospels. But the 
grace of Christ was something far beyond that. It was 
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not merely the instinctive compassion of a generous soul; 
it was the deliberate giving of His best to the unworthy : 
to the evildoer, to those whose condition was a grief to 
Him., We see it in the trouble that He took to arouse 
the wots to regain the wanderer, to uplift the degraded, 
to bring hope into lives that were ruined and wasted. 
All this implied infinite patience arid forbearance: the 
sacrifice of His time and thought and His very heart’s 
blood for men and women who were deemed outcasts by 
respectable society and written down. as hopeless. 

said of Himself, “The Son of Man is come_to-seék and 
save that which is lost,” lost By. its _ownrheedlessness and 


oe pone. that yearned to oo 
ie Seen ne eae dee ee needed= And 
His teaching was but the exposition of the principles that 
ruled His own action. He never wearied of proclaiming 
forgiveness to the sinful, and a hearty welcome to the 
penitent, however far they had gone astray. The grace 
of Christ, His large- oes magnanimity, was the central 
note of His ministr 

And, secondly, t ne grace expressed itself supremely 
in His death. ‘No man taketh My life from Me.” 
He said, “I lay it down of Myself” : and “I lay down 
My life for the sheep.” That life had been a daily 
sacrifice for men, but in laying it down, and enduring the 
shame of the Cross, suffering the Just for the unjust, that 
He might bring them to God, He made the final sacrifice 
for their sakes, and gave the supreme proof of His endless 
loving-kindness. As the hymn says in the simple language 
which best befits the great mystery of the Atonement : 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin. 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven and let us in. 
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He paid the price to break the bonds of sin and set the 
captives free with the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. The Church in all ages glories in the Cross, 
because it sees emblazoned there as in letters of gold 
the marvel of Christ’s grace. 

But, thirdly, |we have to remember that behind all the 
self-surrender of His human life and of His death there 
lay another great act of sacrifice—His being born into our 
flesh at all. John expresses this when he says, “The 
word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” ‘TFhe-Eterral- 
Son-took..our.-nature_upon...Him, laid aside. His-tneffable 
glory,;-and~subjected -Himself-to-the-limitations.-ofour... 
~human.life. He through whom the worlds were made 
stooped to become a creature, subject to all the restricting 
conditions of time and space. An unspeakable mystery ; 
but the heart of the Gospel. This it was which filled St. 
Paul with wondering awe and reverence.. “ Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes#le became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.” And again, “ Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men.” G€hrist’s-entrance-into-—. 
humanity -was-a-step-from riches to poverty, from-a state-of~ 
Divine-glory-to-a-condition.of human-serviees That un- 
speakable self-devotion preceded all the self-denials we see 
in His ministry and on the Cross, and alone gives to them 
their deepest meaning, as the acts, not merely of a good 
man who had humbled himself to our lowly life, but of 
the Incarnate Son of God.} And as the Apostle thought 
of that ineffable condescension, well might he say, “Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ —of that Jesus 
Christ who is now Lord, who humbled Himself to become 
the Son of Man that we might become the Sons of God, 
and who is now exalted to be a prince and a Saviour.” 
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And it-is that Grace of Christ, the reigning Lord, which 


in the Benediction we pray may rest upon us. 


JI. Tue Love or Gop 


ee When we go on to say, “ And the love of God,” what 
do we mean by the phrase? We mean that the self- 
sacrifice displayed in the ministry and the Cross of Christ 
is a revelation of the very heart of God: a revelation of 
‘God’s own love for the children of men. Sometimes éhis. 2. 
has.been-lost-sight-of,-and..the.-Sacrifice- offered -by. Christ 
has been regarded as the means~whereby” God’s anger 
was turned.away~afid” “He was prevailed upon to have 
mercy.upon-uss=A contrast has been drawn between the 
gentleness of Christ and the severity of God ; as if God 
had been disinclined to pardon the sinner, till Christ inter- 
posed and stood in the sinner’s place. Nothing can be 
further from the truth of the Gospel than such teaching. | 
Every page of the New Testament contradicts it. So far 
from suggesting any contrast or opposition between God 
and Christ, the Gospels and Epistles alike assert their 
absolute unity of spirit and purpose. Jesus always speaks 
of Himself as One who was sent by God, who had a 
mission entrusted to Him, and who has .to finish the 
work given Him to do. ‘ Whatsoever the Father hath 
said unto Me, so I speak.” The claim that Jesus makes for 
Himself is that in everything He said and did He uttered 
the Father’s mind and reflected the Father’s spirit. “He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ That is Christ’s 
own witness. And what do the Apostles say about it? 
“God commendeth His love towards us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” : 
Thus, so far from God being disinclined to pardon the 
sinner, and being won over to forgiveness by the sacrifice 
of Christ, it was God who provided the Sacrifice. It was 
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He who was the author of our Salvation, who devised — 
the means whereby His banished children might be 
brought back again. The sacrifice of Christ was the out- 
come and the visible image of the previous sacrifice of the 
Father, who did not spare His own Son but delivered 
Him up to humiliation and suffering and death for our 
sakes. Thus the grace of Christ manifested in His earthly 
life discloses to us something above and behind it, the 
love of the Eternal God. 

) And here is the final truth which our souls crave to 
know, and without which they cannot be at rest. For it 
tells us that He who created the heavens and the earth 
is our Redeemer : that we are not at the mercy of those 
iron laws that govern the material universe, that our life 
and all its concerns are in the hands of Him who is the 
lover of our souls. And if that is so, the thousand per- 
plexities and sorrows we have to face cease to be a cruel 
fate that crushes us; they become a Divine discipline 
through which we are being led by One who understands 
us better than we understand ourselves, and whose purpose 
is to make us sharers in His blessed life. When we once 
realise that the world is under the ordering of such a God, 
whose name is Love, we lift up our heads ; we can look 
forward to the future without fear, however dark the skies 
may be: for like a child in its mother’s arms we rest 
ourselves in the love of God. 


Ill. THe Communion or THE Hoty Spirir 


aot 


\ The Holy Spirit is the Agent by whom God works in 
‘ the hearts of men ; through whom He renews, illumines, 
sanctifies them. Hence He is always represented in 
Scripture as the gift of God to man, and is in fact God 
Himself as a Spirit in contact with human spirits. When 
Christ was about to depart He said to the disciples, “I 
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will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of truth”: “He will guide 
you into all the truth”: “ for He shall not speak of Him- 
self.” ‘ He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” That is to say; the work of the Spirit is to 
interpret Christ to us, to bring home His salvation to our 
hearts, to enable us to realise our need of it, to incline us 
to receive it, and to make it a renewing power in our 
lives. The redemption that God has wrought out for us 
in His Son will be in vain for us, if we do not accept it, . 
if we do not make it our own. And for this we require 
to have the-eyesof our understanding enlightened, our 
conscience quickened, and a new vision of God in His 
holiness and mercy ; and we can only attain this by the 
gracious working in us of the Spirit. But then, God 
giveth freely the Spirit to all that ask Him. He who 
freely gave His own Son, cannot but freely give the Spirit 
without whom the death on Calvary would be of no avail. 
The one gift has no meaning without the other. They 
are inseparable parts of God’s purpose of grace to us His 
sinful children. 

It is easy to see now why the Apostle speaks of the 
“communion of the Holy Ghost.” For it is through - 
the Spirit’s influence that we are brought into union and 
fellowship with Christ and with the Father whom He 
revealed. But fellowship with another implies that we 
are of the same mind with him, that we are animated by 
the same motives. What then was the mind of Christ ? 
It may be summed up in the words—a holy love. Firsthy, 
Holiness ; He was filled with an utter horror of sin 5 had. 
a passion for purity and righteousness. And, secondly, 
Love: His purity was not self-centred, it longed to 
communicate itself to others, to overcome their evil with 
its good. The love of Christ was rooted in righteousness. 
It was wide as the poles from that mere emotional kindli- 
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ness which is full of indulgence even to what is false or 
wrong. It could be severe: it often was, as when He 
rebuked the Pharisees, or when with-e-whrp-of-smalt-eerds 
He drove the money-changers out of the Temple Courts 
which they desecrated. He could not tolerate evil-doing 
in any form; and yet He laboured with unwearied 
devotion to rescue the offender, and restore him to good- 
ness. A holy love: that describes Christ. And it 
describes God also, who cannot look upon sin, and yet 
who commendeth His love by the redemption of the 
sinner. In like manner the Spirit that God gives us is a 
Spirit of holy love, that unites us in a glad communion 
with God as our Father and Redeemer ; and, because we 
are at one with Him, draws out our hearts into fellowship 
with men. It binds us to the communion of saints, to 
the great brotherhood throughout the world, who share 
our common faith and hope ; and it inspires us with com-" 
passion for those who know not the love of God in Jesus 
Christ, and with an eager longing to impart to them the 
blessings of the Gospel. 

I" Thus, it is the Holy Spirit that reveals to us both the 
grace of Christ and the love of God, that opens oyr eyes 
to see them in all their glory, that teaches and disposes us 
to adore and respond to that Divine goodness that has 
done so much and endured so much for our salvation. 
If we have received that Spirit, we shall have the same 
mind that was in Christ ; and if that means anything it 
means unselfishness, it means a generous heart, a forgiving 
temper, a readiness to bear burdens for others, to give 
them of our best and to encourage them in well-doing. 
We cannot have the fellowship of the Spirit if we are 
destitute of these qualities: if we are in the habit of 
cherishing grudges, or take more pleasure in fault- 
finding and captious criticism than in recognising the 
good that is in others and in seeking to strengthen it, 
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and to cheer their hearts in the seryice of God. What is 
it that makes fellowship deep and east and lasting—is it 
not love, joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness ? And these 
are the fruits of the Spirit.| Those alone dwell in the 
communion of the Holy Ghost who have received into 
their souls the redeeming love of God in Christ, and in 
the power of it rejoice to love and serve the brethren. 

And unto God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost be glory for ever. Amen. 
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NOTE 


THE following paper is extremely characteristic of its author, and reveals the 
critical and questioning tendency that formed one element in a very complex 
mind. No one who reads it can suppose that Dr. Forrest was constitutionally 
timid or unadventurous in his mental habit, or that he found it easy to attain 
and to keep his religious faith. . 

The lecture was delivered at Hartford College, Connecticut, and was 
probably presented then in the form of two or three separate discourses. 
Hence, it has required some adjustment ; though, of course, nothing has been 
omitted that was in Dr. Forrest’s manuscript, nor has any thought been 
introduced that was not his. The reader will notice here and there an 
apparent want of connecting links between paragraphs. This is due partly, 
no doubt, to the fact that the author supplied such links in the course of 
spoken delivery ; but, in the main, it is incidental to the method he follows. 
That method is not his usual one of closely reasoned argument, but rather 
that of cumulative suggestion. His desire throughout is to commend Butler’s 
principle of Probability as an instrument of Apologetic. And he seeks to 
attain this end by presenting, in swift review, many different aspects of the 
religious problem. In the case of each of these, he suggests the usefulness of 
Butler’s dialectic. 

I have ventured to introduce headings, which are not in the manuscript. 
The purpose of these is simply to exhibit the method of the lecture, and to 
show the variety of the topics discussed. 

The author alludes frequently in a critical way to Dr. John Caird’s 
position. Evidently, however, his object is not to present an adequate 
discussion of Caird’s teaching, but rather to make clear the points of his own 
argument. 
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CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND THE LAW OF 
PROBABILITY 


THE question of probable evidence, the sphere within 
which it operates and the varying degrees of assurance 
which it carries, has been canvassed from time immemorial. 
It necessarily arose as soon as men began to examine 
critically the grounds of their beliefs. But the elaboration 
of theories on the subject belongs chiefly to the period 
of modern -philosophy. When, under the influence of 
Descartes, the problem of speculation became largely one 
of the powers and limits of man’s faculty of knowledge, 
then the analysis of the process by which conviction in 
its different grades from the lowest to the highest was 
produced, became a primary interest. In the religious 
sphere the Jesuits devoted themselves with casuistical 
ingenuity to the building up of a theory of Probabilism ; 
a theory which Pascal in his Provincial Letters so 
trenchantly exposed. Butler, however, is the man whose 
name is most clearly associated in our minds with the 
discussion ot the place and function of probable evidence 
in the sphere of religious belief. And rightly so: for it 
was he who gave to it the widest scope, by showing its 
operation over the entire field of human conduct, and 
thus arguing with undoubted force that its application 
to religious faith is only an illustration of a universal . 
law of man’s thought. 


Butier’s ARGUMENT 


Fundamentally, his Analogy is an endeavour to prove 
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that the difficulties in Christianity as a revealed religion 
“have their parallels in what he terms “the constitution 
and course of nature,” i.e. the ordinary events of man’s 
life and history; that God has not supplied us with 
absolutely clear and indubitable guidance for the daily 
decisions which we are compelled to make ; that we have 
perpetually to act when there is no more than a balance 
of considerations in favour of the line we adopt; and 
that therefore it is irrational to expect in the case of 
Revelation an undimmed light of instruction ; that all 
experience’ would teach us to look merely for such 
additional illumination as should on the whole reasonably 
demand our obedience. To ask for entire assurance 
within the sphere of religious knowledge— when this 
assurance is denied us in the case of all our other know- 
ledge, which yet we regard as adequate to the ordering of 
life, would imply the transformation and exaltation of our. 
powers beyond their present prescribed limits, and it would 
alter the whole nature of the probationary and educational 
process to which God has been pleased to subject us. 
“What will be the success,” he says, “ of our temporal 
pursuits, in the common sense of the word success, is 
highly doubtful. And what will be the success of them 
in the proper sense of the word, i.e., what happiness or 
enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a 
much higher degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence with which we are obliged to take up in 
the daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet 
men do not throw away life, or disregard the interests of 
it, upon account of this doubtfulness. The evidence of 
religion, then, being admitted real, those who object 
against it as not being satisfactory, i.e, as not being what 
they wish it, plainly forget the very condition: of our 
ebing ; ; for satisfaction in this sense” (i.e. intellectual, as 
opposed to moral or spiritual) “does not belong to such 
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a creature as man. And, which is more material, they 
forget also the very nature of religion. For religion 
presupposes, in all those who will embrace it, a certain 
degree of integrity and honesty, which it was intended to 
try whether men have or not, and to exercise in such as 
have it, in order to its improvement. . . . Therefore, the 
question is not at all, Whether the evidence of religion 
be satisfactory ? but, Whether it be, in reason, sufficient 
to prove and discipline that virtue which it presupposes?” 
(Anal. ii. c. viti. 4). 

Formally, then, Butler’s purpose is not to establish the 
truth of Christianity by setting forth the various positive 
reasons which justify its acceptance. Many of these, 
indeed, he either omits or lightly touches upon. His 
point is that the demand for demonstrative or absolute 
proof is unwarranted, and that the evidence, though not 
complete, is such as imperatively to demand investigation 
of its claims on the part of those who doubt ; also, that 
if these be found to carry with them a balance of prob- 
ability, they ought to be allowed full weight in the deter- 
mination of faith and conduct.’ This is Butler’s method 
or primary principle, on which his whole contention turns. 

We have to ask, then, whether Butler is right or 
wrong in the fundamental question which he raises. And 
our answer ought not to be affected by the fact that the 
Analogy is directed against Deists, and does not treat of 
those more fundamental objections taken in our time, by 
the Agnostic and the Positivist. We have, doubtless, to-day 
in discussing Christianity to carry back the controversy to 
that essential problem which he was entitled to waive— 
the Being of God. The area of disputation regarding 
religious belief has thus been widened. But, however we 
may extend the scope of our discussion, we have still to 
ask whether Butler’s manner of approaching and pro- 


nouncing upon Christian truth was valid or not. The 
| T 
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matter of content of the argument is changed, when the 
question is no longer merely about the character or 
redemptive purpose of God, but about His very existence ; 
but the method remains the same. If we are entitled, 
on evidence which is only probable or approximate, to 
believe that God has redeemed us in Christ, we are 
equally permitted to find in similar evidence our warrant 
for believing that God exists. That this was exactly the 
line taken by Butler himself, though he had no occasion 
to follow it out in the Analogy, we know from his corre- 
spondence with Dr. Samuel Clarke, in which he says, in 
reference to Clarke’s work The Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, that he “ had long hoped and looked 
for a demonstrative proof on this great question, but had 
felt himself obliged to recede from this extreme demand, 
and to rest content with ‘ very probable arguments,’ which 
meant for him arguments that constrained a full ‘ practical 
assent’” (Gladstone Studies, 41-2). 


Dr. Joun Carirp’s Criticism OF BUTLER 


Now this position has been strongly contested by 
Principal John Caird in his volume entitled University 
Addresses. And I can best bring out the point at issue 
by quoting his words. He declares that Butler’s is an 
impossible and contradictory attitude, and that even if it 
were possible, the idea of religion which it involves is 
superficial and degrading. ‘In the first place,” he says, 
“we are told that in religion we ought to act on probable 
evidence as we often do in temporal concerns. But the 
answer is obvious; in religion, belief is action, and to 
believe with a mind half-convinced is a contradiction in 
terms. Religion does not consist in doing, like the 
‘farmer or doctor, certain outward acts, which for the sake 
of possible ulterior benefits we might run the chance of 
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doing though still far from certain as to the result. But 
to be religious is to believe, to grasp by faith spiritual 
realities ; to have, not a hesitating expectation, but a 
profound conviction of the things unseen and eternal. 
Now this is a kind of action which obviously cannot be 
done on evidence that leaves room for doubt. ‘To believe 
for certain on probable evidence isto believe more than 
the grounds for belief warrant. Suppose that out of 
twenty possible reasons fifteen are for religion and five 
against it, how can you force your mind to let the fifteen 
have the effect of twenty? The legitimate result is not 
' certainty, but an approximation to it in the ratio of three 
to one. Moreover, to let probability have the force of 
certainty is not only an irrational but an immoral act. 
Doubt is a duty where evidence is imperfect, and to 
make believe that we have certainty where we have only 
probability is as immoral as to take credit in money 
matters for capital we do not possess. Instead of saving 
our souls by such faith, we are already losing them by 
intellectual and moral dishonesty” (213-214). And he 
adds, “You can no more argue a man into a belief in 
religion than into a belief in art or morality. He who 
believes in these things, believes in them on grounds 
to which an unlimited supply of supernatural or other 
credentials is wholly irrelevant.” “ Veracity, justice, 
fortitude, purity, charity,—if you believe in these at all, 
you believe in their reality and nobleness . . . with an 
absolute certainty which admits of no shadow of doubt, 
which no conceivable external proof could shake. And if 
Christianity is not the revelation merely of an almighty 
anthropomorphic governor of the world, but of that 
infinite righteousness, goodness, love, which found its 
highest human expression in the life of Christ ; then to 


believe in Christianity is not to believe in a highly 
probable God, for whose existence there are many strong | 


"ay 
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arguments balanced by some grave objections ; but it is 
to believe in that which is surer to us than life, on which 
all life, all thought and being rests, and our faith in which 
neither life nor death, nor things present nor things to 
come can subvert or shake” (221-222). 

This criticism brings out with vivid eloquence the 
inward assurance that belongs to the highest religious 
faith ; such an assurance as St. Paul expresses regarding 
the love of God in Christ. And in putting the emphasis 
on the internal character of Christian truth and its correla- 
tion to the spiritual needs and aspirations of man, instead 
of on the so-called external arguments from prophecy or 
miracles, Dr. Caird sounds a true note.. Yet one can 
hardly help feeling that his statement of the problem lacks 
the searching analysis, the exactness of expression, which 
characterises the Avalogy. Butler’s appreciation of the 
complexity of the materials with which he has to deal, and 
his anxiety not to prejudice his case by exaggerating its 
force, lead him to exercise an extreme ‘care in the use 
of words, and to introduce any qualifications, however 
awkwardly inserted, which will prevent misinterpretation. 
He keeps his eye on the object, and his profound reverence 
for facts and his eagerness not to outrun them, preserve 
him from vague language or delusive general propositions. 
Dr. Caird’s splendid expository gift and his power of 
abstract generalising are not combined with an equal 
analytic quality ; and so, in his rhetorical march, he does 


not always pause to draw what ought to be fairly obvious 
distinctions. 


Moratity anp RELIGION 


Dr. Caird’s parallel between morality and religion does 
not hold, in the sense and to the degree in which he 
applies it. He is right in saying that the belief in the 
nobleness of purity, truthfulness, charity does not rest on 
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argument ; that it is an immediate recognition on our 
part—is, so to speak, a direct individual perception. . So 
far we follow him with entire assent ; but we cannot agree 
that there is a perfect likeness in this respect between 
ethics and religion. In the latter there are other elements 
besides the intuitions of faith: there are assertions of 
fact, especially of the basal facts, that God is, and that He 
is good. And these assertions depend upon evidence. 
So long as our moral nature was unperverted, it would not 
alter our persuasion of the sacredness of truth and the 
baseness of falsehood, though the truth-teller suffered for 
his uprightness, and the liar prospered by his deception. 
Nothing could alter our judgment, if our conscience kept 
true. But the best of men may be perplexed as to the 
perfect goodness of God. His faith in righteousness 
cannot be shaken, but when he looks out on nature and 
human history and discovers so much that contravenes his 
idea of goodness, he may be smitten with doubt whether 
the world is actually under the absolute governance of a 
Righteous Love. Because here he is called to pronounce 
a judgment on a matter of fact (whether it is or is not 
so), and a matter of fact wrapped in great intellectual 
mystery. Considerations that have no existence in regard 
to the question of the abstract excellence of goodness have 
to be taken into account when the question is as to whether 
this Goodness is supreme and regnant in the universe. 
Even within the moral sphere itself, it is hardly enough 
to say (as Dr. Caird does), that if you believe in righteous- 
ness and goodness, you believe in them with a perfect 
certainty which admits no shadow of doubt. There is an 
absolute goodness as it exists in the thought and life of 
God. But goodness, as understood by man, admits of 
infinite degrees. One man’s conception of virtue is to be 
just, upright, kind ; another’s, as in the case of St. Paul 
or Wesley, is an unwearied self-sacrifice for humanity. 
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Each believes in the obligation of the standard which 
he recognises. But the standards are different. Things 
which the former would do without compunction would 
appear a gross selfishness to the latter. Dr. Caird does 
not do justice to this distinction. His language describes 
the direct and convinced recognition of duty which all men 
have, but not the variety of content which the idea of duty 
carries for different types of character. Surely, too, the 
conviction itself is not always equally assured. In lofty 
religious natures, not only is the area of obligation wider 
than it is for others, but its claims are acknowledged and 
obeyed with a keener intensity of persuasion. All this is 
a simple reading of the facts of life, which show that in 
experience our moral beliefs are capable of an indefinite 
enlargement and deepening. Nor, as we shall see, is it 
the case that our persuasion of their truth could not be 
affected by “supernatural” credentials. If one believes 
that Jesus Christ is not only the perfect type of man, but 
the Incarnate Son of God, and that the self-sacrifice which 
He manifested is the unveiling of the very heart of God, 
of the Divine Essence, his conviction of the claims of 
self-sacrifice, as the law of his own being and conduct, 
cannot: but be in the highest degree strengthened. 


“ NaTuRAL” AND “REVEALED” RELIGION 


Let us pass, however, from the ethical region to.that ~ 
of religious faith. Now, we may practically set aside the 
distinction so often drawn between natural and revealed 
religion. In the first place, Hegelian thinkers like Dr. 
Caird reject it. For them, all religions are natural in one 
aspect and revealed in another. Now, indeed, is it possible 
to speak as if the primeval faiths of man—all those to be 
found outside the Hebraic line—were the mere gropings 
of humanity after God; while Judaism and Christianity 
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represent the revelation of God to humanity. The 
Christian view of God itself makes such a position unten- 
able, by its doctrine of the Logos that lighteth every man. 
All that we are entitled to say is that the Divine revela- 
tion in Gentile faiths was dim and uncertain, while in the 
case of the Jews it was, within limits, clear and assured, 
culminating in a unique manifestation of God in man. 
Nor, secondly, is it of any practical use to speak of such 
doctrines as those of God, Duty and Immortality as 
belonging to the “natural” order, meaning thereby that 
they can be investigated and established by human reason, 
in contrast with other doctrines such as the Incarnation, 
the Trinity, and the Atonement, revealed to us by the act 
of God. For not one of the truths of what is called 
“ natural” religion remains unchanged when incorporated 
into the Christian system. Our conception of God, of 
Duty, of Immortality, if we have one at all, is essentially 
Christ’s conception. We approach the whole subject with 
a moral nature moulded by His influence. It is impos- 
sible for us to try to eliminate all that we owe to Him, in 
order to get at the teachings of the “natural” reason. All 
the truths of religion, whether specifically Christian or 
not, have to be brought to the bar of our own nature, 
developed and trained as it, has been by all its past 
experience, and must be accepted just in so far as they find 
their verification in our own best thought and life. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


Religion is a primary instinct in man, the charac- 
teristic mark of which is, as Schleiermacher said, the 
sense of dependence on a Being or Beings who are to us 
invisible. The earliest shape which it takes may be crude 
enough, ancestor - worship or nature - worship. But as 
our moral and intellectual nature develops, new light 
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is turned back on this primitive undefined belief. The 
result of this process is well put by Aubrey Moore in 
Lux Mundi: “Conscience demands that God shall be 
moral, and with the belief that He is, there comes con- 
fidence and trust, deepening into faith, hope and love; the 
speculative reason demands that God shall be one, the 
immanent unity of all that is. And the doctrine of God 
which is best able to satisfy each and all of these demands, 
persists as the permanent truth of religion. But neither 
conscience nor the speculative reason can demonstrate 
God’s existence” (p. 103). The highest Theistic faith, 
that is to say, has for its basis and root that primordial 
unreasoned consciousness of dependence which is native 
to humanity. This raw material of belief, as it were, is 
there from the first. It simply assumes a new form under 
the conditions of advancing thought and feeling. Man’s 
conviction of his relation to a Higher Power requires now 
to blend with the knowledge that he has, in the meantime, 
acquired. _ He expresses it by more adequate categories ; 
he finds reasons to vindicate its existence. But these 
reasons are never equal to the strength of the conviction 
itself. They are only attempts to set forth that which is 
deeper than all reason. 

For example, the three well-known proofs for the 
Existence of God have been drastically criticised since the 
days of Kant, and all sorts of defects have been found 
in them. Dr. Caird himself, in his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, exposes the weakness of the 
Cosmological and Teleological arguments. The Onto- 
logical proof is the only one of the three which he accepts, 
though he turns it into a form which would perhaps have 
astonished both Anselm and Descartes, and which is really 
bound up with a Hegelian view of the universe. But 
the strongest of all the formal arguments in favour of 
Theism is that drawn from the moral consciousness, which 
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may be shortly stated as follows :—The content of the 
moral consciousness, indeed, is infinitely various, as has 
been already remarked, as to its standard and its content. 
Men differ widely in their judgment of what duty in- 
cludes. But the idea of duty itself, the sense of an 
imperative or absolute obligation, is common to all. This 
inward authority is not created by the individual ; and 
no utilitarian philosophy has ever succeeded in explaining 
how it could rise as the result of association. It naturally 
suggests a personal God. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHRISTIAN THEISM 


But although these proofs are valuable as attesting and 
confirming theistic belief, they are not demonstrations. 
They are rather an analysis, from different standpoints, 
of the instinctive conviction which man has concerning 
his relation to a Power above him: and cumulatively 
their force is great. But they only carry us a certain 
way. They may convince us that there is a God and 
that His will is righteous. But they cannot tell us that 
God is pitiful or forgiving, or that He hears prayer. yet 
this is just what man wants to know. Now, as a matter 
of fact, thousands have found that the teaching of ‘Christ 
about the Fatherhood of God made to them an irresistible 
appeal. His conception of the Divine pity for the sinful 
and perverse, and of the wealth of sacrifice which the 
Father will expend in order to reclaim His children, has 
borne itself in on their souls with self-verifying power. 
And under the influence of this new conviction they have 
surrendered themselves to God in penitence and faith, 
and have lived with Him in the communion of prayer ; 
so that, day by day, they have attained a deeper assurance 
that He was their God. ‘The witness of their inmost 
experience affirmed His presence with them. 
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And yet it would often be quite untrue to say of many 
of these that they were done with doubt. They realise 
that everything in religion depends.on the personality or 
self-consciousness of God : and are well aware of the per- 
plexities to which this very idea of the Divine personality 
gives rise. They cannot conceive a self-conscious Being 
who is not, by His very nature, separated from other self- 
conscious beings in a manner that would be wholly fatal 
to the reality of Divine Immanence. And yet, unless 
God’s transcendence is conserved, which Hegelianism 
finds so difficult, they feel it is useless to talk of a fellow- 
ship between man and God. Possibly they may find help 
in Lotze’s view that, though in human experience the 
personal ego only realises itself through various forms of 
the non-ego, yet these forms of the non-ego are necessary 
merely on account of our finite nature, and are not in- 
separable from personality as such; that God contains 
within Himself the principle of His activity, and that 
therefore our personality is only a faint image of His, 
which alone is perfect. This affirmation of the positive 
elements in personality as alone essential, while the nega- 
tive and limiting aspect of it is removed, does seem to 
satisfy the religious consciousness; and yet, however 
reasonable such a solution may be on moral grounds, it 
is not capable of intellectual demonstration. 

Similar perplexities, also, attend the doctrine of prayer. 
The belief that prayer avails with God is the very life of 
the religious soul; yet we all know how many difficult 
questions may be raised regarding it,—as to the sphere 
within which it applies, nay as to its rationality, when it 
means anything more than the subjective influence of our 
own aspirations. Why should He, who is the All-Good 
and who understands our necessities better than we do, 
condition His gifts in any degree by our desires for them ? 
Of course, answers to these questions can be given which 
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are sufficient to reassure the believing and devout mind, 
but they are never adequate in the full sense. 

Think, again, of the endless discussions that have taken 
place on the compatibility of the righteousness of God 
with many of the essential conditions of human exist- 
ence—the inequality of human opportunity, the mass of 
inevitable and personally undeserved suffering. No one 
can read John Stuart Mill’s indictment of the imperfec- 
tions in the constitution of the world without recognising 
that a complete reply 1s speculatively impossible, that 
every effective rejoinder is based on the fact of our in- 
ability to comprehend or judge the relation of certain 
details to the whole purpose of things. We feel this 
pre-eminently when we are confronted with the problem 
of pain in the animal world, and especially with all that is 
involved in the predatory instinct. 

In this stress of faith, then, what is the course which 
-an honest mind pursues? It is compelled to confess that 
even its fundamental affirmations regarding the being 
and character of God are attended by grave perplexities 
springing from two sources ; on the speculative side, it is 
involved in antinomies which it cannot reconcile, and on the 
practical side it has to acknowledge facts which it cannot 
explain or vindicate. Inevitably, therefore, it is driven 
to the very attitude which Principal Caird repudiates ; 
‘t has to strike a balance of arguments, to take a purview 
of the whole and decide where the weight of evidence 
lies. In the analysis of the matter there first comes the 
fact of the primary religious instinct of man,—his sense 
of dependence on a higher power. But this aboriginal 
sense of dependence which at the beginning expresses 
‘tself in crude or even debased forms, persists through the 
various stages of his developing life. Thought, affection, 
will, conscience, become gradually more defined in char- 
acter, fuller in content, higher in quality. The entire 
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being in all its phases expands ; and the religious con- 
sciousness expands with it. And so at last men come to 
feel that the only God whose existence is credible to them 
is. One who can meet the demands of their whole com- 
pleted life. But then, the very course of development 
which has transformed man’s idea of God has revealed to 
him difficulties in the belief that such a God exists. He 
has, thus, to ask himself whether these difficulties, how- 
ever great, outweigh the converging considerations on the 
affirmative side, drawn from the three great philosophical 
arguments for Theism, from the moral constitution of our 
nature, from the course of history, and above all from 
the character and teaching of Jesus Christ and the witness 
of Christian experience. The question is whether the 
conception of a righteous and loving God—the only one 
possible to him if he is to believe at all—does not claim 
his adherence as that which corresponds best with his. 
knowledge of himself and of the world. 


Tue AppeaL To ExpertENce 


It is not to be forgotten, of course, that a chief place 
is to be assigned in such a process to the experimental 
side of the matter: the gradually increasing assurance 
which comes to the believer in God from a self-verifying 
communion with Him. But as to this, two things have 
to be said. In the first place, it is evident that this 
confident belief comes to the Christian by an exercise of 
faith. Hence an appeal to it would not convince those 
whom Butler had in view, men who stand outside the 
Church and require reasons that will predispose them to 
belief. It is easy to say, with Dr. Caird, that if we accept 
Christianity, we believe in God with absolute certitude ; 
for the Divine existence is then surer to us than life itself. 
It is that on which all life, all thought and being rests ; 
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and our faith in it neither life nor death, nor things 
present nor things to come can subvert or shake (222). 
That, as already said, is perfectly true of the highest 
Christian experience. Many, like St. Paul, have reached 
this assurance ; they have really beheld the vision of God. 
But this certainty belongs to the final stage of religion. 
To have it is to dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High. It is a thing hardly conceivable to those who 
are groping in uncertainty. Strong assertions of the 
confidence which animates the Christian soul will not 
aid such men, nay, they will rather sound to them as a 
mockery. What you have to do is to supply them with 
reasons which will carry force from their point of view. 
You have to occupy their position, and appeal to them 
on grounds which they recognise. This is Butler’s line, 
and it is the only line which will meet the case of those 
who are in doubt. It also presents the best means of 
convincing those who believe, but in whom belief is a 
faint and flickering light. He who disparages this hesi- 
tant faith as worthless, does justice neither to the facts of 
experience nor to the Christian spirit. Dr. Johnson, for 
instance, accepted the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul ; but he candidly confessed that he wished for more 
evidence (Boswell, iv. 220). His belief was thus imper- 
fect ; but it was none the less real, none the less operative 
‘n the creation of a religious character, that it lacked in 
final assurance. 

In the second place, though a man may have attained 
indisputable spiritual conviction of the reality and good- 
ness of God, he has not thereby, if he is open-minded, 
solved those recurrent perplexities that beset the intellect. 
They are still there, but in the background. He has set 
them aside in the meantime as for him insoluble, and as, 
even at their strongest, not a valid ground for surrendering 
a faith of which he possesses a steadfast inward persuasion. 
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Yet occasionally these difficulties will assert themselves 
with vivid force, and will for the moment stagger his 
faith. Indeed, when we speak of a spiritual conviction, 
always clear and sure, we are describing a comparatively 
rare experience. Most of those who hold the belief in 
God with the greatest tenacity will, if they confess truly, 
admit that their confidence about it varies, that at one 
time it is as certain to them as their own existence, and at 
another, vague and insecure. Partly these changes are 
due to the close relation in which religious faith stands to 
the higher emotions, so that it partakes of the ebb and 
flow of the emotional life ; partly they arise from the 
particular aspects of the religious problem which pre- 
occupy the thought for the time. The pressure of the 
difficulties may be indeed so great that the believer can 
hardly rid himself of the suspicion that his’ spiritual 
persuasion is a subjective illusion, unless he turns for 
the corroboration of his faith to the testimony of the 
Christian ages, or to the supreme witness of Christ 
Himself. There: can be no doubt that the testimony 
of Jesus is the only thing that delivers many a man from 
perpetual doubt and fear. He knows that it is the pure’ 
in heart who see God, who attain the final assurance 
about Him; and that therefore the ultimate authority 
in religion must rest with that Holy Son of Man over 
whose mind there never passed the least shadow of un- 
certainty regarding the Fatherly love of God. And 
under the shelter of this confidence his own faith, when 
it has been shaken, is slowly built up again. 


Uncertain Trust 


“To believe for certain,” says Dr. Caird, “on prob- 
able evidence is to’ believe more than the grounds of 
belief warrant.” But religious belief is not always or 
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necessarily “certain.” The man whom I have described 
has his moods when he is very far from certain of God, 
but he still. believes in Him in a measure, and longs for 
a fuller vision. To say that there is no faith in God 
unless it shines with the clearness of day is. surely 
irrational, and a contradiction of the plainest experi- 
ence. Yet this is what Dr. Caird’s argument comes to. 
He objects to the parallel which Butler draws between 
religious truths and daily conduct. “ When we follow,” 
he says in effect, “a particular course of action because 
the reasons for it overbalance those against it, we act 
justifiably. We cannot ensure success ; we simply take 
our chance of it. But in religion there is nothing 
analogous to this; for there belief is action, and to 
believe with 4 mind half-convinced is a contradiction 
in terms. Is a man a believer in God who resolves to 
act as if there were a God, thinking at the same time 
that it may possibly turn out that no such being exists.” * 
To put it thus seems to settle the matter ; but that is 
largely due to the abstract way in which the thing is 
expressed. When we come to concrete facts, and 
analyse the mental process involved, this plausibility 
-yanishes. For it is not accurate to say that in religion 
“ belief is action,” as if the only essential element in the 
life of faith were that of mental conviction. There is no 
such thing as religious belief without its expression, or 
correlate in conduct; and it may even be maintained 
that the real purpose and value of belief is to influence 
action, that it is ultimately a means to this end. The 
thought and the action are inseparable parts of the one 
life, and to isolate the former as if it formed a depart- 
ment by itself is entirely misleading. Faith requires 
action for its realisation. ‘‘ He that doeth the will shall 


1 In these seritences the author brings together separate statements of 
Caird’s. 
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know of the doctrine” is a primary law of spiritual con- 
viction. Practical loyalty to any moral obligation not 
only confirms our sense of the rightness of the obligation 
but opens disclosures of further truth. The ethical per- 
ceptions of the obedient become keener ; and gradually 
that which was only a possibility becomes a probability, 
and the probability passes into moral certainty. “ Eighty 
and six years have I served Him,” said Polycarp, “and 
He has done me no wrong. How then shall I curse my 
King and my Saviour?” The innumerable fidelities of 
all the years went to create his unshakable assurance. 
Practically then, the case stands thus—a man has his 
life to live ; he feels its seriousness. He asks, therefore, 
by what rules he is to govern it? He is awake’to the 
many perplexities that attend Theistic belief; but the 
result of all his reflection is the conviction, to put it 
broadly, that the arguments for it overbalance those 
against it. Is there anything unreasonable in his re- 
solving to act on this conviction, to order his life with 
the thought of God as a regulating principle? Or, if 
you like to phrase it so, he starts with this thought as a 
working hypothesis. It has only, it may be, the proba- 
bility of three to one. But he has to act ; and if his life 
is to be a unity, and not “a thing of shreds and patches,” 
he has to take a side and disregard the antagonistic and 
less likely view. But then, this hypothesis with which 
he starts, if it be true, is capable, from the nature of the 
case, of increasing verification along the lines of moral 
and spiritual experience. Consequently, he subjects him- 
self to the regimen which religious souls have always 
undergone, of obedience to known duty and of prayer 
for fuller light. He recognises that the knowledge of 
God, if it is to be more than a mere idea, if it is to 
be a religious truth, a consecrating power in life, can 
only come through a quickened spiritual discernment. 
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Just because God is, in the last resort, the perfect moral 
Personality, the final disclosure of His nature to man is 
given, not to human intellect but to human personality. 
The measure of a man’s conviction regarding God will 
be in proportion to his affinity to Him, to his approxima- 
tion to the same quality of spiritual nature. 


IMMEDIATE PERCEPTION OF TRUTH 


For this reason it is always possible to talk dis- 
paragingly of religious belief as subjective, because the 
foundations of it lie deep in the hidden backgrounds of 
character, and cannot be expressed in terms of formal . 
logic. But religion is subjective only as morality is 
subjective. Both claim to be the true reading of the 
permanent facts and experiences of humanity, and to 
declare objective truth as much as physical science does. 
Yet the processes of verification in the two cases are 
widely apart. In geography or astronomy, for example, 
the truth asserted can be demonstrated to ordinary in- 
telligence and observation by a direct appeal to nature 
itself. But in art, in ethics, in religion the proof is of 
a quite different order. In the literal sense you cannot 
prove that Paradise Lost is a great poem, or the Venus of 
Milo a great statue. All you can do is to point out their 
characteristic marks of poetic or plastic beauty. Others 
see these, or they do not see them. No doubt, even if 
they do not at first perceive them they may be enabled 
afterwards to do so, if they submit themselves to the 
necessary process of education whereby their faculties of 
artistic appreciation are sharpened and intensified. But 
at every stage of their enlightenment they are persuaded 
that a thing is beautiful, not by virtue of any con- 
catenated argument, but by direct perception which is 


individual and incommunicable. © Their belief is not the 
U 
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less strong that it has not been reached by plain steps of 
ratiocination. Nay, it is really strengthened by the very 
fact that it grows out of their personality, and is in a 
manner inseparable from it, instead of being the balanced 
result of conflicting reasons. It is, of course, no mere 
subjective notion ; it is the recognition of an. objective 
fact ; but the pee of the recognition is the delicacy of 
the crater insight. 

The same consideration applies to ethical and spiritual, 
as to artistic, truth. Goodness, like beauty, is known by 
‘an immediate instinct; but the instinct needs training. 
If left untutored, it remains a mere possibility of vision. 
It has to fulfil certain conditions in order to realise itself. 
But in so far as it perceives, it perceives at once with 
intuitive clearness. And in every age there have been 
select souls who were so possessed and penetrated by 
high ethical convictions, that they were not only per- 
suaded of the paramount authority of righteousness, .but- 
were as certain of the existence of a Personal Centre 
of righteousness in the universe, of a living, holy and 
loving God, as they were of their own being. In many 
cases, they were fully alive to the philosophical difficulties, 
already referred to, involved in their faith, as well as to 
the practical objections to which it was exposed. Why 
then did their faith remain clear and undisturbed? Not 
at all because they could supply answers to the questions 
thus raised, but because they had come to see the absurdity 
of demanding that the whole nature of man should be 
brought to the bar of the speculative reason, which is 
itself only one side of that nature, and the not less great 
absurdity of claiming that man must be able completely 
to solve the problems of a universe in which his prime 
function is not that of intellectual comprehension but of 
personal duty. So, while the perplexities which attach 
to Theistic belief still remained for them, these ceased 
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to count. They were dismissed as irrelevant to the issue. 
Hence, for such religious spirits, the proportion of affirma- 
tive evidence becomes no longer as three to one. For 
the one negative reason is not of the same quality as the 
three positive ones. The former does not belong to the 
sphere where religion can be finally either proven or 
disproven. With the deepening consciousness of a per- 
sonal fellowship with the eternal Lord there has also 
come to these devout souls a recognition that an adequate 
speculative rendering of its reality and nature is im- 
possible. The change in the balance of proof is not 
so much relative as absolute. He who begins with what 
seems to him only probable evidence may end, and justly, 
in assured and indisputable conviction. 


Tue Witness oF Jesus 


This will become clearer perhaps if we turn to the life 
of our Lord Himself. Nothing is more impressive in His 
utterances than the tone of unwavering certainty in which | 
He speaks of God and God’s love to men. He does not 
say, “I believe in the Father,” but “I know Him.. I 
have seen Him.” He never concerns Himself with 
proofs of God’s existence. He assumes that, treats it as 
self-evident, and simply testifies to the Divine character 
and purpose. On the philosophical side of religion He 
has no demonstration or “apologia” to give. The diffi- 
culties that are implied in the thought of an Infinite Per- 
sonality, or in the origin of evil, are never once alluded to 
by Him. They had no place in His mind. Nor does 
He say anything to resolve the enigma of undeserved 
suffering. He only shows that such suffering may be- 

come a means whereby a man’s character is disciplined 
~ and enriched, and that the works of God are made manifest 
through the beneficent activities of human compassion. 
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From first to last Jesus speaks of the Father and His 
relation to men from within the realm of immediate 
spiritual experience. And it is only from such an ex-_ 
perience, that an unperturbed faith can shine. 

One can hardly imagine what Christ would have said 
to such an argument as that of the Analogy. Its careful 
weighing of proof and its emphasis on probability are wide 
as the poles from His direct, clear-eyed vision. But its 
value is none the less on that account. For it is essentially 
a preparatio fidei (evangelical preparation) ; it is addressed 
to those who dwell outside of that inner circle of spiritual 
life where Jesus lived and breathed. That communion 
with the Father from which He started, and which was to 
Him luminous, is the very thing of which such men need 
to be convinced. The paralysing influence of sin from 
which He was free has impaired their insight into eternal 
realities. And further, they are born into intellectual 
surroundings far apart from His. The philosophical and 
scientific tendencies which are among the chief charac- 
teristics of our Western thought have consciously or 
unconsciously moulded them, and cannot be ignored. 
Therefore, it is needful to show, first, that even on 
intellectual grounds, Christianity has at least imperative 
claims to consideration ; secondly, that the real demonstra- 
tion of it lies in the practical verification which comes 
through obedience and loyalty to the highest we know ; 
and, thirdly, that while those who apply themselves 
honestly to this self-discipline are likely to attain an un- 
shakable spiritual conviction, they will not necessarily be 
led to perceive a full speculative interpretation and defence 
of such conviction. In the end, the Christian believer, 
just in so far as he shares the “mind of Christ,” will 
transcend the sphere where the law of probability rules. 
But that does not alter the fact that it is by the method 
of probable evidence that even he may be led to the 
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certainty of faith. Multitudes, also, of sincere Christians, 
either because of a deficient spiritual experience or of a 
peculiar mental characteristic, will always find in such a 
method as Butler’s the strongest support of a faith that 
often tends to waver. : 


Historica, CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY 


There is another aspect of the question, not yet touched 
upon, which is of vital moment—the historical character 
of Christianity. Butler keeps this in the forefront of his 
argument, as he was bound to do. Dr. Caird ignores it, 
so far as the problems to which it gives rise are concerned. 
He speaks vaguely of Christianity as the revelation of that 
“infinite righteousness, goodness, love, which found its 
highest human expression in the life of Christ” (222). 
But, as it has existed in the world, Christianity means 
something much more definite than this. It has always 
confessed not only that Jesus was the best of men, but 
that He alone perfectly fulfilled God’s will. His separate- 
ness from all others in the moral quality of His life is the 
fundamental Christian belief. Yet it is exposed to an 
artillery of attack ; and it is only by some such method 
as Butler’s that we can defend it. “It is impossible,” 
says one, “ that any finite being, living under human con- 
ditions, could be sinless: there is no advance for such a 
one along an absolutely straight line. To rule out the 
negative element of failure is to make his moral conscious- 
ness inconceivable.” ‘It is incredible,” cries another, 
“that a single stainless life should exist as a part of an 
organic, sinful humanity.” We reply :—Abstractly the 
thing may be incomprehensible, but the facts prove it. 
The personality of Christ in the Gospels verifies itself as 
possessed of this unique purity : and we can recognise a 
fact: such as this, though we may be unable to explain it, 
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or render its inward conditions intelligible to ourselves. 
But in saying so we are already in the region of balancing 
evidence. 

Then, again, Christian faith declaves that, through this 
- Christ, God reconciles us.to Himself, that thus alone is 
the pressure of our guilt removed, and a new life of peace 
and hope made possible. Of course we may say with the 
Ritschlians that this is only an inevitable impression borne 
in on our souls as we read the Gospels and stand in the 
presence of Jesus ; that it is simply our estimate of His 
value in the religious sphere ; and that we have nothing 
to do with the question of the nature of His Person—of 
His being the Eternal Son in the metaphysical sense of 
the words. But this is plainly to antagonise the specula- 
tive and the religious activity of man. And thinkers like 
Caird are the first to repudiate a belief of this type. A 
faith which cannot fully vindicate itself to the highest 
thought, and which leaves an insurmountable dualism 
in man’s nature, is to them no better than mere impres- 
sionism. And when theology has striven to establish the 
rationality of the central place assigned to Jesus in human 
history by its doctrine of the Incarnation, then the Hegelian 
and Ritschlian schools alike are swift to point out the 
confusions and antinomies that result regarding the God- 
head and the dual nature of Christ’s person.’ The upshot 
is that Hegelianism, which will not consent to the Ritschlian 
elimination of the speculative side as parum ad rem, nor 
to the approximate and imperfect speculative vindication 
which the historical theology of the Church supplies in its 
doctrine of Christ’s person, proceeds to a metaphysical 
theory of the universe which too often secures speculative 
unity by leaving no room for the facts which constitute 
the very essence of Christian faith. 
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EvipENce oF MIRACLE 


We have an illustration of this in Dr. Caird’s summary 
repudiation of miracle as worthless for the creation or 
confirmation of religious conviction. He always regards 
it as external to the thing to be believed. But the 
miraculous is not a mere addition to the Christian revela- 
tion ; it is an integral part of it. Eliminate the perfect 
holiness of Christ and His resurrection as the living Lord, 
and you may still draw from His teaching great and 
inspiring truths concerning the Father and His love to 
men ; but the characteristic note of the Gospel is gone,— 
that God has in a unique way interposed in human history 
for man’s deliverance, that He has given in the sphere of . 
fact and experience the guarantee of His gracious purpose, 
and of man’s possible triumph over sin and death. With 
the surrender of the belief in a definite historical interven- 
tion of the Divine in humanity, we do not simply lose 
one of the strongest buttresses to Christian faith: the faith 
itself has ceased to be specifically Christian.- We have no 
longer to do with a supreme redemptive act of God, but 
only with one, though perhaps the highest, of the many 
Divine manifestations which warrant an idealistic or opti- 
mistic interpretation of life. Christianity, as we know it, 
is inherently bound up with the miraculous. It is difficult 
to conceive of it without that belief in Christ’s resurrec- 
tion which has formed so prominent a part of its Creed 
in the past; it could not exist for an hour if it surren- 
dered the moral miracle of His sinless character. Yet a 
strict demonstration of the historically miraculous is an 
impossibility. 

At the same time, while these miracles of the sinless- 
ness and the resurrection of Jesus are the distinctive 
content of Christian faith, as revealing facts about God 
not otherwise to be known, they also help to endorse and 
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fortify the conclusions of what is termed natural religion. 
Whatever grounds, for example, may exist in metaphysics 
or ethics for affirming the Immortality of the soul are 
indefinitely strengthened for any one who believes that 
Jesus was “undefiled, separate from sinners,” and that 
He was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead. To represent the miraculous element in 
Christianity as valueless for the confirmation and deepen- 
ing religious belief is, therefore, false to experience. That 
element imparts a corroboration to every spiritual interest 
and hope which nothing else can supply. 


PERMANENT VALUE OF ARGUMENT FROM PropaBiILITY 


But if it be so, then we must recognise what this 
involves as regards the kind of vindication of which 
Christianity is susceptible. Those supernatural facts, the - 
acceptance of which renders luminous the highest truths 
about God and man, are not themselves capable of absolute 
proof ; of such proof, for instance, as the necessary truths 
of mathematics. Though they unfold eternal realities, 
they do so under the forms of time, and the limitations 
of these forms cling to them. Being historical events, 
they cannot be known by pure intuition or deduction, but 
only through traditional testimony, and induction and 
insight brought to bear upon that testimony. Being 
miraculous, they have to establish themselves against the 
contention of physical science that they are incredible in 
view of the ordained laws of nature. And yet, on the 
other hand, while this is true, their essential purport is 
the message which they bear to the spiritual being of man. 
The result is, paradoxical as it may seem, that though 
they cannot be excluded from historical and scientific tests, 
yet no such tests can finally judge them. In so far as 
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they relate to the spiritual world, the perception of them 
demands spiritual vision. In the apprehension of them, 
the “personal equation”? is all-important, for the simple 
reason that they are correlated to a certain view of God, 
of sin, of man’s destiny. They presuppose the existence 
of a great religious problem to be solved, and if the 
pressure of that problem is not felt, they become in a 
manner as superfluous as a medical prescription to a 
man in sound health. No purely external or historical 
evidence whatever could demonstrate the Incarnation and 
the Resurrection to one who was indifferent to moral 
issues. It is not merely the records of Christ’s life nor 
the witness borne to Him by Christian experience 
throughout the centuries, which leads a man to acknow- 
ledge that Jesus Christ was God manifest in the flesh ; it 
is these interpreted by the personal relation in which the 
man himself stands to God, by his sense of the need of 
such help as the Incarnate Son alone can bring. The 
belief in the Incarnation is not created by the subjective 
need ; it is discovered by it as the true rendering of the 
historical phenomena to be explained. And its strength 
is no constant quantity. It necessarily varies with the 
depth and consistence of the spiritual life, with the degree 
in which the truth believed is appropriated and assimilated 
by the personality. 

‘The contrast, therefore, between Dr. Caird’s view of 
religious proof and Butler’s is easily accounted for. Dr. 
Caird treats of religion in the abstract, and seeks to show 
that the religious attitude towards the universe is one 
with the truest philosophy. And the same objection 
which is urged against Hegelianism as a speculative system 
by other schools of thought—that it is too deductive in 
its logic, too little in touch with the actualities of things 
—applies to it in its treatment of Christianity. Butler, 
on the other hand, deals with the Christian religion in its 
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definite characteristics, its particular doctrines, its historic 
affirmations. The whole subject thus becomes one of 
infinite complexity, and the evidence in its very nature 
cumulative. When the argument turns on such precise 
issues as the Fatherhood of God, the Immortality of man, 
a Final Judgment, the Centrality of Christ, many lines of 
thought have to be followed out, some of which can never 
yield more than an approximate conclusion. Butler’s 
praise is that he keeps close to reality, to the facts of 
nature and of history. He has an ever-present sense of 
the inexpressible greatness and mystery of the universe, 
and of the limited power of the human mind to confront 
its problems. He believes that the best in religion, as in 
daily life, will come to us if we accept the conditions of 
existence, and are content to follow such light as we have, 
instead of despising that light, and demanding certainty 
of a kind that the nature of things cannot afford us. He 
belongs to the same order as Pascal of whom Sabatier well 
says “the painful contradictions observed by Pascal in 
our moral life . . . always seem to me to go nearer to 
the bottom of things than the ontological deductions of 
Plato, Spinoza and Hegel” (348). A religion which, like 
Christianity, professes to be based on a special manifesta- 
tion of God in the past, and which demands for its 
appreciation and reception the fulfilment of moral con- 
ditions, admits many methods of approach, and many | 
grades of conviction. When we repudiate as valueless 
all that is partial, tentative, approximate in belief, and 
insist on absolute clearness and conclusiveness, it will be 

found that what we are really striving to maintain and 
defend is something different‘from the historic revelation 
given in the person of Jesus Christ. Few will deny that 
it is the thinkers who have laid no claim to producing an 
irresistible demonstration of Christian faith who have 
done most for that faith’s vitality. 





CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND 
einen 
ITS INTELLECTUAL EXPRESSION’? 


I am deeply conscious of the honour conferred upon me 
by my appointment to this Chair, and not less conscious 
of the difficulty and responsibility of the task which it 
imposes upon me. There have been times in.the history 
of the Church when work in the field of Systematic 
Theology was largely simplified by the fact that the char- 
acter and limits of the subject were somewhat sharply 
defined ; and though a competent discussion of the topics 
involved. was never, from their very nature, an easy 
problem, yet the main lines to be followed were already 
laid down and generally accepted. That is not the case 
to-day. While the revelation contained in Holy Scripture 
is still, as it always must be, acknowledged as the source 
and norm of Christian doctrine, yet the altered interpre- 
tations of the Scripture due to the manifold research 
carried ‘on during the past two generations in the depart- 
ments of Exegetical, Biblical and Historical Theology, 
combined with the free play of the modern spirit on the 
ultimate problems of life, have led to the most various 
presentations of doctrine, not only in method, but to some 
_ degree in content. 

1 This Address was Dr. Forrest’s inaugural Lecture as Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology and Apologetics in Glasgow United Free College. It resembles 
somewhat in method the preceding paper on the Principle of Probability, and, 
like that discourse, must be read with the remembrance that it has had to be 
prepared for the Press by another hand than that of its author. The headings 


are not Dr. Forrest’s. They have been inserted in the belief that some readers 
may find them helpful—J. H. L. 
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And if the task itself is difficult, I feel it to be still 


more arduous when I remember those who have preceded 
me in this Chair: Dr. Candlish, one of the most dis- 
tinguished systematic theologians of his time, my honoured 
colleague Dr. Denney, and its latest occupant Dr. Orr, 
whose loss has beeri so widely deplored. No one who is 
acquainted with Dr. Orr’s writings can fail to be impressed 
by the great range of his knowledge, alike in philosophy 
and theology. There were few systems of thought with 
which he was not familiar: and his accuracy was as remark- 
able as his range. Nor did this learning over-weight or 
suppress his individuality. He possessed a speculative 
gift and a logical acumen which made him a powerful critic. 
_ He was in no sense a traditionalist, if by that is meant one 
who adheres to accepted doctrine, because it has become 
consecrated by time. If he kept to the broad lines of the 
evangelical dogmatic, it was because after the fullest 
investigation they approved themselves to his own judg- 
ment: and the grounds of that judgment he was well 
able to state. But I may be forgiven if, as one who was 
honoured by his friendship and who was much his debtor 
for intellectual stimulus and encouragement, I dwell rather 
on the fine qualities of his personality, the simplicity of 
his nature, the absence of all pettiness or pretence, and 
above all the courage and fidelity with which he applied 
to all social and national questions the Christian principles 
of justice and compassion. 
My subject is Christian Faith and its Intellectual 
Expression ; or, to use more precise terms, the Nature 
and Function of Dogmatic. 


THe Common Fait 


Systematic Theology in its larger sense is equally 
understood to include both Christian Dogmatic and 
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Christian Ethic ; but the latter is dealt with separately 
in this College, and it is only with the former, both in its 
affirmative and its apologetic side, that I have here to do. 
Dogmatic may be briefly defined as the ordered intellectual 
exposition of the contents of the Christian Faith. So brief 
a definition, of course, implies a great deal that it does not 
state: it leaves much to be understood, alike as to the 
Church and to Scripture ; and so some would prefer the 
fuller form proposed by Professor Kaftan : “ Dogmatic is 
the Science of Christian truth which is believed and con- 
fessed by the Church on the ground of Divine Revelation.” 
This has the advantage of bringing out explicitly essential . 
characteristics of Christian Faith ; as, that it is no mere 
emotional or imaginative creation: that it is concerned 
with Truth as much as in any physical science, and indeed 
with the highest Truth of all: that it has its origin in a 
historical revelation, the record of which is in Holy 
Scripture ; and that it is not simply the faith of this or 
that individual, but a Faith common to the Church, and 
which has come to the individual through the community 
of believers. But whether we adopt the longer or shorter 
form of definition, Dogmatic is the methodical presentation 
in thought of the contents or implicates of the Christian 
faith. 

This presupposes that the Christian religion is some- 
thing definite, with precise marks that distinguish it 
wherever it is to be found. Some would ask, “Is this a 
tenable position, in view of the divisions of Christendom?” 
Not only is it tenable, but it is demonstrable, that there 
is a great central religious belief which is common to 
practically all communions bearing the Christian name, and 
which alone entitles them to that name, whether Eastern 
or Latin, or the multitudinous sections of Protestantism. 
And that central belief is that Jesus holds a unique place 
as the Revealer of the Father, and the Redeemer of men: 
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that it is through Him alone that men can truly know 
God or be reconciled to Him : that the Spirit of God who 
illumines, renews and sanctifies men, is the Spirit not only 
of God but of Christ, and has for His supreme function 
the interpretation of Christ in human experience ; and that 
the life thus originated by the historic revelation of God 
in Christ, and mediated by the Spirit, is essentially ethical, 
means personal appropriation of the mind of Christ, and 
consecration in His name to the service of the Kingdom 
of God. When I say that this is the common faith of 
Christians and of diverse communions, I do not mean that 
they would all express it in these terms, far less that they 
would be satisfied with it as an adequate statement of the 
Christian religion as they view it. On the contrary, not 
only would many of them include other elements as also 
vital to the Creed, but some would insist on additional 
~ beliefs which largely modify the common faith. This is 
pre-eminently true of the Roman Church, to which 
such additional beliefs, of a sacerdotal and ecclesiastical 
type, are indispensable as an organisation: but it is in 
virtue of the attitude to Jesus already described that the 
Church of Rome has spiritual life. This is not to say, of 
course, that faith in Christ is all that really enters into the 
religious life and experience of its devout adherents. 
These may draw true spiritual guidance and sustenance 
from other cherished convictions, but such convictions are 
only valuable in so far as they are a concomitant and 
supplement of the common conféssion ; apart from it they 
would have no Christian meaning at all. And the same 
truth applies to Protestant Churches. Each of them 
glories in what it counts its distinctive principles, and 
sometimes worthily enough. But these are largely either 
ecclesiastical, bearing upon the practical government and 
order of the Church, or theological, setting forth the 
intellectual forms in which they interpret the Gospel ; they 
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may also be applications of Christian principles to particular 
problems, like that of the relation of Church and State. 
Practical applications of this latter kind often represent 
genuinely religious convictions which Christian men feel 
that they cannot surrender without disloyalty to their Lord. 
But after all they are only deductions from the Faith, not the 
Faith itself. They are, therefore, matters regarding which 
there may be legitimate difference of opinion among those 
who. are equally devout believers in Christ. What I have 
spoken of as the common Faith is that which constitutes 
Christianity ; which if a man accepts, he is a Christian. 
And the proof of this is that he who accepts it, finds him- 
self at home in the New Testament ; he is in harmony 
with its main drift; while any one who rejects it is a 
stranger there, has not only to twist or explain away many 
isolated passages, but has to eliminate from the whole 
New Testament presentation that which gives it its 
characteristic mark. Even the ethical side of belief cannot 
remain the same when its animating motive and sanction 
are withdrawn. “Christianity is a historic religion, rooted 
in a specific revelation, the standing record of which is in 
the Scriptures: it has had a continuous life throughout 
the generations ; and, as the religion of redemption can 
never be other than it was at the first, it follows that to be 
out of touch with the fundamental Biblical conceptions is 
really to repudiate Christianity as it has been and will be. 


Tue Retation oF Docmatic To RELIGION 


The Relation of Christian Dogmatic to the Christian 
Religion can best be made clear by asking what are the 
activities of man’s nature to which religion appeals, which 
it calls forth, and through which it expresses itself.- There 
is a deep truth in Schleiermacher’s definition that the 
fundamental element in religion is man’s feeling of absolute 
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dependence on a higher and supernatural Power. Yet, 
obviously this feeling could never arise in any one unless 
it were preceded or accompanied by some idea of the 
Power to whom he was thus subject. The idea might be 
utterly vague, but without it no emotion could be awaked ~ 
at all. Yet, whether shadowy or more defined, it would 
of necessity assume a presentative form, coloured to some 
degree by imagination.. The Christian’s attitude of 
reverence and love towards God springs from his con- 
ception of Him as Father. If he did not think of Him 
thus, these devout feelings would not exist. And so the 
homage which we pay to Jesus as the incarnate revelation 
of a redeeming God has indissolubly connected with it 
some intellectual image of His person corresponding to 
the homage and justifying it. But manifestly you might 
have such an image of Him, without any personal sense. 
of indebtedness or adoration. Jesus Himself emphasises 
this: “ Why call ye Me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ?” (Luke vi. 46). 

Therefore, while religion cannot exist without the idea, 
the inmost essence of it does not lie in the idea, but in 
the value that it has for our life, the degree in which it 
becomes a moulding force in our personality. Now, it 
becomes this through the: feeling and will: for it is these 
that give the set and direction to our personal life. And 
they operate in this order: feeling first, the awaking of 
our emotion in appreciation of the truth or fact presented 
by the figurative intellect as a truth which profoundly 
concerns us: and next the surrender of our being to its 
control by an act of will, the committing of ourselves to 
it, or to put it in another way, the appropriation of it by 
us, as a vital necessity for our life. Hence religion -is 
inherently a practical power, controlling the inward self, 
and directing all its activities; or if I may quote words 
concerning religion at its purest which well describe what 
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is above all human speech: “It is not a theory but a life 

—a higher and supernatural life—mystical in its root, but 

practical in its fruits, a calm and deep enthusiasm, a love 

which radiates, a force which acts, a happiness which 
- overflows.” 

Now Dogmatic has no other function than to unfold 
for thought the content of what the Christian religion 
affrms. And in fulfilment of this it has to do two things : 
to analyse the content into its several parts, giving to 
each as precise an expression as is possible to human 
thought in dealing with transcendent realities : and, 
secondly, to correlate these parts, showing their relations 
one to the other, so as to bring out the unity that 
pervades them and makes of Christian faith one whole. 
So these two methods, analysis and correlation, are 
inseparably blended in the work of Dogmatic. For 
example, the analysis of the religious conception of God 
as Father shows that it contains elements, drawn from 
human analogy, which are apt to mislead, and to impair 
the true Christian attitude of reverence and godly fear. 
Thus, the character of God as revealed by Christ requires 
that the conception of His Fatherhood should be in- 
herently related, on the one hand, to that of His ineffable 
righteousness and the moral demands which He makes 
of His children ; and, on the other, to the idea of Him 
as Lord of Heaven and Earth, and thus able in ways 
inscrutable to us to realise His will in the recovery of the 
sinful without destroying in them the power of freedom 
and self-determination with which He has endowed them. 
In like manner, Luther’s great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith was primarily not theological but religious ; the 
assertion of the direct access of every believing soul to 
Christ, the immediacy and assurance of its fellowship with 
Him. It was but the re-discovery of a profound truth of 


spiritual experience, attested in the Scripture and implicit 
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‘n the Christian life. But with the re-promulgation of 
this truth, it became necessary to unfold its significance, 
to define it in such wise as to show its relation both to a 
“completed redemption ” in the past and to the progressive 
sanctification of the believer. The discussions thus arising 
belong to the field of Dogmatic. That they have often 
wandered into needless abstractions from not keeping their 
eye on their obj ect—the religious experience itself—cannot 
be denied. Nevertheless the process of intellectual inter- 
pretation was inevitable: and so long as the religious 
subject-matter is kept steadily in view, such interpretation 
is an imperative call and duty of the Church, the neglect 
of which would in many ways be disastrous. 


Tue Necessity FoR DoGMmatic 


The necessity for Dogmatic is obvious for various 
reasons. In the first place: while it adds nothing, or 
ought to add nothing, to the religious content given in 
Christian faith, yet it performs an essential duty in 
seeking to show the reasonableness of that faith. The 
more active the believer’s intelligence is, the more he will 
insist, in Anselm’s words, on understanding what it is he 
believes. The human mind that demands reasons for the 
decision it makes on the thousand questions of daily life 
can never, if it takes its religion in earnest, be permanently 
content with a creed which remains unexamined. The 
Scholastics of the Middle Ages recognised this; for, 
though they accepted doctrine on the external authority 


- of the Church, yet they sought to show that it was in the 


highest degree accordant with reason. And the duty of 
the investigation and formulation of the Faith is still more 
incumbent in a Reformed Church which holds that the 
individual has to see and appropriate the truth for himself, 
that he must yield to it the response of his whole nature, 
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that it is not enough that he sing praise to God with the 
heart if he does not sing with the understanding also. 
Again, it is only through some form of intellectual 
statement that we can make clear our religious convictions 
to others, and thereby discover how far our beliefs are in 
harmony with theirs. This is the original purpose of a 
Creed; it is a “credo” recited by each and by all in 
common, enumerating the facts or truths which are the 
religious inspiration of their life. A Confession is 
primarily intended to serve the same purpose, as a bond 
of union between believers ; it is the common or united 
witness they bear to their faith; and, though in heart 
religious, it cannot but be in expression intellectual or 
dogmatic. That Church Confessions have often lost 
touch with the realities of religious experience, and spent 
themselves illegitimately on logical or speculative refine- 
ments does not alter the fact that doctrinal statements 
within their own limits are a necessity both for the 
enunciation of the faith and for the corporate life of the 
Church. And further, the Christian religion involves a 
certain view of man and the world in their relation to 
God, which conflicts more or less with other views of 
them, which science and philosophy support by argu- 
ments ; therefore, unless faith is prepared to allow the 
case to go against it by default, it must endeavour to 
show both what exactly it affirms and why it affirms it. 


SYMBOLICAL ELEMENT IN DocGmarTic 


When, however, we speak of Dogmatic as the intel- 
lectual or scientific presentation of the content given in 
Christian faith, this does not mean that it expresses 
religious experience in the forms of pure or abstract 
thought. All our thinking whatsoever is conditioned by 
the categories of space and time. Even in logic, where 
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we are dealing with pure thought, our ideas always contain 
a spatial reference ; and mathematics, which is counted a 
“pure” science, in that it is concerned only with ideal 
magnitudes and relations, has space as its pre-supposition 
and ground. Now, all religious language is figurative in 
a pre-eminent degree, because it is the endeavour on the 
part of the finite mind to conceive relations under the 
forms of Time. When it-speaks of the Personality of 
God, or of His communion with man, it can only do so 
by drawing on the imperfect analogies of human life and 
human fellowship. And this figurative or representative 
character of religious thought is indispensable from the 
very nature of religion itself. As it has its seat primarily 
in the emotional and volitional sides of man’s being, the 
religious idea has to assume such a concrete form as may 
evoke feeling and stir the will to action. Now, this 
symbolism which permeates all the convictions of Faith 
is largely present in Dogmatic also. For it is not only 
subject, like logic or mathematics, to the figurative con- 
dition which underlies all human thought; but, as its 
function is to interpret intellectually the content of Faith, 
it cannot get away from the primary symbolic forms which 
are the very life of religion. If for these symbolic forms 
it were to substitute philosophic conceptions like the 
pale abstractions of the Hegelian logic, it would not 
give the content of Faith, but empty it of its real meaning 
and rob it of its power. The words which we use to 
describe spiritual truths have their roots in the material 
or anthropomorphic ; but, none the less, the original 
limiting reference is largely discarded from our minds, and 
in spite of their form they become luminous with truly 
spiritual significance. This, however, will only be so, if 
the figurative terms of theology are kept fresh and living 
by contact with the religious experience they are meant to 
expound. In this way alone can they be freed from the 
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inferior suggestions and associations which have gathered 
round them, and made to express the actual Faith of the 
Church. Hence, Dogmatic has for one of its functions 
continually to reinterpret the symbolic language of religion 
in the light of actual Christian experience. 


DEVELOPMENT oF DoctTRINE 


But, apart from this general consideration, there are 
many reasons which make it impossible for Dogmatic to 
be a stereotyped system of doctrine. First of all, just 
because it is an attempt to give an intellectual and 
methodical statement of the Christian faith, it cannot but 
be affected by the general mental outlook of the time. — 
It is true that it has suffered much in the past from being 
shaped and moulded by the prevailing philosophy of the 
day, with the result that some essential Christian beliefs 
have been rejected or twisted out of recognition, in 
obedience to. what were supposed to be speculative neces- 
sities of thought. Yet, while Dogmatic ought never to 
be subjected to the specific categories of any philosophic 
system, it is futile to imagine that it can remain un- 
influenced by the intellectual atmosphere and attitude 
characteristic of the age. For instance, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is one of the great historic documents 
of Christendom. It is a marvellous compendium of 
Christian doctrine, both in its precision of statement and 
in its comprehensiveness of treatment. Many of its 
definitions are unsurpassed for accuracy and fulness. 
Yet, as a whole, we feel it to be inadequate, because its 
fundamental point of view is not exactly ours. Its great 
determining idea is the sovereignty of God, and all its 
conceptions of man, his destiny, and his redemption are 
subsumed under that. But the determining idea of our 
Christian faith to-day is the love of God, the yearning of 
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God to impart His holy life to men: the Divine self- 
communication in grace. We feel that here lies the very 
heart of the Christian revelation. Not that we in any 
sense disparage the idea of the Divine sovereignty, which 
belongs essentially to our conception of the Father as 
Lord of Heaven and Earth; but we interpret His 
sovereignty in the light of His redeeming love, as His 
absolute power to fulfil His will and to realise His 
Kingdom. And from this difference of standpoint pro- 
ceeds another divergence; namely, that in the West- 
minster Confession there is no such emphatic recognition 
as we make to-day of the value of each human soul in 
the sight of God, of the responsibility which the message 
of the Gospel lays upon every man, and of his power, 
under God, of determining his own destiny. Hence, 
our Church has found it necessary to pass Declaratory 
Acts, in order to explain the sense in which we are 
at liberty to interpret the Confession. This is only one 
illustration of the inevitable change which Dogmatic must 
undergo. 

We see the same thing in process at the present time 
—as, for instance, in the controversy carried on between 
Bishop Gore and Professor Sanday regardirig the nature- 
miracles of our Lord and the character of His resurrection. 
Professor Sanday says “he has been driven to the con- 
clusion that neither the one nor the other actually took 
place in the precise form recorded in the Gospels ;. while 
believing ex animo in Christ’s Supernatural Resurrection 
and in all that follows from it, he cannot commit himself 
to it as a literal fact.” With the engaging frankness so- 
characteristic of him, Professor Sanday traces the stages 
of the process whereby he has been led to his present 
modified view. Quite manifestly, he has been increas- 
ingly influenced by the modern scientific idea of nature ; 
and, while as a Christian he cannot but believe in the 
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Person and work of our Lord as supra naturam, he 1s 
unable to accept either the nature-miracles or the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, which he regards as contra naturam. 
I have no intention of discussing the question here at 
issue, and only refer to it to point out that the adjust- 
ment of the relations between Christian theology and the 
intellectual knowledge and outlook of the time is an 
ever-recurring problem in the Church. 

The particular factors that make this adjustment need- 
ful are of very various kinds. The Holy Scripture must 
ever remain the primary source of Dogmatic : but Scrip- 
ture depends on interpretation ; and in the sphere of 
exegesis an immense advance has been made on the older 
methods. Many, for instance, of the proof-texts which 
are appended to the chapters of the Confession of Faith 
-are recognised now as not really bearing the sense which 
the Westminster divines attributed to them : when read 
in their context and in the light of historical knowledge 
they are seen to have a different suggestion or application. 
Emotional expressions in the Psalms, too, are no longer 
regarded as of equal value for Dogmatic with the utter- 
ances of our Lord or with the statements of St Paul. 
- Also, many sayings of Christ which were formerly inter- 
preted as theological are seen to be in their primary 
reference religious rather than metaphysical. In short, 
the exegetical work of scholars is putting us more and 
more in possession of the real meaning of the words of 
Scripture as it was intended to be conveyed by those who 
spoke or wrote them. And, along with this, the science 
of Biblical Theology has rendered great service in reveal- 
ing to us, first, the distinctive types of thought belonging 
to different writers in the New Testament, and, secondly, 
the central truths that are common to all. This does not 
imply that an idea which is expressed only by one writer 
is to be disparaged or set aside as a mere theologoumenon ; 
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but it does imply that its importance will depend on the 
degree in which it is inherently correlated to the truth 
which is central. ‘Thus, the better understanding of the 
Bible requires reconstruction of our Dogmatic ; and there 
are few who will dispute the saying of Robinson, the 
Pilgrim Father, “‘that there is much light yet to break 
out of Holy Scripture.” 
The history of the Church is another factor that con- 
tributes to the altering of Dogmatic. A doctrine which 
was once proclaimed with great confidence and received 
wide acceptance may prove as time goes by to be of little 
value for the corporate life of the Church, and be relegated 
to a very subordinate place; or it may be found to be 
deleterious in its practical outcome, and so fall out 
altogether. On the other hand, some truths which be- 
long to the very essence of the Faith, but which have 
long lain dormant or ‘unrealised, may leap into promi- 
nence and shine out with extraordinary clearness and 
power through the demonstration they receive in the work 
of the Church. The widespread character of the Foreign 
Mission enterprise, with the striking success that has 
attended it, is a notable case in point, Nothing has 
more tended than this to bring home to the Church 
the universal appeal of its message or to put a new 
reality and fulness of meaning into the old words, 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” When the Church is filled with a 
passionate desire to commend the Gospel of grace to 
the varied peoples who are in sore lack of it, then for 
it the problem of the elect and non-elect falls very 
considerably into the background, and it blazons in the 
forefront of its Dogmatic the redeeming purpose of the 
Father. And Foreign Missions have also taught 
the Church a truer perspective as to the value of 
doctrines, in that they reveal, amid an endless diversity 
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of human conditions, which of these doctrines are 
essential for the regeneration of souls. 

We may find, also, in the history of the Church’s work 
of evangelisation abroada striking illustration of the manner 
in which the changing circumstances of the world react on 
Christian Dogmatic. How have Foreign Missions come 
to be the great fact they are to-day ? To what influence 
have they owed their success? It is not enough to say 
that a few earnest men like William Carey fastened with 
believing hearts on the missionary promises and com- 
mands of Scripture, and, though sneered at as fanatics 
by the Christian masses around them, held to their con- 
viction till it slowly permeated the Church of Christ. 
Other forces were at work, not belonging to the spiritual 
order: the knowledge of distant countries and the 
interest awaked regarding their peoples through the 
reports of travellers and discoverers; the opening up 
of lands,—hitherto closed,—first by commerce and then 
by national and governmental action. These and other 
conditions, not religious, but what we call secular, were 
needed to reveal to the Church the possibility and the 
duty of a world-wide evangelisation ; and the results 
following the performance of its duty have given a fresh 
significance to its faith. Thus: the most common events 
in history, which seem far removed from the religious 
sphere and simply due to the operation of natural forces, 
have a real bearing on the interpretation of Christian 
belief ; and it is only as the Church keeps its eyes open 
to these from age to age that it comes into fuller 
possession of its own spiritual heritage. 

So, more definitely, it is through the work that the 
Ecclesia accomplishes in loyalty to its Lord that its 
understanding of its Faith grows clearer. St. Paul won 
his battle for the universality of the Gospel, as addressed 
to all men on equal conditions, not merely by his spiritual 
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insight and trenchant dialectic. He was able to point to 
the fact that under his preaching the Gospel had already 
proved itself the power of God unto salvation in Gentiles 
as well as in Jews, and that on them also God had poured 
out His Spirit. The Church might have disputed long 
enough about the theories of St. Paul, but it dared not 
oppose his evidently fruitful work lest haply it should be 
found to be fighting against God. What is all this but a 
verification of that profound word of our Lord, “ If any 
man will do His will he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God.” The Church’s spiritual vision 
in the future will depend on its practical fidelity ; and as 
the vision is, so will the Dogmatic be. 

Further, the Church has to lay to heart the old and 
difficult lesson that it is lawful to be taught by an enemy. 
Not seldom those who have been its foes have maintained 
a higher ethical standard than that of its own leaders. 
Voltaire, for instance, will ever remain a sinister figure in 
the eyes of Christians ; but yet when acts of atrocious 
cruelty were being committed, and the Church of his 
day remained dumb or was an abetter of the evil, he - 
stood forth in protest as the champion of the oppressed. 
- Thus, that tenderness for the suffering which is to-day 
so keen an instinct of the Christian consciousness is 
historically due in some measure to alien names like 
those of Voltaire and Rousseau. The instinct of com- 
passion is not only an essential part of the Christian 
spirit as manifested in the New Testament, but it is 
only in Christianity that it finds its adequate motive 
and fullest expression, as well as the safeguards against 
its sentimental abuse. Yet many who professed the 
Christian faith did not recognise this; and one of the 
chief influences which led to its full acceptance was the 
championship which this moral principle received from 
strenuous opponents of the Faith. Nor is it difficult to 
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see the cause of such a paradox. It arose mainly from 
the fact that the Church regarded itself as a close corpora- 
tion entrusted with the guardianship of all truth; and 
at the same time viewed the truth entrusted to it as 
theoretical and ecclesiastical rather than spiritual. Thus, 
its moral vision was impaired ; while in those who stood 
outside its pale, and who followed their own moral 
instincts, conscience had freer play, inasmuch as it was 
not suppressed by the trammels of a misunderstood 
supernatural revelation. The Church has had many such 
warnings that, when it counts itself an exclusive body, 
unrelated to “the human heart by which we live,” it so 
far impairs its knowledge of “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
And the same principle applies in the intellectual as 
well as the moral sphere. Christian belief has always an 
intellectual setting, and when that setting has remained 
practically constant for generations it acquires the sanctity 
of the belief itself.. Hence, when the advance of scientific 
knowledge comes to injure the mental frame-work of 
religious belief, the believer is apt to feel as if his faith 
itself were being destroyed. This was so in the case of 
the Copernican discovery in astronomy, and again of the 
modern scientific theory of natural evolution in its bear- 
ing on the origin of man. In both instances the new 
views met with the keenest antagonism from the Church, 
because it found it hard to adjust its faith to a fresh 
environment. Yet in the end they rendered it an 1m- 
mense service. For, they compelled it to re-examine its 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and to form a truer 
conception of their real purpose and scope as the record 
of a Divine revelation ; also, they disclosed to it the 
unfathomable reaches of God’s creation, and the mystery 
of His methods of working, thus deepening its reverence 
for His power and wisdom. So Faith gains from its 
apparent enemies, and grows rich with their spoils. 
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Tue Task oF THEOLOGY ENDLESS 


It is often difficult, of course, to draw the line between 
changes which are legitimate developments of the Christian 
doctrine and those which are a denial or subversion of it. 
And on this point no abstract standard can be laid down. 
The aim of Dogmatic, indeed, is to disengage the eternal 
from the temporal in the Christian Creed, yet this can 
never be finally accomplished in any period. For, to 
some degree at least, from the very nature of human 
thought, the eternal must receive a temporal form. 
This form though provisional is none the less necessary. 
It has an aspect of permanence in the view of the genera- 
tion that frames it, and only discloses its partial or 
evanescent character to a succeeding age. Consequently, 
the fact that the definition of a doctrine becomes modified 
or discarded in the course of time is no proof that it was 
not spiritually helpful in the age that formulated it, or 
that it was not in its own day the best possible presenta- 
tion of the truth. Restatements in theology usually owe 
their origin to individual thinkers; and when any one 
who teaches in the Church’s name advocates an alteration 
in the traditional dogmatic, he ought to be judged not by 
some formal creed of the past, however venerable, but by 
the actual convictions of the living Church, which is in 
contact with the same influences that have determined 
his own thought. And history clearly proves that 
Christianity has little to fear from the vagaries of any 
man who is really at variance with the central affirma- 
tions of the Faith. The great danger always is that the 
Church may pronounce a judgment which the future will 
reverse : may declare a doctrine to be false which subse- 
quent generations will hail as important truth. 

The changes which Christian Dogmatic undergoes are, 
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thus, signs not of weakness, but of strength and vitality. 
For they show that the religion which has as its un- 
changing foundation and norm the revelation of God’s 
redeeming grace in Jesus Christ, is not a stereotyped law 
like the faith of Mohammed but a religion of the Spirit 
and of freedom. It is worthy of that God who created 
man, and made his nature subject to the law of develop- 
ment ; for it meets man’s abiding needs at every stage of 
his developing experience. Therefore it attests itself as 
the absolute religion because it provides the two things 
which seem to be incompatible, but which are alike neces- 
sary to man’s inward life, peace and progress. He who 
has personally apprehended it, or rather has been appre- 
hended by it, has no fears for its future. He believes 
that the changing forms of expression which the Faith 
may yet assume will only more fully unfold its inherent 
riches. In this spirit of expectancy he awaits the coming 
days, inspired by the same confidence that sustained the 
Apostle, “ All things are yours ; and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 


THE END 
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